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nrvrn of a <.i.i iik 

It »ia« «n r\rrl!fnt niplit 0 i»* ca^'-ll^-nt I»a?i ItTuliir^ 
‘It in l)ir row of t!ic ♦tallt. rnjojlnp *‘L^ 

( lof} p< dr t^irnr'illr * with tJ«* aiil of «| 'ra p!a‘*r* Hr vatrl r.f 
llir »ti-r and lliotiplit lam«r|f i*,r iij({ir«l <f mnnili. *}irn all 
of a fudlrn "All of a «ud!rti“ In* I rmtir ■ IjfVnr^rd 
p^I>r^«•Ion, I'lit Imw ran aiillmr* lirJj* u< n? it, »nfr lifr i* full 
of •urpri*r*’ Ml of a ««i>Hrn tl m. 1 1« farr j cirVrtrrl u|>, In* 
r)ri rollril lir*\rn»«atil« 1 1« I m|*i wa* ♦!i»j>rn Jrd . .tiirninp 
III* f*rr «*»,■«) from tlir ojvrn pla««r« Ir «1 nildnl ij;> In lii* »ral 
Bnd— a *1100’ Tlial 1* to ra* fr •nrrrr.l Now rarnonr la* • 
fiplil In anrorr wh'rr^rr lir lilr« IVi«an‘* j«c*lirr in»f>mor*, 
earn f'ti*) counnllor* *nrrrr |trr*<>nr »nrr/r*— mrrronr 
Oim'jaVoT frit rvi rml>jfia*«mrrt dallw.l at In* no«r In* 
lioflri lianilVrtrliirf, and. Iilr a *»rll } inl nan loolrd round 
to *rr wlirtlirr In* «nrrrjnp lia<l nr* mm xlrij anonr \n | i* rn 
Ilf* «!i<i frrl rfr!iafra'»r.l i.>r l>r .a» a liltlr oil nan *i’'ins In 
l!ir fir*l TOW, ju*t in fniii •! liini rirrfull* m| in* In* fall 
rraniutn ami nrxV with 1 pi '*'■ ‘ ’rtns * mr»*.irs tl * w’ ilr 

(JirmaVo* rrropm/ixl jn il^ «•!! man * ml l.«-nrral linrlialor 
of tlir ^llnl•lI> f >1 ( r il i » 

“I »nrrml «)*rr Inm ll«upll *lrr*>al(i* “||ri n ’t nT 
fliirf, it*» triir, I ui *till It • »rT* •«>V.*>arii I in 1*1 al'olo*!/'* ~ 

Qirr*»aVo* Iranril forward wit’i a hill* r» ip*i anl wl ifj-rro'l 
in ilir Grnrtal'* rar 

"I 1-rp M>ur j'anl’n. ^«»ht I arrllc-inf, 1 • i-f **,1 . I d ’n*i 
nr an l > ...” 

"I*’"!*! nirntjon 11 ” 

* P 1 fi rpi»r nr I |1 • J»»1 t j ir* rj tj*r 1 


} 1 -X llr »V| J rtfrcial • I 



“Cnti'l >oii quiet, for '=nkf;! I,'’t ine listen! 

Qicr\'>;iko\. '^om'-’.sltnl (ii*;conccrlf'(i, 5miloil pkeepi'hly and 
tried to turn !ii>' allrntinn to lli^ J'at'e. He ^\•.'ltcllf’ll the nctor*, 
hut no Irmiirr felt the Imjipie'l of inortaH. Ho th'Vourcd hv 
rf-inorfc. Wnikin" up to Bri/Iialov iu the intcrwi!, he iuin;,; nhout 
for a ishile .and at la'-t. conquering lu« timidity, nnimhietl: 

“I '^nce 7 cd at you, Your lAccllency, . . . Pardon me.... ^ou 
know ... I didn’t me.an. — " 

“Oh. really ... I had forgotten it. must you go on? the 
General '-aid, hi' underiip t\' itching impatiently. 

"lie •iaV'^ he'' forgotten, hut I don’t like the look in lit' eye', 
thoueht Chervjakov, elancing dl'ini^tfully in tiie General s 
liirection. “IJoevn’t want to talk to me. I mii'l explain to him 
that I didn't mean to . . . that if' .a law of nature, otiierni'e lie 
might think 1 meant to «]>il on him. Pven if he doe=n t think so 
non, he might .afternard'!. . 

Wlnui he col home. C!ierv}iiko\ told his wife of hi' luigem 
tlernanlv eonducl. It .'eeined tf> him that hi' iGife receited his 
'tor) nilh untlue ie\ity. True, 'he w.i' alarmed for a moment, 
hut fimltnc Hrirhalov was not "our” eliief, 'he wn® rea^'iired. 

“1 think \ou ought to go and ajioloci/c, tlmiigh,” she 'aid. 
"Or he'll think son don't kno^v how to heliave in company.” 

"Thai*' ill I tried to apologi/e, hut lie wa' 'O 'traiige. Didn't 
••a\ n wort! of .'eine. IJe'iih'-, tlier<- A\.t' no tim'’ for talking." 

Next day ( .iieny.ikov put on hi' neu offieial froek-eoal. had 
hi' h air cut, and iient to e\[>I.iin iii' eondiirt to I5ri/iinlov. Tim 
G-m.i'r.il’.. n '-eption-roorn v.a- full of petitioner-', and the General 
him-'-lf th.erc, r'ceivinc petition', .\fter inter\ie\vinc a few 
of tie m, tim Genera! r.ii-ed Ids e\e-. to G.iierx vakoxV faee. 

"f.a-t night, in lie- \rrailia, if \ou remeniher. S’our r.'.eellenev,” 
t'e;'.-'!) tije clerk, "i— -er — *-nec.'.-d, and — i-r — hajijiened to ... I 



The General looked as j£ he were going to cry and wa>ed him 
away 

You are laughing at me Sir* he said and shut the door in 
his face 

Laughing’ thought Cbervyafcos I don t see anything funny 
in It Doesnt he understand and he a General’ Very well I 
i^onl bother tie fine gentleman with my apologies any more 
Devil take him’ 111 write him a letter I wont go to him any 
more'Ivvont andthatsall* 

Such were Chervyakov s thoughts as he walked home But he 
did not write the letter He thought and thought but could not 
tl ink I ow to word it So 1 e had to go to the General the next 
day to get things straight 

I ventured to trouble you yesterday. Your Excellency, he 
began when the General turned a questioning glance upon him 
not to laugh at you as Your Excellency suggested I came to 
bring my apologies for having inconvenienced you by sneer 
ing As for laughing at you I v ould never think of such a 
t! mg How would I dare to' If we took it into our 1 eads to 
laugh at people there vs ould be no respect left no respect for 
superiors 

Get out of here' barked tie General hvid and sbakvng 
with rage 

I beg your pardon’ wl ispered Q ervyakov numb with terror 

Get out’ repeated the Gencrnl stamping his fool 
Chervyakov felt as if something had snapped inside him He 
neither heard nor saw anything as he backed toward* the door 
V alked out into the street and wandered on lie stumbled median 
ically home lay down on the <ofa just as he was in his official 
frock coat and died 
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!i»’? His Ifoiintir is a wisf pfnili'inan. iif kiKuvs \s1k> s lyiii" anil 
If'llii)" a no(!'? tnilli. May lla* ju'-lici' of tiio pf'arc try me 
if I'm Kit!"', ll ‘■ay? in the law . . . all iw'n an* f'<jiia! now. I have 
n !)ri>tiicr in the polirp my^flf. if you want to know, . , . 

“Don’t arpiii-'’’ 

“No. liial isn't the Gcripral’s «log,'’ rpmatked tlm ronstaltlp 
prohnindly. “The Gmeral hasn't got a dog like liial. All his 
ilogs are pointers.” 

“.■\rp you sure?" 

“Qiiiitc sure. Your Honour." 

“.\nd you're rigiil! Tiif Gcnprai'.s dogs are expensive, breed* 
dogs^ tiijt; ,)iu> — ju-i took at ill 1 ply, mangy eur! Why should 

niiyrme keep a dog like ih.at? .\re you cra/y? If a dog lilre that 
Mere to find itself in Morrow or IN-terHmrg, d'you know wliat 
would happen to it? NohotK would worry nhoul the law, it would 
h‘“ pot ri<l of in a tnimile. You’re a Nieiini. Khrynkin, and mind 
\ou don't leavi* it at that. He mml la* taught a !es-oiil It’s higli 
time. ...” 

“I’erhap^ it is the tipnetal's after all," said the constahle, 
lldnkine. ahnul. “You can't t>dl hy looking at it. 1 saw mie just 
lil.e it in his ■yard tlu* other ik\>.” 

“Of ef-iU'-e it's the ( ittierars '” e.ame the voice from the 
crowtl. 

“H'ml Help me on with m\ eual. Hidiiin. ... 1 fell a gust of 
wind. I'm siijvrry. Take it to the (h-nernl's and a^k tliem. f^ay 
1 found it, and le-u n. {,*11 them not to h-i it into the street. 
I'erhap' it';- an e\pen*i\e d"*.:, and it'll soon gel sjioilt if every 
!)nite tisint.* he ran -tirk eig.ireU*-'. into it< moe. A ilog's 
.1 d'-he.Ue eie.Oaije. .\a(l you pul (hiV. ti )our hand, hlor!> 
le ni'. .''tup 'h.i-.v. in-.' e\>'t\ie,;e MUir silly linger. It's \mir own 
iml!....’’ ■ ■ ' ■ 
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‘ Tins IS a reading room, not a bar . Tins is no place for drink 

jng ” 

* Who says so? Isn’t the table steady, or will the ceiling come 
down on us’ Funn>’ But I base no time for talking Put down 
your papers You’se Iiad jour read and it II lia\e to do for 
}ou You’re too clescr as il is, besides you’ll spoil your eyes, 
but what’s more important is — I won’t iia>e it, and that’s all 
about It ” 

The waiter put the tray on the table and stood at the door, a 
napkin oicr liis arm The ladies immediately started on the red 
wine 

"And to think that there arc clever people who prefer news 
papers to drinks like this,” said the man with the peacock 
feathers, pouring himself out a liqueur “It’s my belief, honoured 
sirs, that you are so fond of newspapers because you have no 
money for drinks Am I right’ Haw haw' Look at them read 
ing . And what is written in your newspapers? You in the 
spectacles' Give us some facts' Haw haw' Stop it now' None of 
your airs and graces' Ha\e a drink' ’ 

The man with the peacock feathers reached out and tore the 
newspaper out of the hands of the gentleman in spectacles The 
latter went red and pale by turns gazing in astonishment at the 
other intellectuals and they returned Ins gaze * 

“You forget yourself, niy good sir,” he cried “You are turning 
the reading room into a tavern you see (It to create disorder, to 
*nalcli newspapers out of peoples hands I wont hase it' You 
don’t know whom you are addres«ing my good sir I am bank 
manager Zhestyakov ” 

‘ I don’t care a hoot if you are Zhestyakov And tins will show 
you what 1 think of your newspapers " 

Tlic man held up the paper and lore it into fragments 

‘ Trial’s the meaning of this gentlemen’ muttered Zhestyakov, 
half stunned with rage ‘Its extremely strange, it’s it’s 
simply flabbergasting' ’ 

‘ Now he’s angry ' ’ laughed the roan ‘ Oh dear, how frightened 
I am' Look how my knees are shaking' Now listen to me, 
honoured sirs Joking apart, I dont feel like talking to you 
You «ce I want to be alone with these mesdemoiselJes I want to 
enjoy myself, <o please dont make an\ trouble and just go 
“nicrc's the door Mr Belebukhin' Get out of here' hat are you 
turning up your snout like tliat for’ When I sav go go' Quick 
march, before you are thrown out 

is 



“Whal did you say?” asked Belcbuk’hin, treasurer ol tlie 
Orphans’ Court, flushing and shrugging his shoulders. “I fail to 
understand. An insolent fellow hursts into the room and all of 
a sudden begins saying God knows whal.” 

“An insolent fellow did you say?” shouted the man with the 
peacock feathers, working himself up into a rage and banging 
on the table with his fists, making the glasses on the tray jump. 
“Who d’you think you’re talking to? You think, just because 
I’m wearing a mask you can call me what you like. Aren’t you 
a hot-headed fellow! Gel out when I tell you! And the bank 
manager can make himself scarce, loo. Get out the lot of you, 
I don’t want a single rascal left in the room! Come on now — go 
to your pig-sties.” 

“We’ll sec about that,” said Zhestyakov, whose very glasses 
seemed to be sweating with agitation. “I’ll show you! Hi, there, 
call one of the masters of ceremonies!” 

A minute later a little red-haired master of ceremonies, sport- 
ing a scrap of blue ribbon in his lapel, came into the room pant- 
ing from his exertions in the dance. 

“Kindly leave the room,” he began. “This is no place for 
drinking. Go to the refreshment-room, please.” 

“And where did you spring from?” asked the masked indi- 
vidual. “I didn’t call you, did I?” 

“No impertinence, if you please, and kindly go.” 

“Look here, ray dear man. ... I give you exactly one min- 
ute. . . . Since you arc a master of ceremonies, and an important 
personage here, just march these artistes out. My mcsdcmoisellcs 
don’t like having strangers around. . . . They’re shy, and I want 
to get my money’s worth and see them in a slate of nature. . . .” 

“This boor doesn’t seem to understand he’s not in a pig-sly!” 
shouted Zhestyakov. “Call Ycvslrat Spiridonich!” 

“Ycvslrat Spiridonich!” sounded all over the club. “Where 
is Yevstral Spiridonich?” 

Ycvslrat Spiridonich, an old man in police uniform, was not 
slow to put in an appearance. 

“Kindly leave the room,” he said huskily, his ferocious eyes 
goggling, and the ends of his dyed moustache twitching. 

“You frightened me!” said the man, laughing delightedly. 
“You did, by God! What a figure of fun, God strike me dead! 
Whiskered like a cat, eyes popping.... Haw-haw-haw!” 

“No arguing, now!” yelled Ycvslrat Spiridonich at the top of his 
voice, shaking with rage. “Get out or I'll have you chucked out!” 



The reading room >»as in an uproar Yc%strat Spmdonich red 
as a lob'ler «houted and stamped Zhestjakos shouted Belebuk 
hm shouted All the infelJeduals shouted, bul their ^olces Mere 
dronned b) the low ihroatj, muffled bass of the masked man 
In the general perturbation the dancing ceased and the guests 
poured out of the ball room into the reading room 
Summoning for the sake of effect all the police then on the 
club premi'es Yevstrat Spmdonich sat down to write out a 

^\lnte av,ay’ said the masked man thrusting his finger 
beneath the pen Now what will happen to poor me'^ Oh poor 
me' \^hy are you «cl on ruining a poor orphan’ Haw haw' Go 
on then' Is the report read\’ Has eserybody signed it’ Now 
look' One two three 

He got up drew himself to his full height and tore off his 
mask After exposing his drunken countenance and looking round 
at everyone to enjov the effect produced he fell back into his 
chair and laughed uproariouslv And the effect was indeed rem 
arkable The intellectuals exchanged bewildered glances and 
turned pale some were seen to scratch the backs of their heads 
\e\strat Spiridonich cleared his throat like a man who has un 
consciously perpetrated a icrr ble blunder 
Everyone recognized in the brawler hereditary honourable 
c tizen Pyatigorov the local millionaire manufacturer notorious 
lor his rowdiness his philanthropy and as the (oca! press never 
tired of remarking his respect for education 

llell are you going’ a«ked Pyatigorov after a short pause 
The intellectuals tiptoed out of the reading room without 
uttering a word and Piatigorov locked the door behind 
them 

^ou knew it was Pyatigorov «aid Yevstrat Spiridonich in 
a lu'ky undertone a little later “baking by his “houlder the 
waiter who had brought wme into the reading room \^Tiy didn * 
you «ay anything’ 

1 was told not to 

Told not to' Wait till I give you a month in quod you 
rogue youl! know the meaning of told not to Get out' And 
you re a fine «el gentlemen he continued turning to the 
intellectuals Raising a not As if you couldn t leave the reading 
room for ten minutes' Well you made the me«s and its for you 
to pet out of It Oh sirs «irs I dont like your ways before 
Cod I don t ’ 



The inlcllecluals roamed aboul ihe club dcjecled, miserable, 
penilcnl, wlns])cring lo one anolher, like people who sense 
disaster. Their wives and daughters, hearing that Pyaligorov 
had been “insulted” and was offended, fell quiet and began 
leaving for their homes. The dancing ceased. 

At two o’clock in the morning Pyatigorov came out of the 
reading-room; he was reeling drunk. Going into the ball-room 
he sat down beside the band and dozed to the sound of the music, 
till at last, his head bowed mournfully, he began to snore. 

“Stop playing!” cried the masters of ceremonies, waving at 
the musicians. “Sh. . . . Yegor Nilich is asleep.” 

“Would you like me lo see you home, Yegor Nilich?” enquired 
Bclebukhin, licnding down lo the millionaire’s car. 

Pyaligorov protruded his lips as if trying to blow a fly off 
his check. 

“Would you like me to sec you home?” repeated Bclebukhin. 
“Or shall I tell them lo bring your carriage round?” 

“Ilcy? What? Ila! It’s you.... What d’you want?” 

“To sec you home . . . lime lo go bye-bye.” 

“Home. I want lo go home . . . lake me home. . . .” 

Beaming with satisfaction, Bclebukhin helped Pyaligorov to 
his feel. The rest of the intellectuals came running up, wreathed 
in smiles, and together they lifted the hereditary honourable 
citizen lo his feel, and bore him with elaborate care lo his car- 
riage. 

“Only an artist, a man of talent, could have taken in a whole 
comjiany like that,” babbled Zhcslyakov cheerfully, helping the 
millionaire into his carriage. “Pm literally. amazed, Yegor Nilich. 

1 can't sloj) laughing, even now , . . ha-ha. . . . And we all got so 
excited and fussy! lla-ha! Believe me I never laughed so much 
in the theatre. Such depths of humour! I shall remember this 
unforgcllablc evening all my life.” 

After .seeing off Pyatigorov the inlcllecluals fell cheered and 
consoled. 

“lie shook hands with me,'’ boasted Zhcslyakov, in high glee. 
“So it’s all right, he isn’t angry.” 

“Let’s hope .so!"’ sighed Yevslral Spiridonich. “He’s a .scoun- 
drel, a bad lot, but — he's our benefactor. You’ve got lo be careful.” 
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WOE 

Turner Grigory Petrov, who had a well established reputation 
both as a splendid craftsman and the most hardened drunkard 
and no'erdowcll in the whole Galchino district, was taking his 
sick wife to the Zem<tio hospital He had to drive thirty versts, 
and the road was appalling, even the postman could scared) 
cope with it, not to mention a lazy fellow like turner Grigory 
A chill, harsh wind blew in Ins face Snow (lakes whirled in 
great clouds, and it was hard to make out if the snow came from 
the sk) or the eartli Neither fields telegraph posts, nor woods 
could be seen for the snow and when a particularly violent gust 
of wind descended upon Grigory not even the shaft bow was 
visible The feeble, aged mare plodded forvsard at a snail s pace 
She needed all Iter energv for driwuig a buof at i time out of 
the deep snow and ‘training forward with her head Tlie 
turner v»as in a hurry Jlc /um/tnl up and down on the ‘eat 
restlcs‘I), every now and then lashing at the hor<e s Lack 

‘ Don t cry, Matrjom” lie muttered Tiv md Lear it Well 
«oon be at the hospital God willing and they 1) ‘ce to you in 
a Jiff) . Pavel Ivanich will give )ou «ome drops or tell them 
to bleed you, or perhaps he will be *o good as to liave you rub 
Led with spirits, it draws the pun from the side, you know 
Pavel Ivanich will do his best Hell shout and stamp his foot, 
and then he’ll do what he can Hcs a nice gentleman, very 
kind, Cod bless him As soon as we get there hell come 
running out of Ins hou'e, and «larl swearing Uliat’ \^hy’' 
hell ‘bout '\^hy didnt you come earlier’ \ni I a dog to look 
after vou devils the whole dav’ ttTiy didnt you come in the 
morning’ Get out’ Coma lomorroul And 1 wiP 

ro 


Doctor! Pavd IvanicJ)! Your Honour!’ — Gee up, yon devil, 
gee up!” 

Tlie turner laslicd al the horse and ramhled on, not looking 
at his wife, 

“ ‘Your Honour! As Cod is my witness ... I swear hy the 
Holy Cross that I left liome early in the morning. How could I 
gel here in time when the Lord in Jus wrath sent a blizzard like 
this? You can sec for your.self. , , , Even a good horse would 
not h(! able to make it, and mine — look al it! — it’s not a horse, 
it’s a disgrace!’ And Pavel Ivariich will frown and shout: ‘I know 
you! Yoii’ll always find an excuse! Especially you, Grigory! I 
know you well, I suppose you slopped on the way five times at 
taverns.’ And Pll say: ‘Your Honour! Am I a lieartlcss beast, 
a heathen? My old woman ready to give up the ghost, dying, 
and me to be running into taverns! How can you say such 
things? To hell with the taverns!’ Then Pavel Ivanich will tell 
them to carry you into the hospital. And I will bow down be- 
fore him: ‘J’avel Ivanich! Your Honour! We thank you humbly! 
Forgive us, poor fools and sinners. Do not judge us harshly, 
we’re only muzhiks! We deserve to be kicked out, and you come 
out into the snow to meet us.’ And I’nvel Ivanich will look as 
if he was ready to strike me, and will say: ‘Instead of Iloftping 
down at my feel, you’d belter slop swilling vodka, you fool, and 
have some pity on your old woman. You ought to be whipped!’ 
‘Whipped, Pavel Ivanich, God knows we ought to be whipped! 
But how can we help falling al your feel and bowing before you, 
when you are our benefactor, our own father? Your Honour! 
It’s the truth Pm saying, before God it is — spit in tny eye if 1 
go back on it! The moment my Matryona here gets belter, the 
moment she is herself again, I’ll make you whatever you are 
good enough to order, A cigaretlc-case, if you like, of sjteckled 
birch, croquet-balls, skittles as good ns foreign ones. . , , I’ll do 
anything for you! And I won’t lake a kopek from you. They’d 
take four rubles from you in Moscow for a cigaretlc-case like 
that, and J won t take a kopek.’ And the doctor will laugh and 
say; ‘All right! All right! That’ll do, A pity you’re .such a 
drunkard, ihougli.’ 1 know how to talk to the gentry, old woman- 
'J’he gentleman doesn’t live tlial 1 couldn’t get round. If only 
God helps ns not to lose our way! What a blizzard! I can hardly 
see for the snow.” 

The turner muttered incessanilv. I.;.- - 



tnedianicall), to ^lille his unea<iness Hut though he had vords 
and to spare at his command, the thoughts and questions in 
his head were still more numerous Grief had taken the turner 
unav,are«, like a bolt from the blue, and he was at his wit’s end, 
unable to recoser, to become his normal «elf again, to think Up 
till now he had lived a carefree life, in a kind of drunken stupor, 
knowing neither grief nor joy, and all of a sudden he felt cxcru 
ciating pain at }iis heart The lighthearted idler and drunkard 
sudden!) found him<elf in the position of a hus), preoccupied 
man, a man in a hurr), at odds with nature herself 

As the turner remembered it, the grief had begun the evening 
before hen he had returned home the evening before, tipsy as 
u>ual, and begun from ancient habit, to swear and brandi<h his 
fists, Ins wife had looked at her l)rant as she had never looked 
at him before The usual expression of her old C)es was as 
mart)rcd and meek as that of a dog which is beaten plentifully 
and fed sparsely, but now the) were stern and still, like the e>e$ 
of saints in icons, or of d>ing people Tlie grief had begun with 
those strange, disturbing c>e8 Tlie bewildered turner bad beg 
ged a neiglibour to lend him his hor«e and now he was taking 
Ins wife to the hospital in the hope that Pavel Ivamch with his 
powders and «alves would bring back the familiar expression to 
the old woman's c)es 

“Mind, Matrjona” he muttered “if Pavel Ivamch a«ks )ou if 
I belt )ou <a) ‘Oh no Sir' \nd 1 11 never beat )ou an) more 
Ry tbc Holy Cross I wont' ^ou know I never reall) meant it 
when I beat )ou I onlv beat >ou for want of something belter 
to do I’m fond of )ou Another man wouldnt care but I take 
)ou to the hospital Im doing all I can And in a blizzard 
iike this' Thy will oh Lord' If onlv the lord would help us not 
to lose our way' Hows vour side Malrvona’ Mliv dont )oii 
«a) something’ I a«k )OU — docs vour side hurl’ 

He thought it queer that the <now did not melt on the old 
woman’s face, queer that the face it'elf seemed to have lengthened 
and was such an earth) gre) colour, like soiled wax, and looked 
so stern «o grave 

‘Old fool'” fnutlered the turner “I a»k )ou in good faith, 
before God, and )ou Old fool' I wont take vou to Pavel 
Ivamch «o tliere' ’ 

Tlie turner let the reins Inng loose and gave lum»elf up to 
his thoughts He could not bring himself to turn and look at the 
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VANKA 


Nine )car old Vanka /IiHko\ wlio had been apprenticed three 
months ago to Al}akhin the «hoeinaker, did not go to bed on 
Chri«tmas e\e He \taitcd till his matter and mislre<s and the 
senior apprentices had gone to cliiirch, and then took from the 
cupboard a bottle of ink and a pen Hith a rusty nib, spread out 
a crumpled «heet of paper, and was all rcad> to write Before 
tracing the first letter he glanced several times anxiousl) at the 
door and window, peered at the dark icon with shehes holding 
cobbler’s lasts stretching on either side of it, and ga^e a quiter 
ing sigh The paper la> on the bench, and Vanka knelt on the 
floor at the bench 

“Dear Grandad Konstantin Makaricli,” he wrote “I am writing 
a letter to }ou I «end you ChriMmas greetings and hope God 
will send you his blessings I have no father and no Mummie and 
you are all I base left ” 

Vanka raised his eyes to the dark svindow pane in which the 
reflection of the candle flickered and in his imagination distinctly 
saw lus grandfather, Kon«tantin Makaricli who was night watch 
man on the estate of *ome centlefolk called /hiiarcx He was 
a ‘‘mall, lean old rnan about sixts fne but remarkably Il^cly 
and agile, with a «miling face and exes bleary with drink In 
the day time he either slept m the back kitchen or sat joking 
with the cook and the kitchen maids, and in the night wrapped 
m a great slieep«kin coat, he walked round and round the estate 
sounding Ins rattle After him, with drooping head* »rnl old 
Ka«htanka and another doc, called Eel on account of hi* hlack 
coat nnd long, wea«cl like body tel was wonderfiilK rc-peclful 
and insinuating, and turned the «amr appealui^ ^.lance on friends 
and strangers alike, but he inspired cnnfid n > m n<, one His 
deferential manner and docilitx were a cloak for tin most Jcsui 
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here take me home to the village J canl hear jt any longer Oh 
Grandad I beg and implore jou and 1 mil aluajs pra) for jou 
do take me away from here or I’ll die ” 

Vankas lips twitched, he nibbed his Cjes with a black fist 
and gave a sob 

“I Will grind your snuff for jou,” he went on “I will pra) for 
JOU and you can flog me as hard as you like if I am naughty 
And if you think there is nothing for me to do I will ask the 
steward to take pity on me and let me clean the hoots or I will 
go as a shepherd boy instead of Fedya Dear Grandad I cant 'tand 
It It IS killing me I thought I would run away on foot to the 
village but 1 have no boots and I was afraid of the frosL And 
when I grow up to be a man I will look after you and 1 will not 
let anyone hurt you and when you die I will pray for your soul 
like I do for my Mummie 

“iMoscow is such a big town there are so many gentlemens 
houses and such a lot of horses and no sheep and the dogs are 
not a bit fierce The boys dont go about with the star at Cfiriri 
mas and they dont let you sing in church and once I saw them 
selling fish hooks in the shop all together with the lines and for 
any fish you like very good ones and there was one would hold 
a *heat fish weighing a pood and I have seen shops where there 
are all sorts of guns just like tbc master has at home they must 
cost a hundred rubles each And in the butchers (hops there are 
grouse and wood cock and hares but tbc people in the shop dont 
say where they were shot 

‘Dear Grandad when they have a Christmas tree at the big 
house take a gilded nut for roc and put it away in the green chest 
A«k Miss Olga Ignatyevna tell her its for Vanka ’ 

Vanka gave a sharp sigh and once more gazed at the window 
pane lie remembered his grandfaihcr going to get a Chri'tmis 
tree for the gentry, and taking liiv ^rand'oii with him Oh, what 
happy times tlio'e had been* Grandfather would give a chuckle, 
and the frost bound wood chuckled and Vanka, following their 
example, chuckled, too before chopping down the fir tree Grand 
fallier would «mokc a pipe, take a long pinch of snuff and laugh 
at the shivering Vanka The young fir trees coated with 
nme, stood motionless, wailing to *ee which one of them 
was to die And suddenly a hare would come leaping over a 
•now drift, swift as an arrow Grandfather could never help 
shouting 

‘Stop it, slop it *top It' Oh, you stub tailed devil' 
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Grandfather would drag the tree to the big house, and they 
would start decorating it. . . . Miss Olga Ignatyevna, Vanka’s 
favourite, was the busiest of all. While Pelageya, Vanka’s 
mother, was alive and in service at the big house, Olga Ignatyevna 
used to give Vanka sweets, and amuse lierself by teaching him 
to read, write and count to a hundred, and even to dance the 
quadrille. But when Pelageya died, the orphaned Vanka was 
sent down to the back kitchen to his grandfather, and from there 
to Moscow, to Alyakhin the shoemaker. . . . 

“Come to me dear Grandad,” continued Vanka. “I beg you 
for Christs sake take me away from here. Pity me unhappy 
orphan they beat me all the time and I am always hungry and 
I am so miserable here I cant tell you I cry all the time. And 
one day the master hit me over the head with a last and I fell 
down and thought I would never get up again. I have such a 

miserable life worse than a dogs. And I send my love to Alyona 

one-eyed Yegor and the coachman and dont give my concertina 
to anyone. I remain your grandson Ivan Zhukov dear Grandad 
come.” 

Vanka folded the sheet of paper in four and put it into an 
envelope which he had bought the day before for a kopek. . . . 
Then he paused to think, dipped his pen into the ink-pot, wrote: 
“GRANDAD”, scratched his head, thought again, and added: 

“KONSTANTIN MAKARICJI THE VILLAGE” 

Pleased that no one had prevented him from writing, he put 

on his cap and ran out into the street without putting his coal on 

over his shirt. 

The men at the butcher’s told liim, when he asked them the 
day before, that letters arc put into letter-boxes, and from these 
boxes sent all over the world on mail coaches with three horses 
and drunken drivers and jingling bells. Vanka ran as far as the 
nearest letter-box and dropped his precious letter into the slit. . . . 

An hour later, lulled by rosy hopes, he was fast asleep. . . . 
He dreamed of a stove. On the stove-ledge sal his grandfather, 
his bare feel dangling, reading the letter to the cooks. . . . Eel 
was walking backwards and forwards in front of the stove, 
wagging his tail. . . . 
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ANTAGOMSTS 


Some time after nine o clock on a dark September nigbt, 
Andrei, 'ix)earold, and ihe onl) «on of Doctor Klnlo^, 
/emstso medical officer, died of diphtheria The doctor's wife 
had ju«t *unk on to her knees at the side of the cot, in the fir»t 
paroxysm of despair, when (he f[ont*door bell rang shrilly. 

Owing to the diphtheria the servants had been sent out of tlie 
hou<c in the morning Kirilox )u«t as he was, in his shirt sleexe*, 
his waistcoat unbuttoned, went to open the door, not exen wiping 
Ins wet face and carbolic stained hands It was dark m ilie hall, 
and all he could make out of the man who entered was his height, 
winch was average, his white miifncr, and his large face, which 
was «o pale that it seemed to light up tlic hall 
‘ Is the doctor at homc^” he axked <niickl) 

“I am at home,” replied Kinlox What do you want’” 

‘Oil' Clad to meet you’ *aid the man in a lone of relief 
groping for the doctors hand in the dark, and pressing it heartily 
helwecn his two hands when he found it “\erx glad xery 
glad' We haxc met before My name is \bogin I had the 
plea«iire of meeting xou in the summer at the Cnuchevs I m so 
glad I found you in Come with me at once f implore xou my 
wife IS dangerously ill I haxe mx carnage here 
The xoicc and movements of the newcomer showed that he was 
m a state of extreme agitation lie was breathing fa«t and spoke 
in a ropid, trembling voice, as if he had only ju't escaped from 
a fire or a mad dog, and he e\pre«-^d him«e1f with childlike 
artle«»ne«s He spoke in short, broken phra«es as people who 
are terrified and overwhelmed are apt to, and uttered a number 
of irrelevant words having nothing to do with the ca-e 

“I was afraid I wouldn’t find you m he went on \11 the 
way lierc I went through agonies Put on your coat and come 
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for God’s sake.,.. It began like lliis: Papcbinsky came to sec 
me — Alexander Semyonovich, you know him. Wc sal talking for 
a while, and llien wc went to the table, and had lea. Suddenly 
my wife cried out, pul her hand on lier heart, and fell back in 
her chair. Wo carried her to her bed and ... I ruhhed her 
temples with ammonia and sprinkled her with water... but she 
lay there like the dead. . . . I’m so afraid it’s aneurism. . . . 
Come. . . . Ifer father died of aneurism. . .” 

Kirilov listened in silence as if be did not understand Russian. 

When Abogin again mentioned Papcbinsky and his wife’s 
father, and again searched for Kirilov’s band in the darkness, the 
doctor threw back his head and drawled out indifferently: 

“Sorry 1 can’t go to your bouse. Five minutes ago my — son 
died.” 

“No, really!” whispered Abogin, retreating a step. “My God, 
what an inopportune moment I have chosen. What an unlucky 
day — ^il’s really remarkable. What a coincidence . . . who would 
have thought it!” 

He .seized the door-handle, his head bent, as if lost in thought. 
Apjjarcnlly he was undecided whether to go or to continue his 
entreaties. 

“Listen!” he said passionately, seizing Kirilov by the shirt- 
sleeve. “I understand your situation perfectly. God knows I’m 
ashamed to try and gain your attention at such a moment, but 
what am I to do? Judge for yourself — where am I to go? There’s 
not a single other doctor in the place but you. Come, for God’s 
sake! I don’t ask you for my.self. ft’s not I who am ill.” 

A silence ensued. Kirilov turned bis back on Abogin, stood 
thus for a minute or two, and then went slowly out of the hall 
into the sitting-room. Judging by his irresolute, mechanical gait, 
by the absorption with which, once in the room, he straightened 
the fringed shade on the unlit lamp, and glanced into a thick 
book lying on the table, he had neither intentions nor desires at 
that moment, and was thinking of nothing. He had probably 
-quite forgotten that there was a stranger standing in the hail. 
The dusk and rjuiet of the room seemed only to increase his 
slujiefaclion. 

Going from the sitting-room into his study, he raised his right 
fool higher than necessary, and grojicd for the frame of the door, 
-while bis whole figure expressed a kind of bewilderment, as if he 
bad found himself in a strange house, or had got drunk for the 


new sensation A iroad strip of light spread across one of the 
walls of the study and over the bookshehcs, this light, together 
with tlie lieav>, pungent odour of carbolic and ether, came from 
the door into the bedroom, winch was ajar .. The doctor sank 
into a chair at the table For a moment he gazed drowsily at his 
Looks, lit up by the ray of light, and then got up again and went 
into the bedroom 

Here, m the bedroom, a deathly stillness reigned Here the 
veriest trifle bore eloquent testimony to the tempest which had 
so recently raged, and had now subsided into weariness, here all 
was repose A candle standing on a stool amidst a crowd of 
bottles, boxes and jars, and a big lamp on the chest of drawers, 
lit up the whole room On a Led right under the window lay a 
little boy with his eyes open and an expression of wonder on 
his face ife did not move, but bis open eyes seemed to get darker 
every moment, and to be going deeper and deeper into bis skull. 
Her hands on his body, and her face hidden m the bed clothes, 
the mother knelt at the bed side Like the child, she also did not 
move, but what potential movement there was m the curves of 
her body and in her arms' She pre$«ed against iJie bed with her 
whole being, with force and avidil), as if fearing to disturb the 
quiet easeful pose her exhausted body had at last found for 
Itself Ulankets, scraps of linen basins, the water standing in 
pools on the floor, the brushes and spoons lying about, the white 
bottle of lime water, the very air, heavy and close — all was 
resting and seemed to be plunged in profound peace 

The doctor stood beside Ins wife, tbnist his hands into hts 
troupers pockets and, his head on one side fixed his gaze on his 
son Ills face expressed mdilTerence, and only the drops glisten 
mg on his beard showed that he had recently wept 

The rcpelfcnce and horror associated with tlie idea of death 
were lacking m the bedroom In the prevailing paralysis the 
mothers pose, the indilTcrcnee stamped on the features of the 
father, th ' ~ ... „ ,.....,1, 'ouching, 

that subtl people 

will not b^, and 

winch, probably, can only be conveyed by music And there was 
beauty in the sombre stillness Kinlov and his vnfc said nothing 
did not weep, as if, in addition to the burden of their gnef they 
felt the poetry of their situation Just as m its lime iheir vouih 
bad passed, their right to have children hid vanished for ever 
with this boy. The doctor vvas forty four years old lie was already 
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willi )oit b) t!ie coat collar \erj well, Jo <o, but I am fit 
for nothing Im not e\cn in a slate to speaV Ixcu«p 
me 

‘^ou sltouldn t u'c that lone lo me. Doctor,’ «aid Abogin, 
once more tugging at the Joclors slccic ‘\^liat do I care about 
Volume XlII*’ I haic no right whatever to force )ou again*t 
)our will If )ou arc coming, then come’ If not, it cant be 
helped, 1 appeal not to >oiir inclinitions but to )our heart A 
>oung woman is dying You sa) jour «on has just died — then 
of all people jou ought to understand mj anguish’ 

Abogm’a voice trembled with agitation There was much more 
persuasive power in the trembling and (he tones of liis voice 
than in Ins words Abogin was sincere, but it was rematkabis 
lliat all his phrases sounded Milled callous unnecessarily florid, 
and seemed an offence both to the atmosphere of the doctors 
flat, and to the v^oman dving somewhere far awaj He felt it 
himself, and, fearing he could not make himself understood 
tried Ins utmost to make Ins voice soft and appealing so as 
to get bis way, if not b> words then b) sincerity of accent It 
imy be asserted that phrases however beautiful and deep, only 
afTcct tiic indifferent, and do not always satisfy those who are 
liapp) or grief stricken Tins is why the highest ctpression of 
happiness or grief is more often linn not silence I/ivers under 
stand each other better when Uiej are silent and a passionate, 
ardent speech over a grave only touches outsiders and seems 
cold and insignificant to the widow and children 

Kirilov stood in silence VI hen \bogin pronounced a few 
more phrases about the high calling of a doctor self sacrifice 
and so on, the doctor asked morosely 
‘ Is it far’ ’ 

‘ Onlv about thirteen or fourteen \erst« My horses are excel 
lent. Doctor I give vou mv word of honour thev 11 take you 
there and back within an hour Only one hour' 

These last vsords weighed more with (he doctor than the refer 
ences to humanity and the calling of a doctor Vflcr a moment’s 
consideration, he said, sighing 
‘Very well Lets go' 

He went into his study with a rapid gait now become quite 
steady, and a moment after appeared in a long frock coat Tlie 
delighted Abogin walked Le«ide him with sliort shufflin leps 
helped him on with lii« coat and went iit nf ilie 1 lu with 
him 
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ll was dark oulside, but lighter than in the liall, Tiie tall, 
stooping figure of the doctor, his narrow beard, and aquiline 
nose were clearly outlined against the darkness. Abogin, besides 
his pallid face, now displayed a big head and a student’s cap 
which hardly covered the crown. Tlie muffler showed white only 
in front, at the back it was hidden by liis long hair. 

“Believe me, I shall know how to show my appreciation for 
your magnanimity,” lie murmured, as he seated the doctor in 
the carriage. “We’ll be there in no time. Luka, old chap, drive 
as fast as you can. Please do!” 

The coachman drove rapidly. At first they passed a row of 
ugly buildings ranged along the court-yard of the hospital. They 
were all in darkness, but for a bright light streaming across 
the front-garden from a window right at the back of the yard, 
and three windoivs in the top storey of one of tlie hospital build- 
ings, in which the panes seemed paler than the surrounding air. 
Then the carnage plunged into thick darkness, and there was 
a smell of damp and mushrooms and the sound of rustling leaves. 
Among the branches, the ciows, aroused by the noise of the 
wheels, raised startled, plaintive cries, as if they knew the doctor’s 
son was dead, and Ahogin’s wife was ill. But soon single trees, 
and then thickets, began to flash by. A pond, on the surface of 
which reposed great black shadows, gleamed sombrely and the 
carriage rolled over open country. The cawing of the crows 
became hollower, and soon died altogether. 

Kirilov and Abogin hardly spoke the whole way. Only once 
Abogin sighed, murmuring: 

“Agonizing situation. You never love those near to you as 
you do when you fear to lose them.’’ 

And when the carriage slowed down to ford the river, Kirilov 
suddenly started, and moved in his seat, as if alarmed by the 
splashing of the water. 

“Look here, let me go,” he said mournfully. “I’ll come to you 
later on. I only want to send my assistant to my wife. After all, 
she’s quite alone.’’ 

Abogin said nothing. The carriage swayed, its wheels knocking 
against the stones, emerged on the sandy shore and rolled on- 
wards. In his misery Kirilov fidgeted and glanced around him. 
Behind them, by the dim light of the stars could he seen the 
road and the willows on the river bank, vanishing in the gloom. 
To the right extended a plain, as smooth and boundless as the 
.sky. In the distance dim lights gleamed on it here and there. 



probabl) abote peat m3r«hes To ihe left, parallel to the road 
stretched a hillside, shagg) Mth bushes, and abo\c it the big 
red crescent moon hung molionless, slightly \ciled by the mist, 
and surrounded by tiny cloudlets, %hich «ecmed to be v.attliing 
>t from all sides, and mounting guard oser it, so that it should 
not go away 

The whole of nature seemed to be per\adcd v.ith despair and 
di«case Like a fallen woman alone m a dark room, trjing not 
to think, about the pa*l, the earth was haunted by memories of 
spring and summer, waiting in apathy for the inevitable arrnal 
of winter V^Tieroer one looked nature presented a dark, endlessly 
deep, chilly pit out of which neither Kinlos Abogin, nor the red 
crescent moon could ever clamber 

The nearer the carnage approached its destination, the more 
impatient Abogin became He moved about, jumped up, looked 
ahead over the coachman’s shoulder And when at last the car 
riage drew up m front of a porch picturesquely draped with a 
striped canvas curtain, he looked up at the lighted windows 
on the second floor, his breath coming faster and louder 

‘ If anything happens I will nevTr get over it,” he said, accom 
panying the doctor into the hall and rubbing his hands in hii 
ogitation “ISut there are no sounds of perturbation so everything 
must be all right, <o far, ' he added straining hts ears in the 
silence 

Neither voices nor footsteps were to be heard in the hall and 
the whole house seemed asleep despite the brilliant lights Now 
the doctor and Abogin who had Intlierto been in the dark 
could sec each other properly The doctor was tall •toop«hould 
cred, and dressed in a slovenly manner He was not good look 
ing His thick, almost negroid lips, aquiline no«e and languid, 
indifferent glance held something which was unplea«anllv h3r»h 
cold and severe His unbrushed hair sunken temples the prema 
lure greyness of his long, narrow beard with the chin gleamin'* 
through It here and there, the earth) pallor of his «kin, his 
negligent awkward manners, all «ugge«ted liabitual want depn 
valion, weariness of life lark of interest m people To look 
at his inexpressive figure you would never have thought tins man 
had a wife, that he could weep for a child \bogin represented 
something very different He was a stocky massive fair man 
with a big bead, and marked but pudgv features rleirantlv 
attired according to the latest fashion Tlierc wa« » imcihing 
aristocratic and leonine in his bearing his tightly buttoned frock 


coal, ills mane of haii, and liis face. He lield np his head as he 
walked, his chest thrust well forward, spoke in a pleasant- bari- 
tone, while an almost feminine elegance displayed itself in the 
way in which he removed his muffler, and smoothed his hair. 
Even his pallor, and the childish timidity with which he glanced 
up the stairs while taking off his overcoat, did not mar the 
general impression or affect the state of good nourishment, the 
health, and the self-confidence which emanated from his whole 
figure. 

“Nobody about and not a sound,” he said, as be mounted 
the stairs. “And no fuss. Let’s hope. . , .” 

He conducted the doctor through the hall into a big room, 
in which hovered the black shape of a grand piano, and a can- 
delabra hung from the ceiling enveloped in a while loose-cover. 
From this room they went into a small drawing-room, very 
snug and pleasant, veiled in a kind of rosy twilight. 

“Sit down here and wait, Doctor,” said Abogin. “I'll be back 
in a minute. I’ll go and tell them you’re here.” 

Kirilov was left alone. The luxury of the drawing-room, the 
pleasant twilight, his very presence in a strange unfamiliar house, 
an adventure in itself, seemed not to make the faintest impres- 
sion on him. He sat down in an arm-chair and inspected his 
carbolic-stained fingers. He barely observed a crimson lamp- 
shade and a ’cello-case, but glancing towards the ticking clock 
he did notice a stuffed wolf, as massive and well-nourished as 
Abogin himself. 

All was quiet. Far away in one of the other rooms someone 
exclaimed “Ah!” loudly, a glass door, apparently of a ward- 
robe, clattered, and all was .silence once more. After five 
minutes or so Kirilov stopped looking at his hands and raised 
his eyes towards the door through which Abogin had disap- 
peared. 

Abogin was standing in the door-w’ay, but he was not the 
same man who had gone out of the room. His look of nourish- 
ment and refined elegance had deserted him, his face, hands, 
and pose were .stamped with a repulsive air of something which 
was neither horror exactly, nor physical distress. His nose, lips, 
moustache, all his features, were twitching, as if they wanted to 
wrench themselves from his face, there was a gleam of pain in 
his eyes. . . . 

He strode with long, heavy steps into the middle of the draw- 
ing-room, and then bent forward, groaned, and shook his fists. 



"Slie Jccened me'” he «houled «lres«ing the middle s>llahle 
of the »ord “deccncd” *Decei\ed me' Left me' FcIJ jJl and 
•ent me for the doctor simpl) to nin «wa} with that lacfcanapes 
Papchin«V.> ' M) Cod' 

Abogin strode hca\ilj up to the doctor, «hook hn pudg) white 
fists into the latter's face, and howled out 

‘Left me' Deceived me' Wh) all that lying’ My Cod' My 
Cod' \^h> that filth), swindling tnck, iJiat treacherous, ficndidi 
game’ \^hat harm did I ever do her’ She's left me' 

Tears rolled down his cheeks He turned on his heel and 
began pacing up and down the drawingroom In Ins »hort 
frock coat, fadiionable narrow trousers, which made his legs 
look too thin for his body with Ins big head and mane of hair, 
lie was now more like a lion than eicr A look of curio'jt) 
flashed across the doctors indifferent features He rose and 
looked at Abogm 

‘‘Out wliere is the patient’ he 8»ked 

‘Patient' Patient'' shouted \bogin laughing and cr)ing and 
still brmdishing his fists ‘Slies not a patient «he8 on accursed 
female' How ba«e' How «)i8bb)' Satan ]jjm«clf, you would 
think, could not have invented anything more revolting Sent 
me away <o that <lie could run off run away with that yacka 
napes, tint dull wag that pimp' Oh Cod I would rather *hc 
liad died' I shall never get over it Never' 

The doctor drew' him«eff up He blinked his eves filled witli 
tear*, bis narrow beard wagged from left to right a« bn yaws 
mov ed 

‘Excuse me— what is the meaning of all this’ he a«kcd 
looking round curiously My child has died my wife is over 
come with grief, alone m the hou^ I can hardly stand my 
self, I Invent «Icpt for three night* and what do 1 find’ I 
have been made to yday a yiarl in some vulgar farce to act 
ns a kind of stage properly I — I don I understand 

\hogin opened one fnt, flung a crumpled «heet ol note paper 
on the floor and trampled on it as if it were an in«cct he wanted 
to de troy 

‘And 1 noticed nothing understood nothing” he said through 
clenched teeth shaking Ins fist in front of his face with an 
expression as if someone had ju<t trodden on his corn ‘I never 
noticed the way he came every day never noticed that he came 
in a carnage today ^hv s carnage’ \nd I blind fool never 
noticed' IJlind fool'” 
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“I — I don't understand,” muttered the doctor. “What does it 
all mean? It’s sheer contempt of the individual, it’s a mockery 
of human suffering. It’s simply impossible — I never heard of 
such a thing in my life!” 

With blapk incredulity, like a man who has only just begun 
to realize that he has been deeply insulted, the doctor shrugged 
his shoulders, and flung out both his hands, and, unable cither 
to speak or act, sank into the arm-chair. 

“So you don’t love me any more, you love another — ^very well 
then, but why the deception, why the base, treacherous trick!” 
exclaimed Abogin tearfully. “What’s the good of it? And what 
was it for? What harm did I', ever do you? Doctor!” he cried 
impetuously, going up to Kirilov. “You have been the involunt- 
ary witness of my misfortune, and I will not conceal the truth 
from you. I swear to you, I loved that woman, I ivorshippcd 
her, I was her slave. I sacrificed everything for her. Quarrelled 
with my people, threw up my work, gave up music, forgave her 
things I would never have forgiven my mother or sister. ... I 

never gave her a harsh look I never gave her the slightest 

grounds. What arc all the lies for? I did not demand love, 
but why this base deception? If you didn’t love me, then why 
not say so, frankly — you knew my views on all this. . . 

With tears in his eyes, and trembling all over, Abogin poured 
out his whole heart before the doctor, in perfect sincerity. He 
spoke passionately, his hands pressed to his heart, revealing his 
domestic secrets without the slightest hesitation, actually seem- 
ing to be glad that these secrets had at last escaped from him. 
If he could have gone on talking for another hour in this way, 
completely unbosomed himself, he would no doubt have felt 
belter. Who, knows? If the doctor had heard him out with friend- 
ly sympathy, perhaps, as so often happens, he would have re- 
conciled himself to his fate without a murmur, and without 

committing unnecessary follies But this was not to be. 

While Abogin was speaking, a noticeable change came over the 
doctor's face. The indifference and wonder stamped on his feat- 
ures gradually gave way to an expression of bitter resentment, 
indignation and wrath. His features became still more harsh, 
unyielding and disagreeable. When Abogin held in front of his 
eyes the photograph of a good-looking young woman whoso 
face, w’as ns stern and blank as a nun’s and asked him whether 
anyone could believe that a woman with a face like that could 



he, the doctor suddenly sprang to his feet with a sa\age gleam 
jn his cje«, and said, rudely, eraphasirjng e»erj >»ord 
“Why arc you telling me all this’ I am not interested I mil 
not h«tcn to you!” Here lie began to shout, banking on the 
table with his fi't “I don’t need jour trivial secrets, damn them’ 
Don’t dare to speak to me about such trash Perhaps you think 
I haven’t been sufficiently insulted yet’ You consider me a scr 
vant whom you can insult with impunity Is that it’ ’ 

Abogtn backed away from Kinlov and stared at him in amar 
rment 

“^hat did you bring roe here for’’ continued the doctor, his 
beard wagging “You married for want of something belter to 
do, you can play out your melodrama for the »ame rea'on, but 
what’s it to do with me’ ttlial have f to do with your lore 
affairs’ I-eavc me in peace’ Co in for gentlemanly fisticuffs, 
show off your humane ideals play — ’ (here the doctor 'hot 
a glance at the ’cello case), ’play your double ba‘s and irom 
bone, fatten like a gelded cockerel but dont dare to trifle 
with huixnn beings If 'o« cant respect tlicm, leave them 
alone’" 

‘ Extu'c me, but what dot» all tins mean’’’ said Abogin, his 
face flushing 

‘It means that it is base and ignoble to play with people like 
this I’m a doctor, you consider doctors and all workers vilta 
do not ■•fnell of eaude Cologne and prostitution your lackey* 
people of mauvois ion Do «o if vou like but vou have no right 
to u«c a sulTenng man as stage propertv 
‘ How dare you say that to roe’ said Ahogm softly, his face 
again twitching, this time with obvious rage 
‘ flow dare you, knowing of my sorrow bring me here to 
li'ten to your vapourings’ «houied thr d n r banging on the 
table again ‘^7131 gives von the right to mock at another's 
gnef’ * 

‘^ou must be mad’’ cued Abogin ‘How ungenerous I am 
I rofoundlj unhappy myself, and and " 

Unhappy’’’ echoed the doctor scornfully 'Don’t u«c that 
word, it has no application to you Uoller« who cannot meet 
their bill*. aI«o call them*clves unhappv V cockerel suffering 
from adipo'it) is unhippy loo 

\ou forget yourself, my dear Sir* squealed \bogin ‘For 
siicli words blows are dealt D you under nn 1 me’ 
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hen, a Iitlle later, the doctor was ®eated in the carnage on 
Ins wa) home, the scornful expression still remained in las 
eyes It was dark, much darker than it had been an hour ago 
The red crescent moon had di<appearcd behind the lull and the' 
guardian clouds la) in dark patches around the <lars \^lieels 
could be heard on the road behind, and a brougham with red 
lamps gleaming o\erlook the doctor It was Abogin, intent on 
protecting, on committing follies 

All the way home the doctor thought, not of bis wife nor of 
Andrei, but of Abogm and of the people inhabiting the house 
he had just left IIis thoughts were unjust and cruel lie con 
demned Abogin Abogin’s wife, Papchin'k), e\cr)one lining in 
a rosj p^rfumeS du«k and gaie him«eJ/ up to hatred and con 
tempt for them all the wa) till his ser) heart ached And an 
attitude to these people which was quite unjust took firm root 
in his mind 

Time will pass, and Kirilovs grief will pas< but the unjust 
attitude, unworlh) of a human heart will not pa«*, but will 
remain with the doctor till the da) of his death 
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Ignorant, nor do I speechify at banquets or oscr the graies of 
my colleagues My name as a scientist is untami'hed, and 
there IS nothing to complain of It is a fortunate name 

The hearer of this name, mjself that is to «ay, is a man of 
sixty two bald with false teeth and an incurable tic My person 
IS as insignificant and unlosely as my name is hnlltant and 
loiely My head and hands shabc from sheer weakness My neck 
IS like the fingerboard of a double bass as Turgenev says of 
One of his heroines, my chest is holIoH, my back narrow When 
I speak or gi\e lectures my mouth droops to one side Wlien I 
smije my face is cohered with the wnnkles of age and approaching 
death There is nothing impressive in my puny self unless it be 
that, when overtaken by the tic an expression comes over mv 
face which must suggest to anyone who looks at me the Mem 
impressive thought This man will probably soon die ” - 

1 can still lecture fairly well As before I know how to keep 
the attention of my audience for two hours on end My enthu 
‘lasm my command of language and my wit make the defects 
of my voice pass unnoticed though it is dry and harsh and 1 
sometimes drone like a preacher Hut I am a poor writer Tliat 
section of my brain which controls my talent as an author no 
longer serves me My memory has become weak there is a lack 
of logical sequence in my thoughts and when I commit them 
to paper it always seems to me that I have lo^I the flair required 
for their integration my composition is monolonou* mv phra'cs 
jejune and timid I often fail to write what I want to by the 
time 1 come to the end I find I have forgotten the beginning I 
often forget the simplest v»ord< and always have to waMe a 
great deal of energy to avoid «uperfIoous phrases and unneces 
«3ry subordinate clauses in my Idlers — obvious signs of the 
decline of my mental processes \nd it is noleworlhv that the 
simpler the letter, the greater the strain on mv powers I feel 
much more at home writing a scientific article than inditing a 
congratulatory cpi«tle or a bu«ine<s report Another thing — I 
find It a great deal easier to write in German or English than in 
Ku'sian 

\<ilh regard to my prr«ent life I mu«t firM and foremoM men 
tion the in'omnia to which f have latelv been a martyr If I 
were asked what is the mam ba ic feature of your cxiMence’ 
I would reply — insomnia According to mv tune honoured 
practice I undre'S and gd into bed preei'clv ai mi In ght I fall 
a«leep almost at once, but wake up at about iwo feeling a if I 



Jiad not slept at all. I have to get out of bed and light the lamp. 
For an hour or two I pace the floor of my room, staring at the 
familiar pictures and photographs in it. When I am tired of 
walking up and down, I seat myself at my desk. I sit there 
motionless, thinking of nothing, and feeling no desire for any- 
thing. If a hook lies before me I move it mechanically towards 
me and read without the slightest interest. In this way I recently 
read quite mechanically, in a single night, a whole novel, with 
the strange title IVhai the Swallow Sang of. Sometimes I try 
to occupy my mind by counting to a thousand, or conjuring u]) 
the face of some friend of mine, and endeavouring to rccal] in 
what year and under what circumstances he joined the Faculty. 

I like listening to sounds. Somctimc.s, two doors away, my 
daughter Liza mutters something rapidly in her sleep, or my 
wife passes through the drawing-room with a candle in licr hand, 
invariably dropping the match-box; sometimes the .=hrinking 
panels, of the wardrobe creak, or the wick in the lamp begins 
humming suddenly; and all these sounds affect me strangely. 

Not to sleep at night means to be conscious the whole time 
that one is abnormal and I wait impatiently for the morning and 
the day to come, when it is natural to be awake. Many tedious 
hours pass before the cock in the yard begins to crow. TJiis is 
my fir.‘'t deliverer. When the cock crows 1 know that the hall 
porter will wake up in an hour, and for some reason, unknown 
to me, go U[)stairs, coughing irritably. And then the window- 
panes will begin gradually to pale, and the sound of voices will 
come from the street. . . . 

The day begins for me with the appearance in my bedroom 
of my wife. She comes in in her skirt, washed and smelling of 
eau-de-Cologne, but with lier hair down, trying to look as if her 
vi«;it were quite casual, invariably saying the, same thing: 

“F.xciise me, 1 just looked in.... Another bad night?’’ 

Then she extinguishes the lamp, sits down at the table, and 
begins talking. Though no prophet, I know in advance what she 
will say. The same every morning. Usually, after anxious enqui- 
ries as to my health, she suddenly remembers our officer son, 
serving in Vi'ar^aw. /\ftcr the twentieth of each month we send 
him fifty ruhle= — and it i.s chiefly this which serves as the theme 
of onr conversation. 

“Of course it's liard for us,” .sighs my wife. “Bui until he is 
firmly established in life it is our duty to help hitn. The poor 
boy lives among clrangers hi< pay is ver>' low. . , . But if you 



V\ hat d >ou ihink’ ’ 

Dail) experience might Ime taught m) wife lint oiir exjieii 
(lilure IS not dinnnishcd L> constant discussion Lut ni) wife has 
«o use for experience, and talks exer) morning about our officer 
and the price of bread, which thank Cod, lias gone down, wliile 
sugar Jias gone up two kopeks — and all this with an air of tel 
ling me somclliing new 

I listen, agree mcchanicalf), and, no doubt, because f have 
not slept all night, strange, futile musings take possession of m> 
mind 1 look at my wife in childish amazement I ask m)self in 
astonishment is it possible that this corpulent, clumsj old 
woman, whose face expresses petty cares and anxiety as to a 
Crust of bread wliosc e\es arc dulled by perpetual preoccupation 
w'lth debt and want who is capable of talking of nothing but 
expenses and whose *milcs arc csoked b) nothing hut lowered 
prices IS It possible that this woman was once that slender Varya 
whom 1 lo\ed <o ardently for her fine clear mind her pure «oul 
her beaut), and, as Othello loxed Desdemona that «Iie did pily 
inc in the Mcissitudes of my scientific work Is it possible lint 
tins is my wife, \'arya, who one day bore me a 

I gate intently at the puffy face of this dumpy old woman 
searching for my \arya in her but nothing of the pa*! remains 
excepting her anxiety aimut my health and licr way of calling 
my salary, our salary, my cap, our cap It griexes me to look a! 
her, and 1 humour her by letting her run on as long as she 
likes and do not eien say a word when «he cniicues people 
unjustly, or nags at me for not taking pniatc practice and not 
publishing a text book 

Our consersations always end in the same was My wife «ud 
denly remembers I hasent had my tea and starts up 
‘Mhal am I thinking of’ «)ie says Thi samovar has been 
on the table for ages and here I ««t chattering 1 m sure I don l 
know what my memory s coming to’ • 

She moves rapidly towards the door slopj mg there to say 
‘Tie owe Tegor fne months wages. Did you know'^ How 
many times have I told you that it does-n t do to let the senants 
wages run on’ Its ever «o much ea'iet to pay ten rubles every 
month than to j>a) fifty rubles for five monllis 
Once outside the door, she stops again saving 
‘There's nobody I pity as I do our poor 1 za Tli | vir girl 
goes to the conservatoire is conlinualh in t- \ -inelv ind 


lt»ok liow Jl’h fl (!).*<(' nice lo .'iliow ojicpolf in liie 

fit reel in tiiicli n wiiiler-cniil! If h1i<; were iinyDlio eifie’ti dinij'litor 
it v/niil(ln’t niitUer m» itiiicli, Init uVDryoiv'. known her fallicr’s « 
fdtiioii'i |»iofe,'iiior, ii privy eoiincillor/’ 

And III l/ifil, liiivirif' rejiroiiclicd nie with my rnjnilalion and 
my Mink, nlie poci, Tliiia liei'iiifi my day. Il contiiinon in no Imttor 
fanliion. 

While 1 am diinkiiij; my ten niy diiiigliler Inza comen into 
my loom in her hat and eoat, earryiiif' her mmiie, all ready to 
I'o to llie eonnei vatoiie. She ia lwenly*lv/o yearn old, hnl looks 
even yoimi'er, a liandiiome ('iri rallier like my wife in her yonlh. 
She kii'se!) me tenderly on my lem)>le and drops a kiss on my hand, 
and nays: 

“Oood moniinp, Daddy. How are yon?” 

When she was little she was very fond of ices, and I often 
had to take her to the eoiifeetioner’ii. lees were for her a tpmge 
for all that was liesl. If she wanted to praise me she would say: 
"Yoii’ie an ieemream, I’lijia." One of her linger.s she called 
pislaeliio, another cream, and another rasjiherry, and so on. 
When she used to ramie ami p,ri;el me in the mornings J would 
'.eat her on my liiiee and k'lMs h(*r lingers, naming liicm: “f’.ream, 
pi'.lar liio, lenmn. . . .” 

And I 'ilill kiiet I.iza's lingers for old tinie’.s .sake, miirmiiring: 
"I’istaehio, cream, lemon,” lint the effect is not the same, 1 am 
as cold an an iee-eream myself, and feel shamefaced. When my 
daiif'htr'r comes to me and lonehes my temple with her lijis, I 
iitait as if a hee hail slniii'; It'''*’ " strained smile and turn 
away my fai:e. Isver sinis! I lii:gan snlfering from insomnia my 
mimi has lieim ohsesseil with the thonj'ht: my daughter eontinnally 
tii-ei, nie, an old man and a eelehrity, Idnsli jiailifnlly heeanse 1 
am hehind with the foolman’a wa{',es. Slw: eontinnally sees how 
my anxiiily ahoiit petty delita makes me slop workin;' and pace 
till' lloor in lhoii)'hl, ami yet does not come to me (without tidl* 
ill}' hei molhei ) ‘ami whis()er; "l■'athl•r, lake my watch, my 
Inaeelet'i, my eai iings, my dre.ssr-s — pawn them, yon need 
morn y. . . .Sin- -u'l-s how her mother ami I, yielding to false 
ilianie, ity in rnnic.tl rnir poverty from olhr-rs, and yet she does 
not ilei'lini' the expensive jdeasnre of .slmlyin/; miisie. (Jod forbid 
tlial I ,‘dionld aeeejil hiT watidi, her hraeelels, or her sacrifice! 
That i't not what 1 want. 

And this Inini'.s me to the tlionghl of my son, the Wnr.saw 
oflteei. lie in a wiie, hoiiotiiahle, soher fi'llow. Ihil that is not 
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enough for me It -seems to me that if my father vere an old 
man, and I know that there were momenls in which he hlushod 
for his poverty, I would give up my commission to another, and 
lure myself out as a worker Such thoughts about my children 
poison my existence What is the use of them’ Only a narrow 
minded or emhittcred person cherishes rancour against ordinary 
human Lemgs for not being heroes But enough of this 

\t a quarter to ten 1 must go and give a lecture to my dear 
hoys I dress and «ct off along the road I have been familiar 
with for thirty years now, a toad which has tts history for me 
On the site of the big grey house witli the chemist s shop on the 
ground floor was once a small ale<Iiop and in this ale shop I 
thought Out my thesis and wrote my first love letter to Varya I 
wrote in pencil on a sheet of paper with the printed heading 
‘ llistoria morhi ” And over there is the grocer's shop, formerly 
owned by a little Jew who sold me cigarettes on tick, and after 
wards by a stout woman who vvas fond of students bcc3u<e 
‘they all had a mother at home , the present owner is a red 
hatred tradesman perfectly indifferent, who sits all day drink 
ing tea from a copper kettle And here come tlie gloomy gate* 
long m need of repair, of the University, a bored yardman m a 
sheepskin, holding a broom heaps of snow Surely such 
gates do not produce a very m*piring impression on some lad, 
fresh from the country, who imagines that the temple of sciences 
really is a temple' The dilapidated state of the university build 
mgs, the gloom of Its corridors its soot stained walls the 
inadcciuatc lighting, the mi-erablc n-pcct of the «tairs, cloak 
room and benches probably occupy an honourable place in the 
history of Bussian pe'simism, among the causes of susccpiibili 
t> And here is our park It ceems to have become neither 
better nor worse since 1 was a student 1 never liked it It would 
be a great deal better if there were lofty pines and «turdy oaks 
here, instead of the consumptive lime trees, yellow acacias and 
skimpy, clipped lilac bushes Tlie student, whose slate ol mind 
IS largely influenced by Ins surroundings, should meet with 
nothing that is not lofty, purposeful and elegant in the place 
where he studies The Ljrd preserve him from sickly trees, 
broken window panes, shabby walls and doors upholstered in 
lorn oil cloth 

As I approach the wing of the building m wtncri 1 work the 
door flies open and I am welcomed by an old colleague, the hall 


porter, who was horn in the same year as myself, and bears the 
same name — Nikolai. He lets me in, grunting: 

“A frosty day, Your Excellency!” 

Or, if my coat is wet: 

“Raining, Your Honour!" 

Then he runs ahead of me to open all the doors I must pass 
through. In ray private office he carefully helps me off with my 
coat, always managing to give me some tidbit of university news. 
Thanks to the intimacy existing between the porters and night 
watchmen in the University, he is posted in cverytliing that is 
going on in all four faculties, in the office, in the rector’s room, 
and in the library. There is nothing he docs not know. When 
some such event as the resignation of the rector or one of the 
deans is the subject of general speculation, I hear him speaking 
to the young night watchman of the likeliest candidates for these 
places, explaining that such a one has not been approved by the 
minister, such a one has refused the post himself, and going into 
fantastic details as to certain mysterious documents received at 
the office, of secret conversations said to have been held between 
the minister and the patron, and so on. Apart from these details 
he almost always turns out to have been right. His descriptions 
of each candidate are distinctly original, but they are neverthe- 
less correct. If you should require to know the year in whicli 
someone presented his thesis, joined the university staff, resigned, 
or died, you have only to draw on the extraordinary memory of 
this veteran, who, not content wdth supplying you -with year, 
month and date, will also inform you of the circumstances in 
which this or that event took place. His was the ready memory 
of a lover. 

He is the guardian of the University's traditions. He has 
inherited from his predecessors of the porter fraternity "a store 
of legends pertaining to university life, has contributed to this 
wealth treasures of his own, amassed during his years of service, 
and should )ou wish it, can relate many a story, both brief and 
lengthy. He can tell you of remarkable sages who knew all there 
was to know, of extraordinary workers who could go for weeks 
without sleep, of innumerable martyrs and victims of science. In 
his stories good triumphs over evil, the weak invariably conquer 
the strong, the sage gets the upper hand of the fool, and the 
humble overcome the proud and old. ... It is not necessary to 
accept these legends and marvels at their face value, but some- 
thing essential remains after you have passed them through the 


filler of \our mind— our splendid tradition^, and the names of 
triiB heroes, acknowledged I>j all 

In our 'ocicty all that is known of Uic scientific world is •iim 
mod up in tales of the extriordinar] ali«enl niindedne«i of old 
profes'ors, and a few wittici«ms a«cnbed impartiall) to Cniher, 
mjself, and Babuklnn This is not much for n society with claims 
to culture If society rcalK lo\cd science, scientists, and students 
as iSikoIai docs, our JiJeralore would Jong haie been enriched hy 
epics, legends and talcs — all of which, unfortunately, it at prc'cnt 
lacks 

\ftcr Nikolai has told me the new-*. Ins features assume an cx 
pre«<ion of »c\cril), and wc embark upon a business talk If an 
outsider could hear him enipIoMng ccientific terminology with 
such freedom, he would no doubt think he wss a scientist in 
military uniform As a matter of fact, Iiowcser, (he talcs of the 
erudition of uniiersuy porters ore greatly exaggerated True, 
Nikolai knows upwards of a hundred Latin names, can put a 
■kclcton together, occasionally prepare the materials for demons 
traiion, or amu<c the students xuth some length) scientific quota 
tion, but such a simple tiling as for m*tante, the theory of the 
circulation of the blood is just as obscure to him now as it was 
twenty years ago 

Seated at the desk, bending low over a book or some chemical 
preparation, is my prosector Pyotr Ignatevich a hardworking 
unassuming but mediocre individual, about thirlv five years old, 
ga/ng JH7^ •porting a "c^rporahon JJe works from 
morning to night, is an indefatigable reader and remembers all 
he reads, and this makes him worth his weight in gold for me For 
the rest he is a dray lior«e, or, m other words a learned dullard 
The characteristics of a human dray horse whicii distinguish him 
from a man of talent are narrowness of outlook and «harply 
limited specialization Apart from hi» «pecialiiv he is as simple 
ns a child I remember going into m\ office one morning and 
*aying 

“Think v»hal a misfortune’ They say Skohelcv is dead 

Nikolai crossed hini>elf but I’votr Igmlevicli turned to me 
and a'kcd 

‘ Who’s Skobelev?” 

Another time — a little earlier — I told him that Professor 
Perov had died The wortliv Pyotr Ignatevich said 

“W hot was his subject'^” 

I used to think that Patti ber<elf mighi sing nshi inli. hiv 
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ear, timt hordes of Chinese might invade Russia, tiiat there 
might be an earthquake, and he \s’Ould not turn a hair, but 
would go on quietly gazing into his microscope with one eye 
screwed up. In a word, Hecuba was nothing at all to him. I would 
have given much to see ho%v this dry stick slept with his wife. 

■ Another of his distinguishing features is his blind faith in the 
infallibility of science, especially of all that is written by Germans. 
He is sure of himself and his preparations, knows what is the 
goal of life, and is perfectly immune to the doubts and disillu- 
sionment which make the hair of the talented turn grey. He bows 
slavishly to authority and feels no need for independent thought. 
It is hard to shake his convictions, impossible to argue with him. 
How can one argue with a man who is profoundly convinced that 
medicine is the most perfect of the sciences, doctors the best 
people in the world, medical traditions the best traditions exist- 
ing? The only survival of the bad old traditions of the medical 
profession is the white lie doctors still affect. The scientist and 
the educated man merely bow to the traditions of the University 
as a whole, without specific application to the various faculties 
— medical, law and the rest. But you will never gel Pyotr Igna- 
tevich to agree with you here, and he is ready to argue about 
it till the day of judgement. 

I can clearly envisage his future. In the course of his life he 
will make a few hundred impeccably correct preparations, write 
a number of arid, extremely praiseworthy notes, and about a 
dozen conscientious translations, but he will never do anything 
out of the common. This requires imagination, inventiveness, 
intuition, all of which Pyotr Ignatovich lacks entirely. To put it 
briefly, this is not a master, but a servant, of science. 

Pyotr Ignalevich, Nikolai, and I speak in undertones. We 
feel a little ill at case. The knowledge that an audience is 
, murmuring like an ocean on the other side of the door is always 
chastening. Thirty years have not accustomed me to this sensa- 
tion, and I experience it every morning. I button up my froclc- 
coat nervously, put unnecessary questions to Nikolai, show 
temper. . . . Anyone might think I was afraid, but this is not 
cowardice, it is something different, something I can neither put 
a name to or gi\c a description of. 

I look at my watch for no reason whatever, and remark: 

“Well! Time to go." 

Wc proceed in the following order: in front goes Nikolai with 
the demonstration material or llie diagrams, after him, myself. 



and afier me, Ins head modcnij Lenl» trudges ihe dra) lior«e Or, 
when ncccssar), a corpse is borne m front on a stretcher, after 
the corpse comes Nikolai, and so on At my appearance the 
students rj«e, then sit down and the murinuring of the sea ‘ud 
deni) ceases A calm sets m 

/ know what / am going to fectiire on, hut I do not know 
/low I shall lecture, what I shall begin and end witli There is 
not a single ready made phrase in my head Hut the moment I 
glance at my audience (ranged before me in an amphitheatre), 
and pronounce the stereotyped, “at our la«t lecture we stopped 
at,” phrases pour out of me in endless sequence and I am off 
1 speak rapidly and fer\entl), and apparently the power does 
not exist that could interrupt the flow of my speech To lecture 
well, that is to say, to interest and benefit your hearers, practice 
and experience arc rcciuired as well as talent, the speaker must 
liove a perfectly clear conception of his own abilities and of Ihe 
abilities of his hearers, as well as a clear grasp of his tubjfcl 
fn addition to all this he must possess a certain craftiness, and 
never ]o<e sight of his oudience (or a second 

A good conductor, while conveying tlie compo<er*s meaning, 
performs a doren activities simultaneously, following the score, 
waving ins baton, keeping an eye on the singer, pointing now 
to the drum, now to the French horn and so on it is just the 
'•ame with me, when lecturing 1 am faced by a hundred and 
fifty faces, all differing from one another and three hundred 
eyes staring straight into mv face It i« my business to conquer 
this hydra headed monster So long as I am fully aware, all the 
lime j am lecturing, of the measure of its ailenlion and Us 
reasoning powers, I have U >n control My oilier enemy resides 
willun itiy own bosom This i« the infinite vanetv of forms 
phenomena and law«, and the multitude of thonghl' mv own 
and others, springing from this vanetx 

I mu«t be continually and ekilfullv extracting from thi' vast 
mass of materia! that wfueb is most important and essential and 
keeping pace with my own words, present my thought in the form 
most accessible for the monster’s mind, and capable of exciting 
its interest, while at the same tiiqe seeing to it that my thoughts 
are conveyed not as they accumulate but m the order required 
for the presentation of the picture I intend to convey Further I 
have to try to speak in a pleasing and cultivated manner to keep 
rav definitions brief and precise, and mv phrase* a« «imple and 
elegant as possible Everv moment I have to remind mvself that 



llicrc is only an hour niul fnrly miinites al iny disposal. In a word, 
J have jrlcnly (o do. Al one and the same tinie I initsl incorporalc 
in myself ihc scientist, the teacher, and the orator, and woe betide 
me if the orator gels the upper hand of the Ica’ciicr and the 
scientist, or vice versa! 

I lecture a quarter of an hour, or perhaps half an hour, and 
suddenly notice that the students arc beginning to stare at the 
ceiling, at Pyotr Ignalcv'ich; somebody fumbles for his hand- 
kerchief, somebody else settles himself comfortably in his sent, 
a third smiles al his own thoughts. This means their ntlcnlion 
is beginning to wear thin. Measures must be taken. I use the first 
opportunity to introduce a pun. All the hundred and fifty faces 
smile broadly, the eyes gleam, the murmur of the sea is heard 
for a brief moment. ... I join in the laugh, too, their attention 
is renewed, and I can go on. 

No debates, cnlcrlainmcnls, or games ever gave me so much 
pleasure ns lecturing. Only while iccluring Imvc I been able to 
give myself up whole-heartedly to my ruling passion, only then 
have I realized that inspiration is no invention of the poets, but 
really exists. Hercules never felt such exquisite fatigue after his 
amorous feats as I used to after a lecture. 

That was how it used to be. Now lecturing causes me nothing 
but torture. Hardly half an hour passes before I begin to feel 
an unconquerable weakness in my legs and shoulders. I sit down, 
but I am not used to Iccluring in a silting position. The next 
minute I get up, and continue on my feet, then sit down again. 
My month feels dry, my voice gels husky, my head swims. ... In 
order to conceal my stale from my audience I sip water, cough, 
blow my nose, ns if hampered by a cold, produce puns at ran- 
dom, and end up by announcing the interval sooner than I ought 
to. But it is chiefly shame that I feel. 

My conscience and my mind tell me ibnl the best thing for 
juc now to do would be to deliver a farewell lecture to rny boys, 
to say my last word to them, to give them jnv blessing, and yield 
my j)osl to another, younger and .stronger than myself. But — 
God forgive me! —1 have not the courage to follow the dictates 
of conscience. 

Unfortunately, I am neither a philosopher nor a theologian. 

I know very well that I have not more than six months to live. 
It might be thought I should be chiefly occupied with qtrc.^lions 
of my imminent cud, and of tlie dreams which may come to me in 
“that .sleep of death.'’ But somehow my soul docs not seem in- 
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dined to ponder tliese proIlenK thoug}; mj mind flcknoI»ledg:e^ 
tliat tlie) are nil imjortant on threshold of death the 

only thing that interests me is what mtere'ted me twent) or ihirtj 
jears ago—science Tven tthen I am ireathing my fast f am *iire 
I *?nll ftill believe that ccience is the most important beautiful 
and essential thing in the life of man that it always has been 
and alua)s will he the liigbesi manife«ialion of love, that b) 
means of science alone man wiH conquer nature and him'clf 
Tilts belief may be nanc and fundainentall) incorrect, but it is 
not my fault that I }elie\c ss 1 do 1 am unable to suppress thi« 
belief of mine 

J5«l that IS not the point I only a«l. indulgence for m) weak 
jicss, and for it to be understood that to tear from his profc«sor 
ship and bis students a man wlo is le«s niTected by the final 
goal of the unncr«c than by the future development of the 
msrroi*, kould be tantamount to nailing him doun in hti coffin 
while he 1$ still alive 

Aly insomnia and the consequent len*c struggle again<t the 
V cikiic V winch overcomes roe lead to a strange phenomenon Vfhen 
J am Jectimng, teirs ri«e to my throat my eydidi begin to itch 
and I feel a strange hysterical desire to throw out my arms and 
complain loudly I feel an impuhe to «bout in a loud voice that 
fate lias doomed a well known man like myself to capital puni<h 
nienf, tint in *ix months or so another will J e awaving my hear 
cr« I should like to cry that I have been poisoned New thoughts 
liillierto quite strange to roe arc J►ol«omng the last days of my 
life sliiiginp my brain like pnats \n 1 it ‘ucli limes I feci the 
horror of my situation «o keenly that I should like roy hearers 
to be horrified to pimp up from llicir «eal« ami ru'h panic 
stricken and shrieking to the exit 

5uch moments ire bard to endure 
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Uirr n Jeclure J at Jojne an 1 work I ml migarincs 
am! treatises or prepare for m' next lecture sometimes I wnt" 
a little I work spasmodicallv for ilere arc visitors to be 
received 

Tbe door Jell rings /\ colleigue has cnilel to con'iiU me on 
1 matter of I ii«iness He enters with hi« ba' an J I « “t rk m 1 ‘ 
linmH Mrelcl mg out 1 ih tl r«e articles t mards in uni«ivme 



“rve come jiisl for a minute — only a minute! Don't gel uj>. 
Collcgal I only want to say two words to you.” 

We begin with a display of our extraordinary politeness, our 
pleasure in seeing each other. I try to force him into a chair, 
and ))C Irie^ to force me to sit down. At the same time we cauti- 
ously stroke each other in the region of the waistcoat, touching 
a button, as if feeling each other, and afraid of burning our 
fingers. Both of us laugh, though we have not said anything 
funny. Once seated, we bend our heads towards each other and 
start talking in undertones. However cordial our relations we feel 
obliged to gild our speech after the Chinese manner, with “as 
you so justly remark,” or “as I had the honour to inform you,” 
to laugh at one another’s witticisms, even when these are some- 
what inept. After we have finished our business, my friend 
rises abruptly, witli a wave of the liand in tlie direction of my 
desk, and begins to lake his leave. Again we feel one another 
and laugli. 1 accompany him into the hall, where I help him on 
with his coal, he doing his utmost to reject tliis high honour. 
Then, wlicn Yegor oj)cns the front door for him, my friend 
assures me I will catch cold, and I pretend to he ready to go 
right out-of-doors witli him. When at last I return to my study 
my face goes on .smiling, as if it could not slop. 

A lilllc later llicrc is another ring at the hell. Someone comes 
' into the hall, is a long lime removing his street clothes and 
clearing Ins throat. Yegor announces that a student wishes to see 
me. “Let him come in,’’ I say. In a few seconds a young man 
of pleasing appearance enters the room. For nearly a year now 
there iiavc been strained relations between us. He makes a de- 
plorable showing at my examinations, and I give him the lowest 
marks. Every year there arc about seven young people of this 
sort, whom, in the language of the students, I “pitch into'* or 
“pluck.” Those who fail in their examinations owing to lack 
of ability or illness as a rule hear their cross patiently and do 
not try to h.argain with me. Only optimists, easy-going indivi- 
duals. who«e appetite and regular allendanco at the opera are 
interfered with by failure in exaiuinalions, try to bargain with 
me. I am iiuliilgenl with the former, hut the latter I ])itch into 
umnercifiilly all the year round. 

“Sit dowti. " I say to mv visitor. “What can I do for 
you?"’ 

“Excuse me for troubling you, Professor." he heginc, sliitlcring 
and looking away. “1 would not venture (o trouble you. hut 
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for J\c *at for jour oxamiRation fi>e times and . flunked 
It again PIea«c lie «o kind as to gne me a pass, because ” 
Tie argument winch the idlers produce m their fasour is 
alwajs the same ihej base passed all the other examinations 
splendidlj, and onlj flunked mine, which is the more extra 
ordinary' in that they ha\e always Mudicd my subject M3lou«lj, 
and know it thoroughly If they were plucked, it was owing to 
some incomprehensible mtsimder«landing 

‘Im 'orry, my friend,” I say to my vi«itor “I cannot gne 
you a pass Go and study your notes again, and then come to me 
We’ll see, then ” 

A pause I take plea'urc in causing a certain amount of dis 
comfort to a student who prefers beer and the opera to science, 
and remark, with a sigh 

‘ In my opinion the bp'l thing for yon to do now is to lease 
tlie medical faculty altogether If with your ability, yon are 
quite unable to pass the examinations it can only be that you 
hate neither the desire to be a doctor nor the necc«sary toci 
tion " 

The optimist’s face lengthens 

“Excu*e me, Profcs<or he «a>s with a nertous laugh "Thai 
would be a tery strange thing for me to do To sliid) fisc years 
and suddenly loate' 

‘^ot at all Better to hate wasted fite years than all your life 
remain in an occupation winch is not to your taste” 

But the next moment I feel sorrt for him and ItJ«ten to add 
‘Ilowctcr, you know best Co and ‘tudt a little more and 
come to me when you are rcadt 

“Wlien’ ’ enquires the idler in hollow tones 
‘Whcneicr you like Tomorrow »f sou are readt 
I read clearly the message in his pood nalurcd etes I can 
come, but you’ll flunk me again tou know tou will tou bex't'” 
‘ Of course,’ I continue, sitting fifteen limes for mt exami 
nation will not make you a leamed man, but >l may tram your 
will And that’s «omelhtng, at least ” 

A paii«c ensues I rise, waiting for my \isilor to retire but 
be stands there looking at the window fingering his youthful 
beard, and medilaling TJie thing is becoming wcan«ome 

Tlie optimist has a pleasant mellow soice and intelligent 
mocking cies, but his complacent feature' in somewhit lliirrcl 
by frequent potations of beer and prol iiged rr[ e n 'd-i« 
No doubt be could tell me much that would be interesting to 
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hear about the opera, his love affairs, bis comrades (to whom lio 
is deeply attached), but unfortunately such things are not dis- 
cussed between us. ... 1 would gladly listen to him. . . . 

“Profe.ssor! I give vou my word of honour that, if von pass 
me. ril. . . ' 

\^^icn it comes to his “word of honour,” I give a wave of the 
hand, and sit down at my desk. The student thinks a little longer 
and then says despondently: 

“In that case, good-bye Excuse me!” 

“Good-bye, my friend. Good luck to you!" 

He leaves the room with faltering steps, slowly ptits on his 
coat in the hall, and, once out, probably has another long 
“think.” Dismissing me from his thoughts as “that old devil. ' 
he makes for a cheap restaurant to drink beer and then goes 
home to bed. Peace to your ashes, honest toiler! 

A third ring. In comes a )’oung doctor in a new black suit, 
gold-framed spectacles and the inevitable while tie. lie intro- 
duces himself, I ask him to be seated and enquire liis business. 
The youthful high priest of sciences begins telling me, not with- 
out emotion, that he passed his doctor’s examinations this year, 
and has now only to write his thesis. He would like to work with 
me, under my aegis, and I would oblige him infinitely by suggest- 
ing a tliemc for his thesis. 

“I should be happy to be of use. College,’’ I say. “But first 
let us define clearly what a thc.sis is. The word is usually sup- 
posed to connote an essay arising out of independent work. That 
is so. is it not? An essay written to another's theme and under 
another's guidance has another name. . . ." 

. Tlic aspirant makes no rcjily. I jump out of my chair in an 
outburst of indignation. 

“Wliat makes you all come to me, I wonder?” I exclaim 
angrily. “Do I keep a shop? I do not deal in themes! For the 
hundredth time I would heg you all to leave me in peace! Excuse 
me if I seem rude, hut really I’m sick of this!’’ 

The aspirant still «a\s not a uord. hut a faint blush appears 
above his cheek honrs. His f.icc expresses profound respect for 
my famou; name and erudition, hut his eyes show me tliat he 
despi'cs my voice, my pitiful physique, and my nervous gesticu- 
lations. He finds me an eccentric figure in my wratli. 

“I don’t keep a shop!" I repeat angrily. “It’s really extra- 
ordinary! Why don’t you vnnt to he independent? Wiiy is 
Uhrrlv so odious to vou?" 


I go on and on and he still maintain silence At la«t I le-'in 
to quieten eJonn, hut ol course t hill gne in to hitn Tjie a»pirant 
\>ill rccene from me some Mom-out theme, viriie under m) direc 
lion a paper of no earthly ««e to an}Dne, come out th* \ictor m a 
ucarj'omc debate, and receitc a fcientj/ic degree vhich will 
ne\er do him any good 

The bell rings consiinll), but I will limit mj«clf to recountin'; 
only the fir«t four When the bell rings for the fourth time I 
hear familiar footsteps, tlic ru«fle of a dres«, a \oice f love 
Fighfeen jears ago a friend of mine, an eje «peci3rii die f 
leaving a «even jear-old daughter, Kat)a and alout «nt) ihoii 
«and rubles lie appointed me as her guardian in Ins v>ill Katja 
lived in my famil) tiH *hc was ten when «he Viat sent to a 
boarding school, and only came back to us for the summer 
holida}s I had no time to look after her upbringing had only 
brief opportunities for obsening her, and can therefore sav 
ver) little about her childhood 

Uj earliest memory of her and one which I hold dear is the 
wonderful confidence v.ith winch she came into my home and 
allowed her«clf to be treated by the doctors m il)ne«! — a con 
fidcncc which always lit up her face She might be sitting apart 
with a swollen and bandaged cheek but invariably taking the 
utmost interest in all going on around her whether watehins 
me writing and turning over the pages of a book or ny wife 
liustling About, or the cook peeling potatoes in the kitchen or 
the gamhoU ol a dog her eves alwavs eapre«*ed the «jme 
thought “Everylhing that goe>* on in the world is v*i*e ard 
wonderful ” She was exircrociv curious and loved talking to me 
Sometimes she would sit opposite me at the other side ol the 
table, following my movements and puttin" quenion* to me 
She wanted to know what I wa reading whit I did a ih" 
University, whether I was not afraid of corpses what I did with 
my salary 

“Do the students at the Univer^itv fight’ 'he would a«k 
‘ \es darling, they do’ 

‘ And do you make them stand in the comer' 

‘ Oh yes’ ’ 

She tiiougll It «o funny that the «Ui lent' fuighl and 1 madr 
them «nnd in the comer that «he laughed ‘^he v,av a gentle 
pstient good chid 1 often v»ateled her when }e 1 ;r 
of •omctlunz, unju'tiv punched or left v* th her nir ' iv tin 
'ati'fied At «ucli moments «adnevs would be blended wiih tlr 
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expression of permanent confidence on lier face, but llial was 
all. I did not know how to stand up for her, but when I saw her ' 
look sad I felt a longing to draw her close to me. and pity 
her, like an old nurse: “My blessed little orphan!" 

I remember, too, how fond of dressing and scenting herself 
she was. In that respect she was like me, I, loo, like fine clothes 
and expensive scent. 

I regret that I never had time nor inclination to follow the 
development of what became Kalya’s ruling passion from her 
fourteenth or fifteenth year. I refer to her ardent love for the 
theatre. \^'iien she came home from boarding-school for the 
summer there was nothing she spoke about with such satisfaction 
and ardour as plays and actors. She fairly wore us out rrilh 
her incessant chatter about the theatre. My wife and children 
would not listen to her. I was the only one who had not the 
courage to refuse her my attention. When she felt the desire to 
share her enthusiasm with someone, she would eomc into my 
study and say in a beseeching voice: 

“Nikolai Stcpanich, may 1 talk to you about the theatre?" 

I would point to the clock and say: 

“I giro you half an hour. Go ahead.’’ 

Later on she got into the habit of bringing home do/en® of 
portraits of actors and actresses, the objects of her adoration. 
Then she tried her hand at amateur theatricals and at last, when 
her school days were over, she announced to me that she was 
born to be an aclrcs®. 

I never shared Kalya’s theatrical enthusiasm. In my opinion, 
if a play is any good there is no need, for the production of the 
desired effect, to trouble actors. Reading is quite enough. If a 
play is bad, then no acting will m.ike it good. 

In my youth I went often to the theatre, and my family still 
engage a box twice a year, and take me there “to air myself.’’ 
This does not entitle me to judge of the theatre, of course, and 
I will not =a) much about it. In my opinion the theatre ha= not 
become an\ better than it was thirl) or forty years ago. I am 
•^till unable, either in the pa‘"'ages or the finer, to find a glass 
of water to drink; the cloak-room attendants still fine me twenty 
kojicks for m) coat, though there would seem to be nothing 
reprelicn-ible in wearing warm clothes in the winter: music 
is still qtiite unneressarily played during the inten’als, addin" 
■something new and unwanted to the imprec'ion made by the 
piny. '\len ‘‘till go to the bar for a drink during the inten'als. 
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And «incp no j)rogrc«« m Io be observed in Indrs tJiere uoiild 
be no good in mj looking for it in grcalcr matters Wben an 
nclor, «teepc(l from bead lo fool in ibealrical traditions and 
prejudices declaims an ordinar) «imple monologue like “To 
be or not to be” smiIiouI «iinplicit>, hi««ing for no rea«on nbat 
e\cr and shaking oil over, or when be tries to convince me at 
all co‘t$ that Clialsk), who held forth to fools, and vtas in love 
hilli a fool of a girl, is a ver) clever man and that Wit JTorAj 
W oc IS not a boring pla), it seems lo me that the old routine 
winch used to bore me forlj jears ago, when I was entertained 
with classical wailings and chest smiting, «till emanates from 
llie stage And I leave the theatre everj time a greater con 
serv alive than I entered it 

The crcduloHs sentnnental crowd nvaj allow vt«c(f {o he 
per<unded tint the modern theatre is a school Hut tho*e who 
hold proper ideas of wlinl a <chool 'hould he will not swallow 
such bail I do not know how things will he in fth) or a hundred 
jears, but in modern conditions the theatre can «ene as nothing 
but entertainment And this entertainment is too co«ll> for us 
to go on enjoying it ft filches from the «lale thousands of 
}oung, healthj, gifted men and women who if they had not 
devoted themselve} to the thiatre might have been excellent 
doctors, tillers of the «oil teachers or officers It filches from 
the public their evening hour*, the be«t lime for intellectual 
work and fneitdl) comer«e Not to mention the financial expert 
diture and the moral injurv inflicted upon the «peclators 
when the) see murder adullerv or slander plunfied on 
the stage 

Katya, however, was of ijuile another opinion She o««ured 
me that the lliealre, even in its pre*ent '•tile !« more miportint 
than lectures and books more im|M»rtant llian anv thing el«e in 
the world The theatre is a force uniting within it'elf all the 
arts, and actors arc missionaries No art or science exerci«e« 
*ucli a jiov»erfiil and iineninvocal influence on the liiiman spirit 
05 the stage, and it is not for nothing that even the most me 
djocre actor is more popular than the greatest scientist or arti‘t 
And no other public aclnity give« such rnjovmenl and ‘atis 
faction as acting gives to actor* 

And one fine day Katya joined a theatrical comjnnv and 
went away, lo Ufa 1 think, taking with her quite a lot ' f monev 
a miss of rainbow hiied hope* and an un-t.icraiir ijj finch t.i 
tlie theilre 
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\»oii(IPr tlial j.rrujnciaJ theatres «tiM gunned and that ili.j 
could continue in «ucli a miagre and corrupt >ein 

In rcjify I sent Katja a lon£, and, I am afraid an extreme!) 
tedious letter Among other things i i^rotc “I lia\c often ha I 
talks with old actors, higbmind^ {>cople who Inxc been goo| 
enough to hcslow their afTection on jnc From conversilinn with 
them 1 could see that their work is ruled not so much b) tlieir 
own minds and wills as L) tlie fa<hion and mood prevailing 
among audiences The best of them, in tlicir time have bad to 
act in tragedies and operettas, in Parisian hrees, and in panto 
mime, and m ever) ca«e they believed them«clves to be follow 
mg the right path and doing good So )ou «ee the root of the 
evil must be *oughl for not in the actors hut deeper, in art 
Itself, and in the attitude of society towards art” This letter of 
mine onl) irritated Kat>a We are talking at ero«« piirj o«t~. 
slic replied “I did not vvrite to )Oti about high minded people 
who }ie<towcd their affection upon )OU, but about a band of 
rotters with nothing highsouled about them They arc a horde 
of savages, onl) in the theatre because unable to find emplo) 
ment an)whprc cNe, and onl) cilling them«elves i:tnr« out tl 
jjisolencp Not a single talented pcr'on, but an) amount of 
nicdiocntiei, drunkards schemer*, and barkbilers I can never 
tell )ou liov^ bitter it is to me that the art ) love «> much sliould 
have fallen into llie hands of people 1 dctcM lltal the be*t mind* 
onl) «ec fhi> evil from a distance do not desire to approach 
It more near!), and, instead of 8)nipathinng write henn handel 
commonplaces and go in for ultcriv superfluous moralixing ’ 
And so on, all in the eamc inmner 

Some more lime efap*cd and I received the follovring epistle 
‘I have been crtiell) deceived I cannot go on living Make u*e 
of m) mono) as )ou ‘oc fit I have loved vou o“ mv fatlier and 
(inl) friend farewell 

And so It turned out tlial he too belonged to the horde 
of savages After thi*, os far as I could make out from certain 
flint*, there Ind been on attempt at «uicidc Katvi ii «eeTn» 
fried to {01*00 bcr*elf She iou«l have had a *rri >u lln 
after till*, for the next letter I received wi Ir. m 'Vjli -r 
<he had j robablv gone on doctor* orf r 11 r li i 1 ii r i m 
contained a roqiie‘1 to «end her a tf ii at 1 ml I to ) i i a 
qmcki) as po 'ilile, and ended with the h rl ) r irif if 
m) letter i* ploomj ^c«terdav 1 luried i r) 11 ' lived 

in the Crimea for about a Vear and then an I i 
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She had been away for H>nie four Near.', during the vvlioh- 
of which lime it must he admitted that I played a strange ami 
not very admiralile part with regard to lier. In the early days, 
when she announced her intention of going on the .clage. wrote 
to me about iier love, had fils of extravagance, compelling me 
to send, now a thousand, now two thousand rubles, when slic 
wrote to me of her desire to die, and then of the death of lier 
child, I lost my head and my only part in her destiny wa« to 
think constantly of her and write her long, dull letters, which 1 
might as well liavc left unwritten. And yet, was not I in the 
place of a father to her, did not I love lier as my own daughter? 

At present Katya lives a quarter of a mile from me. She has 
rented a five-room apartment and furnished it very comfort- 
ably, witli that taste which is all her own. If anyone should 
undertake to describe the atmosphere in wliich she lives, the 
emphasic would have to be on its languor. Soft couches and 
soft cliairs for the lazy body, soft carpets for the lazy feet, dim, 
faded, blurred colours for the lazy eyes. And for the lazy soul, 
an abundance of cheap fans on the walls and small pictures in 
which originality of execution prevails over subject, abundance 
of little tables, .shelves, everywhere perfectly superfluous and 
worthless objects, odd .«craps of material, curtains..,. All this, 
and the obvious avoidance of bright colours, symmetry, and 
space, reveals, as well as spiritual laziness, the perversion of 
natural taste. Katya lies on a couch for days on end, reading — 
mainly novels and short stories. She only goes out once a day. 
in the afternoon, to come and 'ce me. 

I go on working and Katyn sits not far off on the sofa, silently 
drawing the folds of her shawl round her. ns if she were cold. 
Either because I am fond of her, or bccau'^e I got used to her 
'requent Nusits when she was still a little girl, her presence does 
not prevent mo from concentrating. Every now and then I toss 
an idle question at her, and she gives mo a brief reply. Or, 
feeling the need of a moment's relaxation, I turn and look at 
her a-, she ‘^kiins ah'ently through a medical magazine or a 
ncw'paper. -And then 1 ob«er\e that her face no longer wear* 
its former e\{>re"ion of confidence. It is now cold, ap.ithetic, 
ab'=traclcd, like tlie face= of ])ae«engers forced to wait a long 
time for their train, f'he .‘•till dresses well, with her former 
'inqdicity of ta^te, but ^hc i« no longer neat and trim. Her 
dres« and hair show signs of contact with the couches and rock- 
ina-chair' on which she rep(j<-r' all day. -And 'he i« no longer 
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turioiH lo kiiu\» e‘%er)ll(itip, a-j tu }i Sin n > lon^i-r 

puts an) (piestions lo me — as if, ha\in^ etperienccd all tint life 
Ind to offer, «hc no longer expects to liear an)tliing nev. 

A little before file signs of life are heard in llie «(lling room 
and draiMng room Tins means that lira hns come back from 
the con<cnatoire and brought some girl friends uith her *'omp 
bod) can be lieard jdaving the piano, «onicIfd\ nng« a n ile or 
tuo, laughter rings out In the diningroom ^rgor m Ia)ing the 
table, rattling llie didies 

‘Goodb)e, «a)s Kat)a, *1 svont go in lo tliem lodaj TIici 
must exciiv: me I Iiaae no lime Come and see me” 

\^hcn I sec her to the front door «lie in«pects me «e\erel\ 
from bead lo foot and <ai a cross!) 

‘You get thinner and thinner ttli> don t )ou haie treatment’ 
I shall make Sergei Fedoroiicli come and «cc jou I^t him 
examine )ou 

“Don’t do that Kafja 

‘I cant understand v,hat sour people arc thinking about' 
A fine famil) jou base' 

She jerks on her coat a couple of hair pins mtnriabl) fall 
on the floor from her carelessi) done hair she is too Isz), and 
m too rnucli of a hurr) to set her hair lo ngliLs merel) pusittng 
a tumbled curl under her hat before leaving 

hen I go into the dining room mv >»ife 8‘ks me 

•Has Kat)a been hitli )ou-' Wli) didni she come to «ee us? 
It looks so odd •' 

‘Oil, Momma,” «a)s Lira reproacbfullv If she doe»ni want 
Jo come, she can fLa> av*ov Me don i have to go down on our 
knees to her ” 

Wliatrver )ou «a), its rude To sit three hours in the stud) 
and never give us a thought But «he can dn as «he like’ of 
course ' 

\ar)l and lira both detest Kalva I evnnui und<r<lind tlinr 
hatred, indeed, it vould probable (akc another noman to do *0 
I am reads lo «wrar that hirdl) one of the hundred and fift) 
voiillis I see almost dail) in mj lecture hall or of the hundreds 
of middle aged men I meet in tlie course of a neek v.oulJ le 
able to understand this hatred and disgu*! for Kat)3s past 
for the fact tint »lie had bom a child out of wedlock this hatred 
for the illegiUmale child it«elf \t the same time 1 cannot think 
of a single woman or girl of mv acquaintance win v. ml 1 nrt 
coa«ciou<!) or iincon*ciousl) chen«h the same frrhn" \nd 
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f})i' rioi l/'-i’tnji.i; v.tiimn am ■.iitufitih i)init ni'-n — niit-r nli, 

uti’i jdinly (lifi'.'r v'-ry from vico, if tli")' riro /lot 

fr*'': from m.'fiic';. f put it <]ov;ji to (liu u;!f;kv.;!r»!nf,-. of v-orn'm. 
'ill'; /uof.'UK'fioiy >,ymj»;itfi)' uri'J Vir^w: rnru'irin f''h ky tfi'; mo4';rfi 
uujj) ;jt tiu; 'it'Jjt of mi'-forluji'i fomu to mo to i-fiov; muoft tnorf 
oiihuto ;i)ul ;/)or;)l /l>:volojm)ojil lfi;m lo'itrc'l uri'l 'Ili" 

mo'l'-;f( '.voman ao Jaofirymo'o arj'i oallou'! iv- v/oro v/om'-u in 
m<;(il';val tirno'. Ari'3 in my opinion ti/o;.': vvi/o afJvooaO; a man* 
tiplfrinyiri;; for Iior aro- in tfio ri^Iit, 

My V, ifo a)’o <]h]ik<:h Kalya for hir/in’’ ho'-n on tfio '•layc, 
for ii'-r injjralitiif]*;, lu-r pii'l*', itor ouf-ootricily, for a!i UiO '; 
inmim'-raldo v/liioii ono woman oan alv/ay'-' fimJ in an- 

ol!/'-r. 

In a'Milion to (tm fiomo-oirofo tlioro arc Iv.o or llir'o f'iri 
fri'-ml' of my (Jauy'nt'-r al ifm /firmor-lal/K-, anfl KizaV aflmiror 
am! Miitor, AK-xami'-r A<foffovic}j Gnokkor, a fair youri" man, 
af/ont lliirly yoar*-. old, of middle iioi'dit, atout. Kroad-'.lionldorad, 
v.itli reddi'li v,!ii'k''r! and a dja-d momiaeli", wfiieli ;(ive !na 
jmoolit, fat f.-.o,'- a dolidike aj»ja;aram;e. He vmar* rt very 'diorl 
jaG-.'-t, a faney v.ai'-l'oal, e!i'ek"d troir-"r' very v/jde at the lojr 
ami ’."fv narr(n.v at ih'- IjoMotn, and (iat-'-oled tan Gioe--. He ha- 
liiih'in;'. pra-/,n iik<- < )<•'■, iih lie )■, like the m-ek of a jirawn, 
and )t e-.en le/.j,)- to me that ihia yonn" man <rne!!'i of prawn 
'o!ij>. !ie %i--it- ir every day, iuil none of m-. know'! v.hf'ie sU’ 
'om' ' from, where lie v.'a' edijf riled, arid what he live-i on. 
dlirmeh he neither ►ine* nor play*: hirroelf, lie lia'': eomethin"- 
(o do with mmie and tinyin!', '-'dP myteriou- "rand piano--; to 
my-f'-riou'- en-'timierK, h' eontinually at llie eori'^efv.-ttolre, know' 
all the "-iehritie-., ami mt*- tin- ho‘t a! eoneert-. He ntler- 
oraeiilar mii urd e;iiiri!rn- and 1 have oh-erve,i tf,.-,! r-veryom- 
lia-teo-. to ayree v.ith him. 

lli'.h (I'ojile al-wa)*- have li<''n"er?--on. and it i' the f.-irm- with 
■ ejejije ,-,|jd tie- art’, J <lordl ‘Uj,j,o--e iher<- i'- a eln;'!" ,arl or 
• ff, from the pr>-eme of “foreiroi hodi' nnh a>. Mr. 

fmr'd 'T. } aid ||,,j a rnii irian and rnav In- rni-takeri ahont 
f.ftek,l<r, v.hom neo'over, { f.nov, verv lillh-. JPit hi'- aiitiiorita- 
tive a:r end (u- f/jm;dar<n'y with whieh h'- -’;'.nd» mar tin- 
jdario and lol'-fi' wfan anjone play* or ’-in;'-. *tr!ke me /n 
' 'I- [liGoir . — ' 

'toil rmy he liie aeme of reniility and a {irivy fonri'iilor, hut 
if you l('>v'»' a <!au;'h!'r, you .ire jie-,e{ afi fro.m the at.m'i- plier" 
Ilf nmloie./ v'li jfa f it V 'Ah''-!i ‘otirtin", ma‘'h'm':kin;' and 



t»edding^ uill introduce into jour liousc nod )our mood 1 for 
one can nc'cr reconcile tnjself to the triumphant expression on 
10 ) sufes face s^lienescr Cnelcker si*its us, or to the bottles of 
Lafitte, port and slierr), s»hicli are placed on the table «oicIy on 
hij account, «o that he «?ioiifc{ «ec Hith his oun ejes the luxurious 
scale on which we live Nor can I endure the staccato laugh 
which Liza has learned m the con<crsatoire, or her wn) of nar 
rowing her c)c3 wlicn wc base male sisitors Hut the mam thing 
IS that I cannot lor the life of me understand wh) a person utterly 
alien to ni) hahiis, rn) science the vholc manner of my life, 
uttcrl) difTerent from the sort of people I like, should come eicry 
day to ni) hou'e, and dine uiifi me cser) da) M) wife and the 
sersants whisper m)<lerioiisK that lie is the fiance,” but esen 
60 t cannot make out ivh) he ^l■ollld be berc He arouses in me 
the same astonishment I *hould feel if a Zulu were to be gisen 
a place at the table beside me 1 find it strange, too, that my 
daughter, whom I still regard as n child «hould lose this tie, 
these c)cs, thc«c pudg) checks 

In the old <la)s 1 u«ed either to enjo> mv dinner or, at the 
worst, be tndifferent to it but now it oroo'es m me nothing 
but boredom and irritation Pser since I became an Etccllcnc),’ 
am! was made dean of the laeuln ms wife and daughter hate 
for some reason considered it necessar) to introduce changes 
into our menu and the eii<iiictlc of our table Instead of the plain 
dishes to which 1 hate been accustomed from the da)s when 1 
was a *ludonl, and later a meilico ! am now fed on soup puree, 
with white blobs Hoating aliout in it and on kidnets in mideira 
sauce M) new rank and ceicbrii) hate deprned me for cter of 
cabbage «<nip with delicious pie'* of goose and apple sauce, 
of bream and buckwheat Tlie) Iiatc also deprived me of Agasha, 
the housemaid, a joll) garrulous old woman in whose place 
Yegor, a dullwuted, pompous fellow serves the dinner wearing 
a white cotton glove on hu right hand The inlennls between 
courses seem longer than the) really arc because there is noth 
ing to fill them up with Cone arc the old gaiet), the eas) chatter, 
jokes, laughter, the mutual carf<«e^ the jo)ou«ness felt by the 
children, m) wife, and m)seir, when wc u«el to come together 
round the tabic For a bus) man like mvself dinner was a time 
of rest and reunion, and for mv wife md children it was a 
treat, brief, it is true, but bright and gav, when ihev knew that 
for half an hour I lelonged not to the -lud. iii im»i i o.nc. 
hut to themselves and no one fl«e Gone i> the alilitv to gd 
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ISiil 1 am maro'f Aj/arcnll} 1 rml irn*<! [)irm ami tlic) 
cml>irrass ttic I Iia\c i»etcr Icforc Wi an> stirrings of ‘noli 
lii'linoss, hut now ] am lorlurrd by somplhirg of llie kind I 
endeavour to *ec nothing but bad traits in Gnekkcr This does 
not take me long, and soon I fall to uorr>ing over liie fact that 
a nnk outsider should pla) the role of suitor in m> hoti«e 
ffis presence has a had effect on me in another wi), too As a 
rule, left to nijself, or in the cnmpinv of lIio«e 1 like, t do 
not think of m) own merits, or if f should do so for a moment, 
the) seem is trifling to me as if I had onl) been a (]uali/ied 
scientist for a very «hort lime Hut in the eompan> of people 
like Gnekker mj merits «ecm to lower like a mountain iId peak 
disappearing into the eh iid and Gnrkkers creejnng ahoiil at its 
fool, almost in\ isihic to the eve 

After dinner 1 retire to niv stud) and smoke m} pipe, the onij 
one for the whole do), all that is left of my had old habit of 
smoking from morning till night While I smoke mj wife comes 
to sit and talk to me Ju<t o« I do in the morning I know be* 
forehand what 'he will talk about 
*‘We miMt have a serious talk, ^lkoIal Slepanich ** slie begins 
“About I iza, I mean \ou mi**hl disj la) a little interest, 
after all ’’ 

' W hat do joii mean^ 

Mou pretend not to notice an)lhing its loo bad You have 
Jio right to be so ei«v going Gnekker has intentions towards 
I izn Wliat do )ou think about it ^ 

*I can't saj he 8 no pood «ine< I don t know him lut Ive 
told )ou again and again tl at i dun t like lum 
“JJiit }o!j can’t jou rani 
She gels up and paces the floor nervouslv 

“^ou can’t take a serious thing liki tli t 'o 1 ,.1 ih she says 
‘ Wlien it IS a question of vour dauj-hter s happiness all personal 
Cori«idfralions must he aliandoned ] know >ou don't like him 
Aer) well, then *uppo‘e we refuse him now break it off, 
can we be «ure that I iza will not bold it again«t us all her Iife^ 
Suitors arc rot «o verj plentiful nowaila)*, and it js possible 
that no other will turn up fie is verv much m love with 
Liza and as far a« I can «ee *Iie like^ li m too I know he 
has no di finite i o iiion I ul wr nr t h Ip ihat J p| < I >| < h II 
settle down one dav fie comes from a good famiK and has 
plent) of none) ’ 

* How do jou know’ 


“He told me so. His father has a big house in Kharkov and 
an estate in the neighbourhood. You’ll have to go to Kharkov, 
Nikolai Stepanicb, you know!” 

“What for?” 

“You’ll be able to find out when you’re on the spot. . . . You 
knorv some of the professors there, they’ll help you. I’d go 
myself, but I’m only a woman, I can’t. . . /’ 

“I’m not going to Kharkov,” I say gniffly. 

My wfc gives way to alarm, an expression of extreme anguish 
appearing on her face. 

“For God’s sake, Nikolai Stcpanich!” she implores me, sob- 
bing, “For God’s sake lift this burden from my shoulders! 
I’m so unhappy!” 

It pains me to sec her like this. 

“Very well, Varya,” I say kindlj'. “I’ll go to Kharkov, since 
you want me to, I’ll do whatever you like.” 

She presses licr handkerchief to her eyes and goes to her room 
to CTj. I am left alone. 

Soon after, the lamp is brought in. Familiar shadows, long 
ago become tedious to me, arc thrown on the walls by the arm- 
chairs and the lamp-shade, and the sight of them reminds me 
that night has come and that my accursed insomnia will soon 
begin. I go to bed, get up again and walk up and down the 

room, then go back to bed As a rule it is after dinner, at 

nightfall, that my nervous excitement rcachc.s its highest point. 
I begin cr)'ing for no apparent reason, hiding my head under 
the pillow. At such moments I am always afraid someone will 
come in, or that I will suddenly die, 1 am ashamed of my tears, 
and am altogctlicr in a pitiable condition. I feel I can no longer 
bear to look at my lamp, my books, the shadows on the floor, 
1 can no longer bear to listen to the sound of voices coming 
from the drawing-room. An invisible, incomprehensible force 
pushes me violently out of the house. I leap up, throw on my 
clothes, and go out, taking every precaution not to be noticed by 
any of the household. Where am I to go? 

Tiic answer to this qviestion has long been in my mind — to Katya. 

in 

Usually I find her lying on a Turkish sofa or on a couch, 
reading. When she secs me she raises her head languidly, sits 
up and stretches out her hand to me. 
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^ ‘'Lolling about as usual!” I sa), afurr a sliort pause for re«t 
"ft's sery Iwd for jou. miy don't jou find something to do?" 
“What?” 

“Voti ought to find something to do, 1 tell jou.” 

“But what? There’s no choice for a woman between going to 
a factor) or going on the stage.” 

“Very well, then, since it’s not to I>e a factory, why not go 
on the stage?" 

She makes no answer. 

“V^hy don't )ou gel married?” I sa), half in earnest 
“There’s no one to marry. And wh) slKiuld 1?” 

“You can't go on like this.” 

“Without a husband? H’/iat does it matter^ There are pfenty 
of men, if that was what I wanted ” 

“That’s not nice, Kat}a ” 
hat isn't’ ’ 

“\lhal JOU just said " 

Seeing she had up*cl me, and anxious to soften the bad 
impression *116 had made, Kot)a *a\s 
“Come with me Come here' This wa) 

She leads me into a small. «niig room and points to a de<k in it 
“I^ok I got It read) for %ou ^ou will work here Come 
e\cr) day and bring sour work with )ou They wont lri sou 
work in peace rn )our own home Hill you wori. here' }><> sav 
joti will!" 

Not to priesc her bs a relu»al I tell her 1 wiH t il it ! 
like Uie room sefj much Tlien we both sit d w > ' 'oug 

litilc room and start talking 

T^’arni, co«) surroundings and a ssmpnl ' 'C no 

longer aroii«c in me, as fornierK ferlin 
are a powerful incentne to oomphinl' 
as if a little «e|fpitj and eompinniii 
‘‘Things arc had. dearie I liesni ' 

“U hat’s the matter’ ' 

“it’s fikc this m) dear Th I 
rogalne of kings is the right i ; 
m)»elf 0 king, for I ha«e i\ I 
cxtensi\el\ I neier judgid wi 
pardons right and left on all W 
I nierel) adii-ed and i'«i ' I 
vourerl to make nn 'on'i 
‘eraxints And thi« Jiiuu i 


ii but 
I feel 
-*.)d 
' r\ had” 

> -acred pre- 
' ISP alwavs /•’: 

- prerontp* 

It ‘howerK** 
'i-tpd aad nr~* 
life I base e“*~ 
r mi /ijw’r 
od all •t* '■« 



tlo with mr, I know it tiid. Hnl now I am a kinp no longer. 
Soirielliing which would only he e.Kcu^ahlc in a slave is going 
on inside me — hitler thouglits pass through my mind day and 
night and feelings surh as I never Imrhoured before have made 
a nest in my lieart. I feel hatred and contempt, indignation, 
wrath, and fear. 1 liavc hecome ovcrweeningly severe, exacting, 
irritable, rude, suspicious. That which would formerly have 
merely caused me to perpetrate a pun and laugh good-liumour- 
edly. now evokes in me dark feelings. My very sense of logic 
fails mC' — formerly it was only money itself whicli I despised, 
now 1 cherish bitterness with regard not to money, hut to the 
rich, as if they were to blame. I’ormcrly I detested tyranny and 
violence, hut now I detest those who use violence, as if it ^s•as 
they, and not we who are unal)lc to hritig mil the good in one 
another, who arc to hl.anie. W hat can he the meaning of all this? 
If my new thoughts and feelings arise from altered convictions, 
then what is the cause of this change in my convictions? Can 
it he that the world has iiecomc worse and I have hecome hctlor, 
or is it that till now 1 have been blind and indifTcrent? If the 
change arises from a genera! decline of phy.sical and mental 
jiower.' -- 1*111 a .sick man. you know. 1 lose weight every day — 
then my situation is indeed pitiful. For it would mean that ihece 
thoughts arc almorninl, morbid, that I ought to he asliamcd of 
tiu'iii, regard them ns insignificant.*' 

“h‘s nothing to do with your illness,” Katyn interrupted me. 
“It's just that your eyes h.ave Iieen ojiencd. thal’.s all. You now 
see wlial you refused to see before. In my ojiinion tlie first thing 
for you to do is to make a final hrea’.c with your family and 
lra\e tliem.*’ 

ou're talking iioiiseii'-e.” 

“You don't care for them — why play the hypocrite? Is tiial 
what you call a family? Noiientitiesl If they w'crc to die today, 
tomorrow nohndy would notice ihev wren’l there.’* 

Katya d''sju>.c.. my wife and daughter pist as much as thev 
hale her. Nowad.us one hatdlv likes to -peak of the richt of 
people to de-pi'i' one .mother, iviit if one adopts Katya’s point 
of riew fiini .o know ledues the exis'fjice of such a rialit, it he- 
i',mie>; iinpo'.-dde to deny that she has jn-! as nlueli right to 
despi-o my wife and l.iaa as the\ have to detest her. 

’■.Xon-ntitiesl” she rejteats ’iiave yon had dinner today? 
How is it tiny renannhered to r-tll rou to the table? Ilmv is 
it til"! ‘-'.■li II rn-mher \our e\i lence?" 
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^Kal>a” I *a) dornl^ ‘I aA ^ou to *iop laiMrj Iikr rlul ’ 
“And do jou iujipo'c if* fun for ne to talk oUut iIk-ti’ 
I ^Iioiild Li* dcji"}ln] not to knon thru at j}} Li ten to me, mi 
dear— drop c\er>l}niig and go a»vaj Go abroad’ And tbe fooner 
the 1 etier ” 

“WJiat non«ensc’ And nfial about the Lniiersilj ? ’ 

‘Drop tbe Uni>cr«i{j, too' Vlljat’s itic Unnersity to jon’ 
V^liat do )ou get from >l’ Vou’tcbeen gning lectures for tliirtj 
jears, and vliere are jour pupils’ Ifow nans of t!i<*m base 
become famous? Try and count lliem It doesn’t need talent and 
lioncst^ like ^ours to produce all Uiese dictirs v,|,o cm onl\ 
exploit Ignorance, and amass thousands of rubles You ore not 
needed’’’ 


“For Iieasens sake how blunt sou arc’’’ I exclaim aj>pslled 
‘Slop, or I shall go' 1 dont Inon bow to reply to this sort of 
talk’’ 

Tlie maid comes m and announces that tea is «encd Be«|de 
tbe «anioiar, J am glad to *st a cbaoee comes oier our con 
scr«ation Ilasing iKUircd out ms complaints, I now sodi to 
indulge m another s»oknc*s of the aged— reminisccncci I t'll 
Katsa nlmut mj i's«f, to ni} os*n a*iont«limeni inform ng her of 
things I bad no idea «iill *tirsise»| m ms memory \nd "be 
listens to me ssilli ssmjaihctie a<biuialioR swth pride, and with 
bated breath I am (ariicuhrly fond of telling her of m> days 
m the seminar), and of ms dteam> of getting into the Uniscr 


Sit) 

•I 


iMcd to sialk about the guden <f the «enunar\ 1 tell I er 


‘from #ome distant tisern the s»ind besrs the droning of a 
conccrtim and the *011011 of *in if>** or s troika di'hes pi t t'e 
wall of the «cmiriirs s*ilh bell* jingling and this is quite cnoimh 
for me to feel jo) sselling up not otih m ms 1 rei*:l but m m) 
*lomich, leg* arm* In Id ’1 mi t* le fYincerimi, or to 
the ««iind of the rrc. Jm^ I H- md im 1 lo ms*e/f a doctor and 


punt mnginsr) picture* one more exquisite than another And 
behold, m) dreams bnse come true' 1 base bad more than 1 
dired to liope for For tliirls years I base been a Lelosed 

profr'<or. haS'e bid winderfiil friend* enj iSTd on lonrurable 

inpuhrits ! Inse knos*n lose mured bu pi-sjonafe loie, bad 
cbildrcn In short 1... k.n 1 uk I is If 1 1 I e mlif il com 

po'ition. the \>ork of i n>i*ler N » it oids rc-uids for ne u i* 

to «i>oiI the fimlc. llii« requires that 1 die lik j r 11 . V 1 ilh 
IS reall) a peril, then »t mii't be faced i» a sj\ won s ol a 
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If-achfr. n ‘■cif.-nli=t anti the cili7cn of a Cliri'-tian -=tate, v.-ith a 
cheerful, peaceful spirit. But I am Fpoiling the finale. Drov-Tilnj:, 
I run to you for helji. and you tell me: drov.’n, that’s v.-hal you 
Iinve to do.” 

But suddenly the front-door hell ring'. Katya and I both 
reco^nirc the ring, and say: 

"It mii'-t he Mikhail Fedorovich.” 

And indewl, a minute later, in comes rny philologist friend, 
Mikhail Fedorovich, tail, svelte, fifty years old. with thick grey 
hair, hlack eyehrov;s, and clcan-«havcn cheeks. lie is a good man 
and a vvonderful comrade. He conieg of an ancient family of 
aristocrats, all more or less fortunate and gifted, nil playing an 
important part in tlic history of our literature and education. 
He is himself clever, talented, highly-educated, hut not without 
eccentricities. \'i’e arc all a little strange one v.'ay or another, 
hut there is something extraordinary about his eccentricities, and 
not without danger for hi.s friends, .Among the latter I knov.* 
many who are quite iinahle to sep his innumernhle virtues, on 
account of these eee»-nlricitics. 

He ronws int<i the room slowly, drawing off his gloves and 
saying in deep tone-; 

"Good evening. Having lea? Splendid! It's devili'h cold.” 

Then he sits down at the tnhlc, pours himself out a gla's of 
tea, and ^larts talking immediately. The distinguishing feature 
of his coinersaiion i^ a tone of permanent fareliousness, a 
peculiar Mend of philosophy nnd drollery, rerniniseent of the 
grave-di"”er-> in Ilamlrl. Hi- talk is always of serious things, 
lull he inner talk" s-(-riously. His criticism® are invariably hnr-h 
and allusive, hut his gentle, smooth, facetious manner fakes the 
.sting out of the abuse .md harshness, and one soon gets used 
to hi« ways, ph-ery evening he brings half a do/en university 
anecdotes '.'.hicli he invariably begins to relate wlnm he sits down 
to table. 

"God Miniglity!” he sjgkw-, twitching lii« hl.eck evehrows 
huinoroii-lN . "wiint funny folk there are in tin's world!” 

‘'Tell U-. ’ s.n-. Knt%a. 

‘‘.As I nau le.a’, ing the lecture hall today, I me{ fh.at old fool 
of our-. \. . . . lie WMs is.atking along vvitli his horsy chin 
thrust out, as usual, looking for someone to romjdain fo about 
his headache-, hi' wife, or the s'ndents, who -tay ,aw<ty from his 
leeiure-, ‘lle\ teen iiie.' 1 thought, *!'m in for it. now....'” 

And ‘o on. Or he would begin like this: 
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“i t>as at our Z’s public I<^urc >c«terda) Im really 
astonished that our alma mater — s»Iinpef jt not m Calh' — risks 
showing imhecilos like 7 in public lies notorious 

throughout Europe as a dunce 'lou could comb Europe arid not 
find onother like him \ou know Iiovr he lectures, as if he were 
•licking swctts — urn, nm — then he lakes fright, Io«es his place 
(his thoughts mose ahout as quickly as an arclihi*hop on a 
bicycle), and, worst of all, nobody knows what it is he wants to 
say As dull as ditch water . It’s as boring as liMenmg to the 
graduation speech (and what could be worse than that’) m the 
unuersifyhal) ” 

Here he goes off at a tangent 

“Tlirec years ago — Nikolai Stepanich here will rememher — it 
fell to me to make this speech Hot, slulTy, my official frock-coat 
tight Under the arm pits— pliew ' I «pokc for half an hour, an 
hour, an hour and a half, two Itours tlell, I thought to 
myself, thank Cod there are only ten more pages left And the 
Ia«l four pages were quite iinnece«‘ar\ 1 intended to lease them 
out So that leaies onI\ si* I «nd to myself Hut what do you 
think' I looked up for a moment and ‘aw a 1 enbboned general 
and on archbishop siiimg «ide by *ide in the front row Tlie 
poor things were <tilT with IwreJorn blinking to keep their eyes 
open, and at the same time trying to look as if they were listening, 
and understood and fiked what f was saying UVlf if you like 
It, I thought to myself, you «hill base it So there And 1 read 
all through the la«t four pages’ 

^^^len he talks, only his e\es and eirbrows «eem to «mile, as 
IS tisinlly the way with sareaMic indisidiiaN There is neither 
dislike nor ill humour m his eye* at «ucli time* nothing but 
waggishness and a kind of sJine»s only seen on the 

faces of sery ob«cr*3nt person* ^liile I am speaking of his 
cses I may as well mention another of hi* peeulisrilies \Mien he 
takes a gla«s from Katya or li«ten* to her remark*, or follows 
her with liis cses if ‘he happens to go out of the room for s 
moment, I catch a look of bumilil', entreaty innocence in lus 
glance 

The matd remoses the «smos-ar and places on the table a 
large hunk of cliee*e. some fruit an! a 1 oitle of Crimean 
champagne, a rather poor wine which Kat\a got fond o! while 
liNing in the Crimea Mikhul Fedorosich tike* two pick* >1 
cards from tlie svhatnot and begins plism? patience Me i«« ft« 
that some games of patience demand the greate«t eonrentration 
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ihinlw'* r\e never Iiapj rneJ l> cnm** acrn«< a «in;;Ie intrre^tin;: 
person— not to mention heroic or talented individuals TTiej’re 
all colourless mediocre, pufTed up alTected ” 

All this till, alinut (Irtenoratioii imarnLl) tniLes me feel n' 
if 1 had accidental!) overheard *omet}jing iinj>Ie3‘int a! out nv 
daughter Such «v»ceping accusation*, ! a'ed upon threa linre 
commonplace* hugbears riicli a* defexioration, lack of jdriN, 
or references to the glonous fa«t, vex me An) accusation even 
vvhen made in the j re«eitcc of ladie* should be formulated 
with the utmost exactitude otherwise it is no accu'atiori, but 
mere backbiting iinwortb) of decent people 

I am an old man. I hwe been working tliirt) )far« Iiit 1 
observe neither deterioration nor lack of ideal* and do not 
consider that the present is wor«e than the past Nikolai the 
porter, vliose exjieriencc on the matter i* worth ‘omeihing 
?a)s the students of loda) ore neither belter nor worse than those 
of former time* 

If I were to be eike<l what it is ! do not like about ni}^ present 
student*, I «hould not le able to give an nn*wer at once, or «a) 
much but I «IioiiId not 1 e vague I know iheir defecls and there 
fore do not need to report lo blurred commonplaces I with tley 
didnt «mole and drink so much and marrr so late f don’t like 
their rcckle«<ne«s and that nlloii nr«* of theirs which frefiuenll)^ 
leads to mdin’ercncc to the |re«<nce of necessitous «tuden** 
among them, and the failure to psv up llieir arrears to the 
Societ) for Vid lo Needv ‘^indent' Tlie> have no knovsiedge of 
foreign languages and e%pre«s themselves incorrrctl) in Itii'sian 
Onfv )etterdn mv conejgne the | f< f « or »f hvpienic*, com 
plained to me that he has lo give twice as manv lectures as he 
u«ed to, on account of ihrir weikiie«s m ph)sies and their 
complete ignorance of mctcorolopv Tfi v are tasiU swaved Iv 
the latest writers even when tJr«e ar Iv no means ihc be«t but 
ultcrl) indifferent to classics like ''lak« jieare Marcus \urelius 
fpictetiis, or Pascal snd il is in tins inafilitv to di«linmiisfi the 
great from the «mill that tJieir lack of ever)d3\ common sen*e 
shows ll*elf most of all In‘teid of tning to sohe complicated 
question* of a more or lr«s «ocisl charaeter (land selilement for 
instance) 1) scientific investigation an! r\| enence — th» wavs 
most Tpproj rnte lo their vocation and }erfrciK ot their di*po«s! 
— lliev nerelv drnw iij *ul»crii'i«n ( i If v p(a (h (rcone 
internes a«‘i‘tartt« laloraHrv emplovr r re ) |hT.i 
cians, and arc content lo occiip) these p I uj to ih. age f 




Iia\c sullimily*” 

Aiid Kalya listens nnd laugfia There m •'^melhinc; di*con 
certing about her laughter, ii >s a fcmd of rapid and rhythmical 
inhalation and exhalation, as if «he >*cre plajmg the concertina, 
and the only sign of mirth on her face shims m her nostrils 
^ly spirits sink and I do not know »hal to >3) I flare up, jump 
out of my chair, and shout 

“Stop itl You sit there like a couple of loads and poi‘on the 
air svilii your brealli Fnough of that* 

And I start to go home, without wailing for them to finish 
their backbiting It's time anyhow — eleien o'clock 
“111 stay a little longer” says Mikhail Fedorovich “May I. 
kekatcfina Madimirovna’ 

“Of course, ’ replies Katya 

“Bene In that case be *o good as to Id us have another bottle " 
Tliey holli accompany me to the hall with candles in theif 
hands, and while I am getting into my overcoat Mikhail Fedo 
rovicli *ays 

“You're looking terribly thin and old lately, Nikolai Slepa 
nieh that’s the mailer^ Are you iJJ’" 

“A little” 

“And won't see a iloctor puts in Katva moro«ely 
“\^hy don't you consult someone’ You cant go on like this’ 
The I-ord helps those who help themselves my friend Give your 
people my regards and my apologies lor not visiting them I’ll 
come and say goodbye m a few days before I go abroad 
Really I will I’m leaving neat week 
I leave Katya in a «latc ol irntotion. alarmed by the talk of 
my illness, and displeased with my«elf After all I a*k myself, 
why not go and consult one of my colleagues’ \nd immediately 
I picture to myself my colleague after examining me going 
over to the window in silence thinking a while and then turning 
lo me, and trying to present me front reading the trvlh on hn 
face, saying in ca*ual tones ‘So far I see nothing special, but 
I would nevertheless advi»c you, colleague to give up work 
ing ” And this deprives me of m> la*! hope 
Wlitch of us docs not cherish some hope’ When 1 diagnose for 
myself, and treat my*clf, I can now and then hope that it is my 
Ignorance v.hKh deceives me that I am mistaken about the albu 
men and sugar I discover m my nnne about the 'tate of mv licart, 
and about the dropsical sv-mptoms I have olready twice noticed of 



a morning. When, wilh the ardour of a hypochondriac, 1 look 
ihiongh text-books on tlicrapy, changing my medicine daily, I keep 
lliinking that I shall come upon something consoling. How petty 
it all is! 

Whether the sky is covered rs'ith clouds, or the moon and the 
stars shine, J look up at the heavens and think how soon death will 
he coming for me. It might be supposed that at such limes my 
thoughts would be profound, \'ivid, deep as the sky itself. . . . But 
nothing of (he sort. J think about myself, my wife, Liza, Gnekker, 
my students — in a word about people. My thoughts arc mean,’ 
trifling, I try to hoodwink myself, and all the time my altitude to 
life miglit be expressed in the w'ords of the famous Arakcheyev, 
who, in a private letter, wrote: “There must be something bad in 
all that is good in this world, and the bad always preponderates 
over the good.” In other words — everything is loathsome, there is 
nothing to live for, and those sixly-lwo years already spent must 
be regarded as wasted. I catch myself in such thoughts and try to 
persuade myself tiial they are casual, passing thoughts, and have 
no deep roots in rny being, hut next moment I think: 

“If this is so, what makes you want to go to those tw'o toads 
every night?” 

And I make myself a vow never to go and sec Kalya again while 
Ijcrfcctly aware that I shall go the next day. 

When I have pulled at my front-door hell and gone upstairs I 
feel as if I no longer had a family, and had no desire to get it 
back. Clearly the new thoughts suggested by Arakcheyev’s words, 
have no casual or transitory place in my being, but rule my wliole 
existence. Tortured by conscience, wretched, languid, scarcely 
moving my limbs, as if I carried a Ion weight about with me, I get 
into bed and soon fall asleep. ; 

And then . . . insomnia. ... 


IV 

With the arrival of summer, life changes. 

One fine morning Liza comes into my room and says jocosely: 
“Come on, Your Excellency! Everything’s ready.” 

My Excellency is led out into the street, seated in a droshky, and 
driven off. As I drive I idly read the street notices from right to 
left. 1 read the word “traklir" (tavern) backwards — “ritkart.” This 
Would make a very good name for a baroness — Baroness 'Ritkart. 
We pass a ccinelery wlrcn we arc in open country, and this makes 
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jun llie itnprc*'ion on mr, though I mil I-- luni in it mi 

‘oon rijcn our i»a) li» through a itooi}, atul lliroiigh op^n roiinlr) 
/r^jw Aotht/jg interests wr \fler j t«« hfifirs’ <lfiu ^Ij Ixcrl 
Icncy IS taken jnto a ooiinlr) cottjgr, anil cn'concci! in a *10411. 
bright room on the groiiml floor, vitli blue tv ill[i ipcr 

The night pa«^es ns iiMial in tn*omni3, hut in the mormn'* 
in«leitl of Staking up and listening to m) tvife's contcr*ition 1 
«fa) in bed I am not etacti) a«leep, iiut in that ilro»v«v «tate of 
*emi obliMon, when one knows that one is not asleep, I ijt goes on 
‘ ■ ■ > • » -II/. m »b<^rhnbit, 

scllowback*, 
Iriolic to reid 

]{u*sian Mrilcrs but I Inse to admit tbit I am not pirticiilarls 
fond of then) Mnh the etreplion of the uorks of a far acknoU' 
Iciiged mi*!er«, the hliole of modern literitiirc ‘trike* me not as 
literature but os a kind of lionie indu<lrt r*i«tins solelv on the 
"iifTcrance of the { iibhc and not finding a resdv nnrkrl for il« 
s«are* The be«t products of home industries ran neser he descrihe 1 
ns excellent and cannot ‘im«rel* !«* |>rsi<r<) ivilhout n t]uilif»in'' 
'but' And this holds pood for tlio«e Jitrrir\ nosellirs ivliieli I 
Iio\c read during the fa»t ten or fifiern >eir«— not a single 
remarkable one, no getting «i»is from the ‘ biii« " * ricter, loft), 
but not brilliant, brillnnt lofi% but not rJever or finall> — bril 
liant, clescr, but not lofts 

^ot that 1 consider all Freneli Imoks bnllimt cip\er and loft) 
T/iC) do not sifisfv me either f»ut lhe\ an r >l ipiite a* dull a* 
Iiii*«iin books, and it is no escepiion to fml in them that *ahent 
quail tj—t he <en*e of individual libertx— ttlnrli no I'lissian authors 
f nsseos I cannot rccill a «ingJe «io<fer/» fwk tn h/nch the author 
does not endeavour, from the verv first jvage m «rrren him'elf 
behind convention and compromise On wriier i» afrnJ to men 
lion a naked Loilv another 1 ud- Inni'i If JuikI vnd fnoi hv psv cho 
fopieaf analjsis a third mii'l lisve a warm attitude to human 
beings," a fourth j>urpo«elj «mears whole pages VMih descriptions 
of «eener), for fear of being suspected of “irndeneies On* 

wishes to nnke him‘c]f out a true Irourpcoi* at all co«tv tn Ins 
writing*, annilicr po'cs a« an an mcrat sn I ‘o on '.W have 
de«ign. cautiousness circiinispeciion I in n freedom no courage 
In write as one like* and therefore n > iiigii alit' 

Ml this applies In wbal »« known a* belles Irtlre* 

\khen It comes to aetious articles bv Im*- j ' iiliof n irh 
subjecU, let us sa), as *ociolOj.v art etc I avoid lli n from •beer 



vhctn. TU V/d w arrogant, - 
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Ill the /met. round in) front {ranlen, luo or ihnt «icklj lookin’ 
tree®, and, J>0)ond the fence, a field, {ernumted a hrojil 
he/t of pine trees / often valcfi a lioj and girl, both fiirhaired 
and ragged, climbing on to the fence and Jauchirg at ni) 1 ild 
head In llieir bright e)es I can md Ihnr ihoti.hl ‘look at tlie 
bild)’ Tlicsc arc alino«t the onli ones s*bo care nothing cither 
for m) re[>iitnlion or mv rank 

/ do not bate \i«ilor» e\er) ifjs non I mil ^peak onl) of 
the Msits of \ikohi and of l’)olr fgnilevich Nikolai u^uall) 
comes to ‘ce me on IioIid4>s ostrn«ibl» about binine<«, but 
chief]} for llic *akc of seeing we ife h eslrrmcl) tips), a thing 
>v!iicli ncter hajipens to him in the «»inter 
“UefI— hon’s c\er)tlung’ I a*k, going out to him on the 
porch 

‘^our Ijieellenci be ’av*. luing bis bind on bis heart 
and paring at me with the ec*tas) of a lover “Vour hxcellency’ 
As (eod 19 m) v^itnrss' \fav Ood strike me dead* Caudeamiti 
iji,i/ur juitmciUts 

Vnd lie eagerly ki««e« w) 'boulder mv sleeve* and m) coat 
buttons 

“fverj thing all right over there-' I O'k 
“^oiir Ixeellencv' \s (^id i« mv judge 
He soon tires me out willi hi' iiu "vnt invocations of God 
and 1 send him to the kilclon wfirn ih«v «mII give him dinner 
P)olr Ignafevicb comes to me on li lidvv« loo on jiiirpo*e to 
see me and ‘hare Ins llioiigbis *» ib me lie u*iialh *its down not 
far from tlie tabic modc't neat an I riein rational not venitir 
ing to cross Ins legs t.r lean • n tin ed r of the table Vnd lie 
never ceases m his gentle «''n tones to pi\e me in smooth 
bookish language, what hr coiiMilers extrrmeJv mlerrsnns and 
piquant items of informati »n pb in« I lv I m fi m nnci/inrs 
and books All lhe*e tidbits ii rviril* liik' ml I el mg |o 
the same tvpe some Irenrhmin has mid« a di*covirv some 
one else — a German — has e»j»»sed him proving that thi» di* 
cover) v*as made as long ago as 1070 bv some Vmencm anl 
a lintd — qNo a Germm — ln« ootuiltcd them both proving to 
them tint ihcs hive deceived lhem»else« ami taken air hiiM lev 
seen through the inicro>coje for i dtik p_iii>nt l’v< tr Igna 
levich, even v*hen lii» inimimn i» t «?i riJiii me *peiks ai 
hnglh and in detiil «» if he wen bfnini a tl < i* witli a 
long li‘t of the luldiogr ij hical »our« f I - nif i i iii ii 
tning bird to make no mi'tik's m Ins dii > il le <>1 i)ir 
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‘ The enple loner than the chiel nay fly. 

But ncicr mil the chtclrn reach the sfj ” 

Arn! hlial IS most trxatioiis of ell h lliat llic tliickm OiioVkcf 
tiirncJ out to 1)0 a great <1 il hi-cr tl aii llie riplc pr<)fp«'or 
Conscious tint m> Ssifc nml sljiigliKr nrc on Ins -.Mi, lie main 
tarns tlic following tactic* to r«|*Ij to nn taunts sulli iniliilgent 
silence (tlic old man is a Lit Larin), no ii‘c argiim" witli him), 
or rl‘o to rail) me good LumourrdK ft is rjinte «iirj>ri5ing to 
see how jictl) a man can Lecome I am capahle, throughout tlic 
whole meal, of indiilgms ® Ja)-dreatn, in which Cnekker turns 
out to Lc a swindler, ni) wife and lira see their error, and I 
taunt lliem — indulging in th*se and similar fantasies when 1 haic 
one fool in the gra\c 

I am now o wilne"* of scenes formerl) onl> known to me Ly 
hearsny Much as it pains me I will descrihe one which occur 
red a few daja ago after dinner 

I am silling in m) room «m >kii»,. ins pipe Ms w ife comes in as 
her custom is, «its down and l»e^ ms -ssing liovr nice it would Le 
for me to go to Kharkov wlnL th* weather is warm and I am 
free, there to discover wlial «nrt of man our Cnekker real!) is 
**\erj well, I’ll go.” I agree 

>M} tvife, gratified g<ls up and gies m the door Liit turns 
Lack on tlie iIirc<hold, to «av 

*0h, and another thing' I know voiil) l>e ero** hut it's m' 
dut) to warn ]ou I xeu<e me \ikul)i ^tepmieh Liil all 
our friends, and the neiplilouf' t m ar> be,.iiming to notice 
how often )oti go and »er Kaiva ''he is cliver and well educated 
and a charming companion Lut vou mii't admit n looks rather 
odd for a man of ) 0 lir age and svcial standing to lake plea«iire 
in her conipan) I)e«ide« ‘h In micIi 1 njuiiimn 
The Llood sudJenlv rii«Iii‘ t* m\ !■ nt 'j irk« em to l>e 
showering from m) evr» I 'iring up inJ «h ml at the lop of 
mj voice, clutching m) temples and stamping mv foot 
"I.rf'ave me alone' l^eave roe alone’ Co awav ’’ 

Mv face must look awful, and niv voice mu«l sound ver> 
strange, for mv wife turns pale scresring h udh nod »houting 
desperate!), nl«o at the lop of her v, i II anii" our cries fjra 
and Cnekker come runnin" in foil w*d 1* ^rpor 'Ix’ave 
me alone'” I repeat ’Get out' I,c»v« ni' aline' 

My legs go quite nuroL as if ih'V n 1 i r \ i i 1 f'- I 
m)«elf falling into somclodvs arms, lull jwjm f ilie muih I 
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magazines or names, and taking care always to call Petit, Jean 
Jacques Petit. Somcliines iic .slays to dinner, relating ail through 
liie meal similar piquant stories, driving us all frantic with 
boredom. Should Gnekker or Liza turn the conversation to 
fugues or counterpoint, Brahms or Bach, he lowers his eyes in 
modest confusion. lie is ashamed that such trivialities should 
be menlioncd in the presence of serious persons like myself and 
him. 

In my present mood five minutes of his company bore me 
as mucli as if I had been seeing and hearing him for an age. I 
detest the poor man. My spirits droop beneath his gentle, even 
tones and bookish language, his anecdotes drive me into a stupor; 
lie has nothing but the kindest feelings for me and all he says 
is for the sole purpose of giving me pleasure, and I reward 
him by gazing steadily at him as if I wanted to hypnotize him, 
saying to myself over and over again: “Go, go, go....” But 
he docs not re.spond to suggestion, and slays, and stays, and 
stays. . . . 

All the while he is with me I cannot shake off the thought: 
“It is quite possible tliat when I die he will be appointed in 
my place,” and my unfortunate lecture-hall appears to me in 
the guise of an oasis in which my springs have dried up, and 
1 am rude, silent, morose with Pyotr Ignatevich, as if he, and 
not myself, were to blame for sucli thoughts. Wlicn he starts on 
his usual lauding of German scientists I no longer answer him 
jokingly, but mutter glumly: “Your Germans arc a pack of 
asses. . . .” 

1 know I am behaving like the late Professor Nikita Krilov 
who, when bathing at Beval with Pirogov, was furious with 
the water for being cold, and said: “Those blasted Germans!” 

I behave badly to Pyotr Ignatevich, but when he leaves, and I 
sec from the window his grey hat bobbing up and down past 
the fence, I have an impulse to call him back and say: “Forgive 
me, old man.” 

Dinner is still more tedious than it was in the winter. That 
same Gnekker whom 1 now despise and detest dines with us 
almost every day. Fonnerly 1 endured his presence in silence, 
but now I direct the .shafts of my wit against him, making my 
wife and Liza blush. Carried away by, angry feelings, I often 
utter absurdities without knowing why. Thus it once happened 
that I fixed my scornful glance on Gnekker, and declaimed, 
without the slightest provocation: 
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‘ The ea^lc /error llan the chief nay fly. 

But ticier Hill lie clncltn reach ihe sly’ 

And wlial IS most \rxalious of rll is lliat the cljickcn Gnekker 
liirnod out to ho a groat d il sm« r l! Jtj the ragle firofc««or 
Comcious tint m> \>ifr oinl diiiglitor arc on Ins ‘•ido, lie miin 
tains the folloising tactiC'- to irjiis to inv lumts ^silh inilul^rnl 
silrncc (tlie old man n a Lit harm), no it«c nrgmng widi him), 
or rl«e to rallj rnc ^ood Iiuninumll) It n quite surpnsing ti 
see how I'rlt> a man can lecomo I am capahir throughout the 
whole meal, of indulging in a daj drnm in which Gnekker turns 
out to he a swindler, tny wife md I in «ee their error, and I 
tiimt them — indulging in tlie«e and similar fantasies when I base 
one foot in the gnsc 

1 am now a wilne's of scenes formcrl) onlj known to me by 
hearsay Much as it pains me I will describe one which occur 
red a few da>s ago after dinner 

I am sitting m m) room smokin^, my pipe M) wife comes in as 
her custom i«, sits down and begins «a)ing liow nice it would be 
for me to go to Khaikos while the weather is warm and I am 
free, there to discover what sort of man our Gnekker really is 
“Vm) well, VU go,” I agree 

M) wife, gratified, gels up and goes to the door, hut turns 
hack on the tlireshold, to *a) 

“Oh, and another thing* I know )on*ll le cre«« hut it’s my 
dut) to warn }ou i xcu«c me. Nikolqi Stepanicli hut all 
ouf friends, and the neiglil our« loo. are beginning to notice 
how often )oti go and *ee Kalja She is deser and well educated 
and a charming companion, liil >ou must admit it looks rather 
odd for a man of )our age and social standing to lake | leasure 
in her conipan) nesnlc*, «he has «uch a rrpiitalinn 
The Mood siiddcnl) rii*hcs to ms heart spark' ' n I) li 
showering from m) e)r« I spring up and shout ! ll t p f 
mj soice, clutching m) temples and stamping tin f l 
‘f,cavc me alone' lease me alone* Go uwai 
M) face niu«t look awful, ami ms so «• mi i iil \cr> 
strange, for ni) wife turns pale «creaiuiT 1 ills an I shouting 
desperatel), aNo at the lop of her s i M i ii ur cries Iiza 
and Gnekker come riinnin" in foil » I Is ir lease 
mo alone*” I repeat ‘Get out’ f« n n I i 

My legs go quite niiml as if lli s i 1 \ i I I f 1 

m)felf falling into fomcloJs« arms lull i ai t lU sound 
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of boiiioonc .sobbing, anif sink into a swoon, wbicb liisls for two 
or three Jioiir.s, 

'i’o return to 'Katya. She comes to me every clay just before 
nig!it-fall, and ibis of eour.se cannot piivs unnoticed citber by 
friend.s or neig)il)our.s. .She comes in ‘for a few minutes, and lakes 
me out for a drive. Site lias her own horse and a new barouche, 
purchascaJ this summer. Allogelhcr .she livc.s on a grand .scale. 
.She has rented an cxjicnsivc country villa with a big garden, and 
has had all her furniture moved into it, and keeps two maids 
and a coachman. ... I often a.sic her: 

“What will you live on when you have run through the money 
your father left you, Kalya?” 

“We’ll .see,” she rcplie.s. 

“You ought to have more respect for this money, my dear. 
A good man worked bard lo accumulate it.” 

“You’ve told me that before. I know,” 

At first we drive over open country, then through the pine- 
wood I can .see from my window. Nature still strikes me as 
beautiful, although an imp whispers in my ear llial all thc.se 
pines and firs, these birds, the white clouds in the .sky will not 
notice my ab.sence in three or four months’ lime, after I am dead. 
Kalya likes taking the reins, the good weather and my jrrcscncc 
beside her make her hajipy. .She is in high .spirits and docs not 
indulge in caustic remarks. 

“You’re a good man, Nikolai Stepanicb,” she says. “You arc 
a rare specimen, and no actor could im])er.sonalc you. Quite a 
poor actor could imjicrsonale me or Mikhail Fcdorovicli, but 
nobody could do you. I envy you, I envy you terribly. After 
nil, who do I consider myself lo be? What am I?” 

After a moment’s jiausc for thought, she asks me: 

“I’m an undc.sirable lyjic, aren’t 1, Nikolai .Slcjianich? I am, 
aren’t 1?” 

“Yes, you arc.” 

“Jl'm . . . wlial can I do about it?” 

IIow am I lo answer her? It is easy lo say: “Work,” or 
“Give all yon have to the poor,” or “Know ihy.sclf!” and 
because this is so easy lo say, I find nothing lo say in reply lo 
her. 

My therapeutist colleagues tell their .students to “individualize 
each separate ease” when giving medical treatment, And the 
moment one begins lo follow ibis advice one .sees how futile 



arc llie remedies recommended in llie lextliool^* as llie J e«t 
«tandaril treatment, nhen it comes lo indiiidnat ca'e^ It is 
just tlie «ame when it i« not the Imdi Init the mind which is 
«ick Hilt I mu‘t guc her «omc «orl of repl), and I «i) 

‘^oij base too much time on jour hmd*, m) dear ^ou mu«t 
find «ometIiing to do i\ow wh> don’t sou go on the stage again 
since )oii feel a socslion’ ’ 

“I can’t ” 

“\\h> do sou put on sneh mart)red airs'^ I don’t like it, mv 
deir Its all jour own fault IJememher jou began hj picking 
faults in people and socirtj, but did nothing to improse the 
one or the other ^ou did not tesi t esil hut onlj tired jotir<c]f 
out, joii were a siclim not of struggle, hut of jour own weak 
ness of will Dill sou v*ere juun" and inexperienced then cserj 
thing might go diH^erenlls now Come tr\ again' ^oii will 
work, serse the glorious eniisc of art 
‘ Don t he a hjpocrite Nikolai ^tejnnich' Kalsa interrupts 
me ‘ I el s decide once and for all lo talk ahoiil actors, actresses 
ntid writers but lease art in peace \oure a fine, rsre person 
but JOU (lout know enough about art lo cil) it *3cred with anj 
consictmn ^oti lisse no flair for art no ear ^ou base been 
liU'J dll jour life and have liad n> lime to cullisale this 
flair v\nd altogether f h-itc ill this talk about art, ’ she 
continues iralclj, ‘hate it' I’eople sul,.ari2e it inougli tn oil 
conscience " 

‘ \\ ho s-ulgarucs it’ ' 

'Some hj incessant dnnkm,. llu | r« ' I s its Ilippanes wi‘e 
folk b) their philosofihirings 

‘ I’hilo«o] hj has nothing to do with it 

‘Oh, jes. It has \W)cn people philosophize thes sliow they 
under«lsnd nothing ' 

To I resent the consrr«j|i >n from digm^raling into mere 
taunt* I hasten to change the subject anil then «as nothing for 
a long time Onlj when we emerge from the woods and ap 
proach Katja’s silla do I return lo the former subject of con 
sersxtion and sas 

“Hut sou hasent told me win \ou don I want lo go back to 
the stage 

“Nikolai Slepinicli, flials rru I she cries and suddenly 
Mushes all oser * I) > sou want in« l | iH l)i iru!!i ml > word*' 
\ers well then since that* what s«u lik< I 1 ise ru til ni Ni 
talent and and lot* of sanits Tliere s >ii are 



of someone sobbing, and sink into a swoon, ^vhich lasts for two 
or three hours. 

To return to Kalya. She comes to me evdry day just before 
night-fall, and this of course cannot pass unnoticed either by 
friends or neighbours. She comes in for a few minutes, and takes 
me out for a drive. She has her own horse and a new barouche, 
purchased this summer. Altogether she lives on a grand scale. 
She has rented an expensive country villa with a big garden, and 
has had all her furniture moved into it, and keeps two maids 
and a coachman. ... I often ask her: 

“What will you live on when you have run through the money 
your father left you, Katya?” 

“We’ll see,” she replies. 

“You ought to have more respect for this money, my dear. 
A good man worked hard to accumulate it.” 

“You’ve told me that before. I know.” 

At first we drive over open country, then through the pine- 
wood I can see from my window. Nature still strikes me as 
beautiful, although an imp whispers in my ear that all these 
pines and firs, these birds, the white clouds in the sky will not 
notice my absence in three or four months’ time, after I am dead. 
Katya likes taking the reins, the good weather and my presence 
beside her make her happy. She is in high spirits and does not 
indulge in caustic remarks. 

“You’re a good man, Nikolai Stepanich,” she says. “You are 
a rare specimen, and no actor could impersonate you. Quite a 
poor actor could impersonate me or Mikhail Fedorovich, but 
nobody could do you. I envy you, I envy you terribly. After 
all, who do I consider myself to be? What am I?” 

After a moment's pause for thought, she asks me: 

“I’m an undesirable type, aren't I, Nikolai Stepanich? I am, 
aren’t I?” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“H'm . . . what can I do about it?"’ 

How am I to answer her? It is easy to say: “Work,” or 
“Give all you have to the poor,’’ or “Know thyself!” and 
because this is so easy to say, I find nothing to say in reply to 
her. 

My therapeutist colleagues tell their students to “individualize 
each separate case” when giving medical treatment. And the 
moment one begins to follow this ’ advice one sees how futile 
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arc llic remedies recommended in the tett}x)oVs as the l>c*t 
standard treatment, when it comes to indnidual ca«es It is 
just the same when it is not the I>od>, but the mind which is 
sick Rut I must gne lier «ome «ort of replj, and I ‘ay 
‘^ou base too much limf* on ^our hands, m) dear ^ou mu»l 
find something to do rsow whj don't sou go on the stage again 
since )ou feel a socation’ 

“I can’t ” 

‘ Why do sou pul on «uch martyred airs’ I don’t like it mv 
dear Its all your own fault Rememher sou began b> picking 
faults in people and society, hut did nothing to improve the 
one or the other ^ou did not resi t evil but only tired yourself 
out, you were a victim not of «tniegle but of your own weak 
ness of will Rut \ou were voun" and inetpenenccd then, every 
thing might go differently now Cone try again' \ou will 
work serve the glorious cause of art 

‘Ilont be a hypocrite Nikolai ^tepanich' Kalva infernipts 
me I^t t decide once and for all to talk about actor*, actre«‘es, 
and Vtrilers, but leave art in peace ^oure a fine rare person 
but you don’t know enouah aliout art lo cal) it <acrcd with anv 
conviction Nou have no flair for art no ear ^ou have hc'n 
hti*y all your life and Ja»e had no time to cullnate this 
flair And altogether ( hate all lhi> talk about art, she 
continues irately, hale it' IVo|le vulgarize it enough, m all 
conscience " 

* 'R ho vulgarizes it’ 

‘Some fv ince«sant drinking the pre >. h\ its flipjancv wi«e 
folk bv their phiIo«ophizmgs 
‘ Plulosoj !iy has nothing to do with it 

‘Oh, yes, It has \^1ien people philosophize the\ «■} w ttr-v 
understand nothing ’ 

To prevent the conversiti n fr >fu degrnerit n" in r** 

taunts, I hasten to change the «uljen an I il n i '' f r 

n long time Only when we emerge fr m il \ 1 i aj 

proach Katva's villa do I return I t( J t hit n 

ver*ation and «3v 

“Rut vou haven't told me whv v I 1 ai-k to 

the <tigr ’ 

“Nikolai Stepmicli, that r i I iddenly 

blushes all over ‘ I) \ i i word'' 

\er\ well then *ince ll i 1 i k I n talent No 

talent, and and lot' f \ it \ II ■ ir 
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I »»ikrd ii{) jii»l afur midnight and Inpfd out of Ind I Inti 
IiVcii jt inlo im lioaJ tint I toinjj to die on tlio ‘pot \^lnt 
iinde me think, thi«’ I felt tio bodily ^rnoolion pointing to a 
raj 111 end nothing but a con«cioii'-iie<? of horror, if I had jti«t 
Jccii Mime \ I t on mom plov* in tlie fkj 

JIa'til) lighting the lamp, 1 drank 'omc water out of the 
carafe, and ni'lied o\er to the open window It wa« a beaiilifiil 
niglit, tlic air fragrant with the «c«nt of new mown ha) and *omc 
Ollier sweet -mtll I could «ee the tops of l!ie palincs, the drow>) 
'ummil of llic »ickl) trees growing beside the windovr, llie road, 
the dark belt of the woods Tlie moon #lionc serene and bright 
in a cloudless «k) Perbet stillness not a leaf stirring It seemed 
to me that r^er)thin~ was looking at me, li tening to me. ready 
to watch me die 

Ver) sinister I clo'ed the window and rti'hed back to m) bid 
I tried to take my pulse, and unable to find it in m) wri*t. 
fumbled for it at the lemplis then under mj dim, and asam 
in nn wrist, and wherever I lotirhrd mv*elf ! was cold and 
clammj with sveat \lv Ireaih Iniime more and more rapid, 
my whole frame ireinLlcd. mv insides were in a «tatc of violent 
tipheaval, and 1 felt as if my face and the bald spot on in) lieail 
were covered with e ibwil « 

\Mial was to be done-' ( til m> familv’ No 1 couldn't do tint 
\1 hat could ni) wife and Iin do for me if the) were to come*’ 
I liid mv head tinder the pillow, covered m\ c)es, and 
wailed M) back was cold and f felt as if my spine were 
being sucked inward» and a« if «!eatli mu't mevitab!) come 
cree[iing up to me from I • hind 

A round siiddenlv broke tbe «ilcnce of tlie night keevee, kce 
vee I did not know where it came from— from within myself, 
or out ofuloors 
' Kcc vee, kre vee' 

Cod, hove terrible it was’ I wanted to take nnolhcr drink of 
v\ater, I lit was afraid to open m) ejes or Tai«e m) head from 
the pillow I was in the grip of *en»cless animal terror, unable 
to understand what it was I was afraid of — was it that I wanted 
to go on living or that *oroe nev» unknown pain awaited me’ 

1 rnnv tlie room nverhnd «imane w i. n uiin" or perhaps 
laiichin? I sliauiel mv eij. \ I ttl. later «t<p« were heard 
on the ‘tair« ‘^nnuon burn I I wn an! lli n ran up aaaiii 
Then siej's could again le lend d <. n i m fx 1 

outsidi 111) door, and li*lened 
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'Don't cr), don't cr) n’ll paM po to ” 

A? if to «i>itc ti*, a do" bcpin Iiohlincr «omphfifrc out»idc, 
fir«t 'ofily ond >rrc«ohitpI\, and tlim loodi), ranpins from a 
liiph Jofirano to do**!* lia*^ notp« I had np^p^ hoforo attached 
an) ‘ipiiificance to omen*, ■ucli ai llie lioulmp of dops or the 
liooiiii" of o»I«, lilt tina lime I felt a panp of angiii'h at m) 
heirt, and ha«tened to explain the rea*nn for ihi^ liov.linp to 
m^«elf 

“.Non‘en‘r' 1 told m\»elf ‘Merel) the influence of one In 
inp creature on nnolher M) \inlent ner^oiM len«ion mu«t ha\e 
communicated it«elf to ni) viife, to Lira, to the dog, that's 
all . . Transfers of this «ort are the true explanilion of fore 
hodinps \i«ions and the like ’ 

\^hen, a little liter I relurneil to my room to i*nte out a 
|irc'-cri{itiun for lira I no longer tlioucht ahoiit m> own <u] 
<len demi-e I ‘imj'U fell so depre*'ed and wretched that it is 
a pit) 1 did not die then ond there I «lood motionless m lit- 
middie of the room for ^ long time in mg to thinV what to 
prescribe for I im I ut the groans oseihead ceased and I decided 
not to prescribe an)lhtnp hut still stood there 

Deatlil) silence a silence winch a« *ome writer puts it, 
■eemej to ring in tlie nr- Tiim pis-eil slowh the strips of 
inoonliglil on the window -ill di I n >1 <liin,.e iheir places, the) 
seemed to he fired there Dawn would he long in coming 
SuddenI) the gale creaked and someone ‘tole towards the 
house, breaking off a twig from one of ihe »ickh trees ond tap 
pins rautinu<li at n» window pane with it 
'iNikolai ^l<pani<h I 1 1 trd '•om« in< whi*per “iNikoIai 
Stepinich' * 

I opened the window and ihoiighl I miiM he driaming nenealli 
the sjII, pressed a?im*l tin will t • id i w >man in a hlack 
dre*', hrillnnlli lit u[> 1» tin niomlight and paring at me from 
great eie< Her face was pile Mem and unrnl in the moonlight, 
as if eined from nnrhie, hiit her chin was trembling 
“It s me,” «he said ‘ Me — Katja ” 

Moonlight makes all women's nes seem hig and Mack, 
eier)onc looks taller and paler, and ffolall) for this reason 
I had not recognired her at once 
* hit’s the matter’ ' 

“Don't he angr) with me «he sud I sud lenli felt so on 
heiribU mi-erahle I cocildn t stand il in I I came h r in mi 
eirriace I s-iw a light tn \nur window and I lhoiii.lit I would 


knock. . . . Forgive me. . , . Oh, if yon only knew how unhappy 
I was! Wlial arc you doing jusl now?” 

“Nothing ... I can’t sleep. . . 

“I had a soil of foreboding. But of course its all nonsense.” 

Her cycbiows shot up, tears shone in her eyes and her whole 
face was irradiated, as if by a bright light, by that familiar 
expression of confidence I had not seen for such a long time. 

“Nikolai Slcpanich,” she pleaded, stretching out her arms 
towards me. “My darling, I beg you, I implore you. ... If you 
do not .scorn my friendship and my respect for you, do what 
I ask you. . . .” 

“What is it?” 

“Take my money from me.” 

“Now what have you taken into your head? What do I want 
your money for?” 

“You could go away and gel yourself cured. You need medical 
treatment. Will you lake it? Will you? Will you, my darling?” 

She gazed eagerly into my face and said again: “Will you? 
Do say you will!” 

“No, my dear, I will not,” I said. “But thank you.” 

She turned her back on me and bent lier head. No doubt there 
had been something in the tone of my refusal which did not admit 
of further talk about money. 

“Go home to bed,” I said. “We’ll meet tomorrow.” 

“So you don’t consider me your friend?” she asked dismally. 

“I didn’t say that. But your money is no use to me 
now.” 

“Oh, sorry!” she said, lowering her voice a whole octave. “I 
understand. To borrow from a person like me — a retired 
actress. ... Oh well, good-bye.” 

And she went away so swiftly that I did not even have time 
to say good-bye to her. 


VI 


I am in Kharkov. 

Since it would have been no use to try and struggle against 
ray present mood, and indeed beyond my strength, I determined 
that rny last days on earth should be at least outwardly irro- 
pionchablc. If I Irave not been all that I should for my family, 
as I am well aware is the case, I could at least endeavour to 
do what they wanted. Since I am to go to Kharkov, to Kharkov 
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I uill go Morcmcr, of late I line I ccotne *o iinlilTfrcnl to 
c\cr)tlung tliat I don’t care in l!ie least where I go — to Kharkov, 
to Pan* or to BerJicIiev 

I nrrned here nt a! out noon and put tip at a Jiofel not fir 
from the cilltedral The movement of the train made me feel 
sick, and there was a draught in the compartment, and now I 
«il on the side of the hod cluldnng my temples and waiting 
for m) lie to hrgin I ought l« go and see my friends 
among the profe*»ors here Imt lack the inclination and the 
strength 

The old waller comes to ask if I have brought hedlincn with 
me I keep him for five minutes and <iue<tion him ihoot Cnck 
ker, on wliosc acentinl I am here Tlie porter turns out to be a 
native of Kharkov knous ihc town in<ide out, but cannot think 
of a single Iiouseholder by the name of Cnckker I ask him about 
csfites m the nciglihourhood with the same result 

Tlic clock in tiic passage strikes one o’clock, two o'clock, 
three o’clock These la t few months of sitting and vtfiiting 
for deilli «ocm to me b nger than the whole of the rr«t of my 
life put together ^cvcr before hive 1 been able to endure the 
■low pi‘s.sge of time «o j Hm ntiv I ormerlv when J was wailing at 
the station for a tri n i m or iiimg tlirongh on cximina 
lion, every quarter <f in hour eemed an rtemitj now I can 
sit motionless on the >ide of mv bed all night and realize with 
complete indifference ihai tomorrow and the diy after tomor 
row the niglils will be pi<i as long and uneventful 

The clock in the passage sirikes five sir seven It is 
gelling dark 

Tlicre IS a dull j am in mv check — that is the lic beginning In 
order to occupy my ihoimhls I go back to the point of view which 
was mine before I beenme indifferent and o«k mv«plf why am 
I, a fimous man, a privv councillor fitting on ll e side of this 
bed VMlh a «tringe, prey blanket in a liny hole) room’ \^h> am 
I looking at this cheip iron was!i*tind and listening to the 
ticking of the wrelclietl clock in the passage’ Is this worthy of 
my rej utilion my high *ocial po ition’ I reply to the«e qiies 
lions with a «neer I am amuseil at the <implicilv with vshich in 
my youth, I evaggeratn! the imjotlince of fame and of the 
extraordimry | osition I «iifpo«ed celebrities to ocoipv f am 
fimous my name is j ronoiinced with reverence mv portriit his 
nj'pcifcd in ll e ^ltft ind the t mtrrsai llltt^lra nl Unpa me I 
have actually read mv ov»n 1 lognphv in a Gcrnuii magazine — 
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and what of all this? Here I am, all alone in a strange town, 
on a strange bed, rubbing ray aching cheek with the palm of 
my hand. . . . Domestic vicissitudes, the implacability of creditors, 
the rudeness of railway employees, the inconvenience of the 
passport system, the expensive and unwholesome food in station 
buffets, the universal ignorance and rudeness — ^all this and a 
great deal more which it would take too long to enumerate, 
concerns me no less than it does any nonentity, who is unknown 
outside the street in which he lives. Then what is there so dis- 
tinctive about my situation? Say I am the most famous man in 
the world, a hero of whom my country is proud; all papers 
publish bulletins on the state of my health, every post brings 
me letters of sympathy from my colleagues, pupils, and the 
general public, yet none of these things can prevent me from 
dying in a strange bed, wretched, utterly solitary. ... No one 
is to blame for this, of course, and 1, sinful mortal that I am. 
have no love for popularity. I feel as if it had betrayed me. 

I fall asleep towards ten, sleeping soundly despite the tic, and 
would probably have slept a long lime if someone had not waked 
me. Soon after one there came a knock at the door. 

“Who's there?’’ 

“A telegram.’’ 

“You could have kept it till tomorrow,” I said angrily, taking 
the telegram from the porter. “Now 1 shan’t be able to get to 
sleep again.” 

“Excuse me. Your light was on, so I thought you were awake.’’ 

I opened the telegram, and looked for the signature. It was 
from my wife. What does she want?” 

“Gnekker and Liza married secretly yesterday. Come back.” 

I fell a moment of alarm on reading it. But it was not so 
much the action of Liza and Gnekker which alarmed me, as the 
indifference with which I received the news of their marriage. 
They say it is philosophers and sages who arc indifferent. This is 
not true — indifference is paralysis of the soul, premature death. 

I got back into bed and began trying to think of something 
to occupy my mind. Vl’hat should I think about? Everything 
seemed to have been thought out, and there was now nothing 
capable of arousing my thoughts. 

When day began to break I sat up in bed, embracing my 
knees, and made an effort, for want of something belter to do, 
to understand myself. “Know thyself!’’ is splendid and useful 
advice, but the ancients forgot to point out how to follow it. 



lorniprl), Jr^irouj of iindrr'Lintlin'' or nnotlier, 

1 fixed in) oUention nol on actions xttiicli do not drjipnd on the 
indiMdml Init on lin de^iic* Tell me \.Jnl ^o!I de«)rc and I 
i^ill tell V011 ^'llat )oii nrr 

And now I «uhject m}»elf to rximination what do I do*ife’ 

1 ‘hoiild like oiir wiVTS, our rlntdren, our friends and our 
jiti{>il< to lo\c u<, not our reputations a firm or a label, hut 
ordinar) liiiman hemps X^Iiat cl«e’ I «hould like to ha'e assist 
ants and cli«riplc« \\liat cl‘c’ I «houId like to wake up m a 
hundred )cars time, and ha\c a gliinp«e, onij a passing glimpse, 
of llic state of science I should like to Ine another ten )ear« . 
Whal else’ 

Tim's all I tlioiighi and llioiighl and could think of nothing 
And think as I would, it was clear to me, liowcser far fltinp ms 
thoughts, that «omfthins c»*cntial, the mam dung was heking 
from ni) desires Mj passion for science, m\ desire to go on 
lump, m) sitting up in the strange bed mj attempts to know 
m)»elf, all tlie«c thoughts sen<aUons and conceptions of mine 
had nothing in common with one another, nothing which might 
wea\c them into a single whole fjch thought and feeling was 
Isolated wilhm me, and the most skilful p«\cIioIogist would fail 
to find in all mj critici*ms ol science, the llieatre literature, m) 
pupils, in all tiic (iictiires winch m) imagination } ainled, an) 
thing which might be called a general idea or *er%'e as a god 
for a lising man 

And if tins IS mi«smg then csersthing is missing 

Cnen ‘iicli posert) of spirit ans serious indisposition, the 
fear of death, tlie influence of circumstances and people are suf 
ficient to upset and break into smithereens orr) thing I Iiasc been 
accustomed to regard as m) mental outlook eiers thing in 
winch 1 u»cd to *ec the meaning and jos of life It is therefore 
no wonder that tlie last months of m> life ore being darkened b) 
thoughts and feelings worth) of a sjase or a sasage, that 1 base 
become too mdifrerent to look at the dawn \nien tint winch is 
higher and flrongcr than all rxtemnl influences js lacking m an 
indnidual, a sinleni cold in the head is quite enough to unhmgc 
him and nuke him <ee an owl m i ird hear a dogs 

howl m e'er) sound \nd all his and optimism 

all Ins thoughts, lofts or pelts are unK iniporlaiil a« 'Mrip 
toms 

I am defeated Tint being «o, there is no j>oint n going on 
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thinking, no point in talking. I will sit and wait silently for the 
inevitable. 

The next morning the porter brought me tea and a copy of 
the local newspaper, I glanced mechanically through the adver- 
tisements on the front page, the leading article, the extracts from 
other newspapers and magazines, the news. . , . Among other 
items I found the following piece of information in the news 
column: “Yesterday the -well-known scientist, Honoured Profes- 
sor Nikolai Stepanovich N., arrived at Kharkov by the express, 
train, and is staying at the N. hotel,” 

Great names apparently exist in order to live a life of their 
own, apart from that of their possessors. My name is now 
walking about Kharkov with perfect nonchalance. In three 
months’ time it will blaze like the sun itself in gilt letters on a 
tombstone, while I myself am already moss-grown 

A light tap on the door. Somebody wants to see me. 

“Who’s there? Come in.” 

The door opens and I retreat a step in my astonishment, hastily 
drawing the folds of my dressing-gown round me. Katya stands 
before me. 

“Hullo,” she says, breathing heavily after her ascent of the 
stairs. “You weren't expecting me? I,,,I came here, too.” 

She sal down and went on talking, stammering slightly and 
avoiding my glance. 

“Why don’t you speak to me? I came here, too. ... I came 
today. I heard you were slaying in this hotel and I came to see 
you.” 

“Pm delighted to see you,’’ I said, shrugging my shoulders, 
“but Fm astonished. It’s like a bolt from the blue. Wliat brings 
you here?” 

“Me? I just thought I’d come.” 

Silence. Suddenly she rose abruptly and came tow'ards me. 

“Nikolai Stepanich,” she said, turning pale and pressing her 
hands to her breast. “Nikolai Slcpanich! 1 can't go on living 
like this’. 1 can’t! For God’s sake, tell me, tell me quickly, this 
moment — what arn I to do? Tell me what I am to do!'’ 

“What can I tell you?"’ I said in astonishment. “I have nothing 
to tell you.” 

“Tell me, I implore you!” she continued, gasping, and trem- 
bling all over. “I swear I can’t go .on like this! It's too much 
for me!” 

She sank on to a chair and fell' to sobbing. She threw back 
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Iirr lipjil «vninK I cr )i mill ^lampnt un t)ir ili or llrr Int ft II «(T 
out) liUH" on Its rlnstie, her hair nme dovin 

Mlelji me' Ilelj) me'* she implored me ‘I can’t go on any 
longer' 

i'lie look a Inndkrrclnef out of her reticule and mth it came 
*omc Inters vsiucli fill from her knees to tlie floor I picked them 
up and recofimed on ont the anting of Mikhail I-cdoro\]ch, 
accidcntill» eatchins sight of a fragment of a "ord — “pas 
eiona ” 

“There is notlimg I can tell )ou Katya,” I «aid 
‘ffclp me' ahe aohheti, seizing my hanil and covering it with 
ki‘«es ^ou arc my father mv only friend' ^oii are wise, 
educated, yon have lived a long time' ^ou have heen a jeacher 
Tell me — ulial am 1 to do-' 

‘On my soul Katya I don t know' 

I v»as enibarraa'cd cmifuMd touched hv Inr sob* and 
acarccly able to stand on mv feel 

‘f^ls have brcak(a»t Kalya I «aid with i i 

‘ Do stop crying 



“Wliere are you going?” 

“To the Crimea ... to the Caucasus, 1 mean.’" 

“Really? For long?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Katya gets up and holds out her hand to me, smiling coldly, 
and not looking at me. 

I want to ask her: “So you won’t be at my funeral?” But she 
docs not look at me, her hand is cold, like the hand of a stran- 
ger. I accompany her to the door in silence. Now she has left 
me, is passing down the long passage without looking back. She 
knows I am looking after her, when she gets to the turn she rvill 
surely look back. 

But she docs not. Her black dress disappears, the sound of her 
footsteps ceases. . . , Good-bye, my precious! 
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nil. GIUSSHOrn K 


All Olga l\nno\n'i« fnm«U anJ ac<ju3intancr« vrnt to lifr 
hcdjing 

‘look at him — tlicrc if ‘^mflhiog aloHi him, j«irt thrrr’ ’ 
*he Old to hrr ffifniN ntxldin- tot.ard4 h«T Iiii‘hnnd— ipjnrcnt 
Ij anxious to rxjilain hon it ua« lint *lif had agrred to matr) 
a conimonfilaco, in no vax rmailahlo man 

0«*i{i ^t^J■anotlrh flimoa hor fiii<liand h-is o doctor atidi 
llie rank of titular ruun'ollor II** Morlnl in tuo hn<pitals in 
one 84 non rr«ulpni ['ln«ician and in thr other as |iro‘(*ctor 
from nine till noon he reenaed onipalients and \i«ilcd his i«ard, 
and in the oflernoon took the hor«oiram to anoihor ho'pifal, 
tilirre he perfortnod f>o‘l niorifm-* on fatient* v.ho had died 
there IIm pritite (irartire anioiii>i''d to \en little, ahoiit 500 
nihles a jeir And that *» all TJrere i« nothing more to say 
alxnit liint Whereaf Olga Kanotn-i and her frten<l< and acquaint 
antes xete ht lii> mean* ordinirs lonqile Full of them ^a* 
di‘tingiii*!iei! Ill eome »ai or olhrr in I i •( ill .nher iinknot«n. 
Insinp almd\ made ii nmw iimI t*"”d a certain cehhriti or 
if not exacti) celehralcd »el all pixe j)romi«e of a hnlliant 
fcili/rr One i*ffs an actor, ••ho'e penrijne dnmal/c lalrnl* had 
alreid) found recognition, he vas elegant clexer and di«creet, 
recited l>eiutifiilli. .Hid pave Olga hanmna Ir‘«on» in elocution, 
another \.as an opera 'inger fat and p “od hum mred vhn a«‘ured 
Olga IxaiiOMii Hilh a eigh that *he Ha‘ ruining hef«elf— if «he 
a»ere pot »o Jar\, if "lie Mould onl' take her»elf in hand «he 
Mould make a fire singer »* veil a' ih «r there Mere «eieral 
arli‘1*. chief among them I»»alMn»kx mIio Ment in f r [>jinling 
proMem picture*, animal* and l3nd»ca}»e» and Ma» m extreme 
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ly handsome fair young man of ahoul Iwenty-fivc. vAio-o pictures 
made a hit at fAhibilions — hi*- )alc-t Iiad Mch'-d five hundred 
ruble'-, lie u’-ad lo finish off Olga hanovna's sketches for her, 
and alv,a)s ‘'aid that cornetlnng might come of her painting. 
'I’lu'n there v,as a "cellist ’.■iho could make hi= cello “v.ec'p, " and 
v.ho declared openly that of all the v.'omen whom he knevr, the 
only one capable of accompanying him vras Olga Ivanorma. And 
a rsritcr. )ourig- hut alrcad) -.veil kmnsn, who had produced 
■-hort nosel=, piajs and ‘•torie-. Who cl'c? Oh. ye=, there was 
Va'-ili Va‘'jlie\ith. a genlc'-l land-ov,ner. amateur book-illustrator 
and creator of \ignelles; he had a true feeling for the old Rus- 
sian = 1 ) 10 . and for the legendary' epic. He could produce verit- 
able miracles on paper, on china, and on smoked plates. Amidst 
thi= artwlic. liberal ‘■ociely. tlu'-e fasouritf'= of fortune, vriio. 
v.hi!e perfectly urbane and v, ell-bred, only remembered the 
exi‘-tcnce of doctors v.hen they s^ere ill. and in v.ho‘-c ears the 
name of Dimov v.a-^ equivalent to “uch common names as 
Sidorov or Tara‘-ov. Dimov ‘•cerned like a “Iranger. «uperfiuous, 
small, though he v/as actually very tall and broad-shouldered. 
His frock-foat -“crnfd to have been made for 'orneone el.'-e, and 
he bad a brard like a tradesman'*. Of cour.=e, If he had been 
a '.snter or an artist e\er)one v,ouid have .'aid that his heard 
made birn look Id c Zola. 

The actor told Olga Ivanovna that with her flaxen hair and in 
her v/edding attire, =he was exactly like a slender cherr)’-tree, 
when covered in the =pring with delicate while blossom. 

‘'No, but li'-ten!” Olga Ivanovna =aid, seizing him by the hand, 
‘"How could It have happened? Li'ten to me, listen,... My 
father and Dimov worked in the =ame bo-pital, you know-. When 
poor father fell ill Dimov watched by his bed-side day and 
night, kucli a ‘-elf-'acrificc! Listen. Ryabovsk) ! And you listen, 
writer, vou 11 find it very interesting. Come nearer. Such 'elf- 
sacrifice, surii ‘•inrere ‘■ympath). 1 didn't sleep at night, either, 
J sal b> ni) fdlhfr and all of a 'udden — I won the heart of the 
lu'ly voulli— jU'l ill.'- ihdtl Mv Dirnov vras hcad-over-ears in 
love. How qii' ' f late ^ an hf 1 Well, after rny father died Dimov 
came to -ff im ‘■omelirnes. and v.e '-ornctimes met out-of-doors, 
and one fine da> — lo and behold — a proposal, like a bolt from 
the biuel I cried ail night. 1 fell madly in love. loo. And here 
I am a married woman. Thtre is something strong, .something 
powerful, bearish, about him. isn't there, now? He'.s three-quar- 
ter face to us now, the light'*- ail wrong, hut when he turns full 
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/icr jii‘t ln\p a look at /orchcul Ujiat Inxr ^ou lo lo 
»iir!i a fonlind, K) i!)o\>k,j ^ Diniot vr'te talking al’Oiit 
*lip fliouJcd lo lier liusLand “Come hrre’ One li)a 5 >o\«,k) jour 
Jionc't Ijand .. Tliat’e nglil \ou niu«t lie fripnd*” 

Dininv held }iii liand out lo I!)aIov«kj Hitli a ranr, good 
liumourcd emilc 

‘ Dpljplilrd," lir «aid ‘ Tlipfr a Iljnl)o\»k) me at 

colligp IlrN fio rrlalinn of j«ur« I ' 

II 

Olga I\ana\na has thrntj |ho, Dimos, thirtj one Tltej had 
a hnndrrfii! life after llieir marriage Olga Ixinosni co\erpd the 
halls of her drahing room hilli «kelfJir«, framed anil iinfrimed. 
1 )> liervlf and lier friend*, and ‘iirroMiided ihe grind jnano and 
the fiirnitufe vith an artiMic jumble of Chinese j'ara*oN, ea*cl«, 
man) coloured drajie*, dapper*. «man lu»I« jlioto^nplis 
fn the dining room she hiinp cliea|> coloured |>rinl<, ha*! slioes, 
and scjllir* on the nail and grouped a «cjthe and a rake in the 
comer, Uius achiesinp a diningroom a (a rune 5 he draped tiie 
ceiling and ualh of the bedroom hilb dirk clotli, to make il 
look like a case, hung a Venetian linlirn <ner llic bed*, and 
placed n figure holding an balberd it the dmr \nd eterjone 
said that the joiing couple bid nude ilieni'clies a vrrj eosj 
ne«t 

Olga Itanoina got tip at ele\en e\er> di\ plaved Oie piano, 
or, if there was •im»hine painted in oil* V little after tneKe 
»hc hcnl lo her dfe««roikcr '•he and Oiinoi had lerj little 
monej, onlj ju*t enough for their need*, and if ‘he has tti appear 
con*tintI) in ncK drc*se«, and look rllerine the drc'^rnaker 
and she Iiad to rc‘orl lo all *ori f «iimii. \(.iin and again 
sheer miracles here aebiiird and i ll n, d ullir enchantment, 
not 0 drp‘«, 1 ut a dream wa* created from an old djed frock 
and «omc odd bits of tirllc ami lace from the dfr««miker Olgi 
lianoina usuallj heni on lo an artre‘s friend, and hbile *Iie 
has about it, tried lo hanpir lickil* for *0011 Fir'l in-’lit, or ‘ome 
lodj’s ‘|>enefit’‘ from tlic actress *be } id to \i*it an arli‘t"s 
studio, or go to a incline *hoh and llmi n 1 1 ‘om* erlebrits to 
miilc him to ber hoii«e, to reliirii 1 < dl «»f imj.lv lo rhatler 
And ficrjhhere *he was greeted hilli pants nd 1 irdialili in I 
a*«ured that »!ie has good, sweet unusual liio'e uli m ‘iic 
called celebrated and preil remsed bet a* iic of t( lU'clres. 
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. that 'vith 

its, ta ^vasUng - led m o^'®’. . fln■vho^'^^ Unleins 
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theatre or a concert, and did not gel home till after midnight 
And this \»ent on e\e/) daj 

On \^cdnesday c^enlngs she was at home to visitors Tliere 
\tas no card placing or dancing on these V^edncsday e\enings 
and the company entertained theni«ehes with the arts The well 
known actor recited the “inger *ang the artists made drawings 
in Olgas innumerable albums, the Velli«t played and the 
hostess herself drew molelled, sang and played accompaniments 
In the intervals between reciting playing and singing they talked 
and argued about literature, the theatre art There were no ladies 
present, for Olga Itanuvna considered all women except 
actresses and her drcs»makcr trivial and boring There was not a 
single Wednesday evening when the hostess did not «tarl at 
every ring at the doorbell saying with a triumphant counle 
nance ‘Its him' by which pronoun she indicated •<ome newly 
invited celebrity Dimov was never in the drawingroom and 
nobody so much as remembered his existence But precisely at 
half past eleven the door into the dining room opened and 
Dimov appeared in tlic doorway with his goodnaliired gentle 
smile, nibbing (he palms of Ins hands (ogelTier, and saying 

‘ Come to supper gentlemen* 

Everyone filed into the diningroom and every time their eyes 
were greeted by the same objects a dish of oysters a round o! 
ham or veal *ardines cheese caviare pickled mushrooms vodka 
and two decanters of wine 

Miy darling maitre dhotcl Olga fvanovna would «ay clasp 
mg her hands in ec«ta«v You re imjrly charming' Do look 
at his forehead, everyone* Dimov turn your profile to us* Look, 
everyone — the face of a Bengal tiger and an expression as sweet 
and kind as a doe s* You pel ' 

The guests ate glancing at Dimov anl thinking lie really 
13 a nice chap but tbev sron forgot about him and went on 
talking about the theatre music art 

The young couple were happy and their life went «moothIy 
on True, the third week of their honeymoon did not pa«s quite 
happily, indeed it was sad Dimov caught ervsipelas at the hos 
pital and lad to «lay m bed six davs and have his beautiful 
black hair cropped to the roots Olga IvanovTia sat at his bed 
side vveeping bitlerlv but when he got a 1 ttle belter «hc tied a 
white kerchief over his crojped heal and Ifgan painting him 
as a Pedouin \nd thev Loth thought it ^reat fun Three days 
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after he had quite recovered and begun going to the hospital 
again, a fresh misfortune overtook him, 

“I have no luck. Mums,” he said to her one day at dinner. 
“I had four post-mortems today, and I got two of my fingers 
cut at once. And I only noticed after I got home.” 

Olga Ivanovna was alarmed. He smiled and said it was a 
trifle and that he often cut his hands during post-mortems. 

“I get carried away, Mums, and then Fm absent-minded." 

Olga Ivanovna nervously awaited the onset of blood poisoning, 
and prayed every night that it might be averted; it all passed 
off harmlessly. And the old happy, tranquil life, untouched by 
grief or anxiety, was resumed. The present was splendid, and 
soon spring would be coming, smiling at them from afar, and 
promising a hundred joys. Happiness would go on for ever. 
For April, May and June there would he the country cottage a 
long way from Moscow, walks, sketches, fishing, nightingales, 
and then, from July right up to the autumn, the artists’ excursion 
on the Volga, an excursion in which Olga Ivanovma, as a perma- 
nent member of their circle, would take part. She had already 
had herself made two travelling costumes of crash, and had 
bought paints, hnishes, canvas and a new palette for the journey. 
Ryabovsky visited her almost every day to see how her painting 
was getting on. When she showed him her work he would thrust 
his hands deep into his pockets, compress his lips firmly, sniff 
and say: 

“Well, well. . . . That cloud screams: that’s not an evening 
light. The foreground is a bit messy, and there’s something, you 
know what I mean — lacking. . . . Your hut looks as if it had been 

squashed and was whining piteously Make that comer darker. 

But on the whole it’s not so dusty. . . . I’m pleased.” 

And the more obscure his way of speaking, the more easily 
Olga Ivanovna understood what he meant. 


Ill 

On Whitmonday Dimov went out in the afternoon and bought 
some snacks and sweets to take to his wife in the country. He 
had not seen her for a fortnight, and missed her sorely. In the 
railway carriage and afterwards, while trying to find bis cottage 
in a thick copse, he felt the pangs of hunger, and indulged in 
dreams of silting down to a leisurely supper with his wife, and 
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afterwards tumbling into bed It cheered him up to look at bis 
parcel, which contained caviare, cbeece and smoked fish 

By the time he had found and recognized the cottage the sun 
had gone down The elderly servant told him that the mistress 
was not at home, but that ®he would probably soon be back The 
cottage, a highly unattractive structure with low ceilings, note 
paper on the walls and uneven floors, full of gaps, contained 
only three rooms In one was a bed, in the next canvases, paint 
brushes, a piece of dirty paper, men’s coals and hats on chairs 
and windowsills, and in the third Dimov came upon three 
'trange men Two were dark and bearded, and the third was 
clean «haven and «lout, an actor apparently A samovar was 
steaming on the table 

‘ hat do you want’ a«ked the actor in a bass voice, casting 
an unfriendly glance at Dimov “To see Olga Ivanovna’ Wait a 
minute She’ll be here soon ” 

Dimov «at down and waited One of the dark men, looking 
at him with drowsy languor, poured out «ome lea, and a«ked 

“Have some lea’ ’ 

Dimov was both hungry and thirsty, but he refused the ten 
«o as not to take the edge off his appetite Soon «teps were heard 
end a familiar laugh A door banged and Olga Ivanovna burst 
into the room in a hroad brimmed hat carrying a box, after 
her, holding a big para«ol and a folding stool came Hyabovsky, 
red cheeked and in high «pirits 

“Dimov’” screamed Olga Ivanovna flushing up with delight 
‘ Dimov «he repeated laying her head and both her hands 
on his chest ‘Its >oii' \fby haven t you been for «uch a long 
time’ Why’ Why’” 

* ^hen could I, Mums’ 1 m always busy and when I have any 
free time it alwavs happens there s no suitable tram 

“Oh, how glad I am to see vou' I dreamed of vou all night, 
all night, I was afraid you were ill or something Oh if only 
you knew what a darling you are, and how lucky it is you 
came’ You arc my deliverer' You’re tlie only one who can save 
me’ There’s going to be the most original wedding here tomor 
row,” ®he went on, laughing and relying her husbands tie “The 
telegraph operator at the station is going to be married Chikel 
deyev his name is Good looking bov and no fool there s 
something strong bearish about lit® face you know 11 cnulcl 
sit for the portrait of a youthful ^a^anglan All we immer 
visitors take an interest in him and have given uur word of 
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honour to be at his wedding He’s hard up, lonely, shy, it 

would be a sin to refuse him our sj'mpathy. Fancy, the wedding 
will be just after the service, and everyone is going straight from 

the church to the home of the bride The grove, the singing 

of birds, spots of sun on the grass, you know, and all of us 
coloured spots against a briglit green background — ever so 
original, just like the French expressionists. But, Dimov, W'hat 
am I to wear at church?"’ said Olga Ivanovna, making a 
dolorous face. ‘"I have nothing here, literally nothing. No dress, 
no flowers, no gloves. . . . You simply must save me! Your 
coming just now means fate intended you to save me. Take my 
keys, darling, go home, and get me my pink dress out of the 
wardrobe. You know it, it’s hanging right in front. — And on 
the floor of the box-room you"]l see two cardboard boxes. When 
you open the top one you'll see nothing but tulle, tulle, tulle 
and all sorts of scraps, and underneath them, flowers. Take out 
all the flowers very carefully, try not to crumple them, my pet. 
I'll choose something from them afterwards. And buy me a pair 
of gloves.” 

“Very well. ’ .said Dimor, ‘‘I'll go back tomorrow and send 
them.’’ 

“Tomorrow?" repeated Olga Ivanovna, gazing at him in con- 
sternation, “You couldn't possibly be in lime tomorrow! The first 
train leaves at nine tomorrow, and the wedding’s at eleven. No, 
ducky, you'll have to go today, you’ll simply have to! If you 
can't come tomorrow yourself, send everything with a messenger. 
Go on, now. . . . The train will be here soon. Don't be late, my 
pet.” 

“All right.” 

“How I hale to let you go!" said Olga Ivanovna, and tears 
welled up in her eyes. “What a fool I was to promise the 
telegraph-operator ! "’ 

Dimov, gulping down a glass of lea and picking up a cracknel, 
smiled meekl) and went to the station. The caviare, cheese and 
smoked fi.sh were eaten by the two dark men and the fat actor. 

IV 

On a still moonlit night in July, Olga Ivanovna stood on the 
deck of a Volga steamer, looking in turns at the water and the 
exquisite river bank. Beside her stood Ryabovsky, telling her 
that the black shadows on the surface of the water were not 
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cJiadows bill a dream, that it iiould be good to forget eier) thing, 
to die, to become a memor), surrounded bj this magical, gleam 
ing ivater, this infinite sky, these mournful, pensue banks, all 
speaking to us of the lanit} of our liscs, and of the exi-tcnce of 
something higher, something eternal, blissful The past was tnvial 
and dr\otd of interest, the future %as blank, and esen this dmne, 
ne\er to be repeated night svouIJ *000 end, vould become part 
of clernit) — nh\, then, Ii\e’ 

And Olga Ivano\m listened in turn to l«)abo\»ky’s \oice and 
to the silence of the night, and told herself that she was immortal, 
that «he would nc\er die The opalescent water, which was like 
nothing she had c\er before seen, the sfcy, the banks, the black 
shadows, and the unaccountable jo> filling her soul, all told her 
that she would one da\ be a great arti‘t, and that somewhere, 
hejond the distance beyond the moonlit night, m infinite space, 
there awaited her success glory, the love of the people \^en 
she gazed long and unblinkingly into the distance «he «ecmed to 
see crowds, light* the sounds of solemn music, cries of enthus 
ia«m herself in a white dre-. and flowers raining upon her from 
all sides She told lier«elf, loo. that beside her, leaning on the 
rail, stood a truly great man a genius one of Gods elect . 
Everylliing he had done up to now was wonderful, fresh, unusual, 
and the work he would do in time when bis extraordinary talent 
had matured with the vears would be striking immeasurably 
loftv, and ill this could be *een in Ins face in his way of expres 


iidiure was diinosi irre-isiiOK tie was gouu joOKiug, 100, ariu 
original, and his life independent, free without earthh tics, was 
like the life of a bird 

“It’s getting chilly said Olga Ivanovna and 'he 'hivered 
Ryabovsky wrapped his coat round her saving mournfully 
“I feel I am in your pov*er I am a slave What makes you «o 
fascinating today’” 

He gazed at her all the time never looking away, and there 
vsas something terrible m bis eyes «he was afraid to look at him 
“I am madly in love with vou ’ he whispered breathing on 
her cheek ‘Only ®av the word and I will «top livins throw up 
art ’ he murmured profoundly «lirred Love me love me ” 
“Don’t talk like that ’ said Olga Ivanovna closing her eves 
“It’s awful And what about Dimov’” 
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m his talent, and «uddenly, without the faintest warning, seized 
a knife and slashed at his most successful sketch After brcakfa't 
he sat moodily at the window and looked out at the river And the 
Volga, no longer shining, was dimmed, dull cold looking 
Everything spoke of the approach of the sad, bleak autumn It 
seemed as if the lush green carpets on the banks, the diamond like 
reflections of the sun’s rays, the transparent, blue distance, and all 
the elegant show of nature had been taken from the Volga and 
laid away in a chest till next spring, and the crows flew over the 
river, teasing it ‘Bare' Bare'” RyabovsLy listened to their caw 
ing and told him«elf that he had painted himself out and lost his 
talent, that everything in the world was conventional, relative, 
idiotic, and that he should never have got mixed up with this 
woman In a word he was dejected and depressed 

Olga Ivanovna sat on the bed on the other side of the parti 
lion passing her fingers through her beautiful flaxen hair, seeing 
herself \n maginaUon her drawing room, m the bedroom, m 
her husband s study Her imagination bore her to the theatre, to 
the dressmaker, to her celebrated friends \^1ial were they doing 
at this moment’ Did they ever think of her’ The season had 
begun and it was time to think of her \lednc«day evenings And 
Dimov’ Dear Dimov' EIow meekly and with wliat childish plain 
tivenes* he kept begging her in liis letters to come home Every 
month he sent her 7S rubles and when she wrote him that she 
had borrowed a hundred rubles from the artists he sent her 
another hundred ^Tiat a good generous man' The youmey had 
tired Olga Ivanovna «lic was bored »lie was longing to gel away 
from these pca«ants. from the smell of damp rising from the 
river, to «hake olT the feeling of physical uncleanliness which 
never left her, while living m pra-iant huts ond migrating from 
village to village If Bvahov^kv had not given the artists his word 
of honour that he would stay with them till the twentieth of 
September they could have gone away this very day And 
wouldn't that have been nice' 

“My God, groaned Ryabovsky ‘Whenever will the «un come 
out’ I can’t go on with a <unlii landscape when there isn't any 
sun ” 

“You Inve a sketch with a cloudv «ky ‘aid Olga Ivanovna 
coming out from behind the partition Don I vou remember — 
with a wood m the right foreground and a herd of cows and geese 
on the left You might finish it now 
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“For God’s sake!” The artist made a grimace of distaste. 
“Finish! Do you really consider me too much of a fool to know 
what I ought to do?” 

“How you have changed to me,” sighed Olga Ivanovna, 

“And a good thing, loo!” 

Olga Ivanovna’s features twitched, she crossed over to the 
stove, and stood there, crying. 

“And now tears — if that i.m t the limit! Slop it! I have a 
thousand reasons for crying, hut 1 don't cry. ’ 

“Reasons!" sobbed Olga 1%'anovna. “The chief reason of all is 
that you are sick of me. Yes, you arc! ' And her sobs increased, 
“The whole truth is that you arc ashamed of our love. You are 
afraid of the artists noticing, though there’s no concealing it, and 
they've known about it for ages.” 

“Olga, 1 ask you only one thing,’’ said the artist in imploring 
tones, placing hi'^ hand on his heart- “Only one thing — leave me 
alone! Thai's all I want from you." 

“But swear that you still love me!’’ 

“This is torture!" the arti.sl hissed through clenched teeth, and 
he leaped to his feel, “It’ll end in my throwing myself into the 
Volga or going mad! Lea\e me alone!’’ 

“Kill me, then, go on, kill me!" cried Olga Ivanovna. “Kill 
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She burst out sobbing and went behind the partition again. 
The rain rusllcd on the rtraw thatch. Byahovsky clutched at his 
head and paced up and down the room for a time, and then, an 
expression of determination on his face, as if he were clinching 
an argument with someone, he pul on his caj>, threw' his gun over 
his shoulder, and went out of the hut. 

After he liad gone, Olga Ivanovna lay on her bed for a long 
lime, crying. At first she thought how nice it would be to take 
poison, and for Ryabovsky to find her dead when he came back, 
but very soon her thoughts flew back to her drawing-room, to her 
husband’s study, and 4)0 ‘•aw her<-elf silling quite still beside 
Dimov, enjoying iho phy<-ical «cn‘-alions of peace and cleanliness, 
and (hen seated in the theatre listening to Mazzini. And the yearn- 
ing for civilisation, for the noises of the city, for celebrated men, 
struck a pang to her heart. A country-w'oman came into the hut 
and began heating the stove with leisured movement^, in prepara- 
tion for cooking dinner. There was a smell of smouldering wood, 
and the air turned blue with smoke. The artists came in in their 
muddy higli-boots, their faces wet . with rain, looked at one 
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another's sketches and consoled themsehes hy the re/leclion that 
the \olga liad its charm e\cn in bad stcatlicr And the pendulum 
of the cheap clock on the uall s»ent tick tick lick Chilly flics 
clustered in the corner next to the icons, buzzing faintly, and cock 
roaches crawled about in ibe bulging files under the benches 
]lyabo^sky returned to the but at sunset He flung his cap on 
the table, sank on to the bencli pale, ethausled, *Iill in Iiis muddy 
Loots, and closed his eyes 

‘ I’m tired he said his eyebrows twitching in the effort to 
lift Ins eyelids 

Olga Ivanovna m her anxiety to ingratiate her«elf, and show 
him that she was not really angry went over to him, kissed him 
m «ilcncc, and passed a comb through Ins fair hair She felt 
a sudden desire to comb his hair 

‘^liats this'’ he 'aid starting as if something clammy had 
touched him, and opening his eyes MHiats this’ Leave me in 
peace, I beg you’ ’ 

Ife pushed her from him and moved away and «he caught an 
expression of drgust and annoyance on hjs face Ju^t then the 
vtoman rame up to him holding a plate 0 / cahhage <oiip care 
fully in both hands and Olga Ivanovna nolici I that her thick 
thumbs were wet with the soup And lh< lul nii 1 ih her 
skirt dravvn tight over her «tomach the (I 1 J ' 

Ilyabovsk) fell upon eagerly the hut il I l I I ) a I at fir t 
seemed so delightful in Us sinifliciv I 1 1 I rd r now 
struck her as appalling SuddenK flr 1 I I ! ildly 
' e shall have to pari for t I I! I rr 1 cmtnght 

from sheer boredom I m ick ol II II H |e'i\c today 
*‘iIow’ On a broomstick 

‘Today s Thar'‘(}a\ ll > Hi aj nj/ie thirty 
‘Will It’ Oh ves \ f T 1 J.vabovsky 

'oftly, wiping his lip i ll I * t f a napkin ft’s 

dull for you here and I 1 I 1 I a • t Ir^ and detain 
you Go, well meet d,.ai ih r tie ’111 

Olga Ivanovna laii 1 | 1 I I 1 1 i sri her cheeks 

naming with sail f-icli i i ul I t II I be asked herself 
‘that «be would « <n 1 Hi 1 r ii i\ rv room vaintinf 
sleeping in a b (Iff on a d I I 1 cl tb on the taple^ ■! 

load seemed to fail f n I r I III aii j he was no /eager 
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mind you don't get lazy when I’m not here, don’t indulge in the 
blues — work! You’re a brick, Ryabusha!” 

At nine o’clock Ryabovsky kissed her good-bye, so as not to 
have to kiss her on the deck in front of the artists, she was sure, 
and saw her to the landing-stage. The steamer soon hove in sight 
and bore her away. 

She was home in two and a half days. Without removing her 
hat and waterproof, breathing heavily in her agitation, she went 
into the drawing-room, and from there to the dining-room. Dimov 
was seated at the table in his shirt sleeves, his waistcoat unbut- 
toned, sharpening a knife on the prongs of a fork; on a plate 
before him was a roasted grouse. Olga Ivanovna had entered the 
flat with the conviction that she must conceal everything from 
her husband, and that she had the ability and strength to do 
this, but at the sight of his broad, meek, joyful smile and the 
happiness shining in his eyes she felt that it would be as base and 
detestable, as impossible for her to deceive such a man as it would 
be to slander, to steal, or to murder, and she then and there 
decided to tell him all that had occurred. Allowing him to kiss 
and embrace her, she sank down on her knees before him and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“What is it? What is it. Mums?” he asked her tenderly. “Did 
you miss me so?” 

She lifted her face, red with shame, and cast a guilty look, full 
of entreaty, at him, but shame and fear prevented her from telling 
him the truth. 

“It’s nothing. . .” she said. “I’m just. . . .” 

“Let’s sit down,” he said, raising her, and seating her at the 
table. “Thai’s the way. . . . Have some grouse. You’re hungry, 
poor darling.” 

She inhaled the familiar atmosphere eagerly, and ate some 
grouse, while he gazed at her affectionately, laughing with 
delight. 


VI 

It was apparently .some lime in the middle of the winter that 
Dimov began to suspect that he was being deceived. He could no 
longer look his wife in the eyes, as if it were he whose conscience 
was not clear, no longer smiled joyfully when he met her, and 
in order to be as little alone with her as possible often brought 
home to dinner his friend Korostelev, a crop-headed little man 
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with jiuckercd features, who started buttoning and imbiiltoning 
his coat from «hccr embarrassment wlicne%cr Olga I\ano\m ad 
dressed ]iim, and then fell to trveaking the left side of his nious 
lache uith his right hand During dinner the doctors remarked that 
when the diaphragm was too high np, palpitations sometimes oc- 
curred, or that there had been a great deal of nervous disease late 
1), or that Dimoi, the evening before, performing a postmortem 
on a patient said to have died of pernicious anemia, had di<cov 
ered cancer of the pancreas And they seemed to carr> on this 
medical conversation just to give Olga Ivanovna an excuse not to 
talk, that is, not to he After dinner Korostelev would sit down 
at the piano, and Dimov would sigh and call out 

‘Come on, old hoy' What are you waiting for’ Give us som{r 
thing nice and sad 

Ills shoulders raided and his fingers outspread, Koro«telev 
would strike a few chords and begin singing in a tenor voice 
“Show me, show me the place in our country, where the Russian 
muzhik does not groan'' and Dimov would give another sigh, 
prop his head on his fist and plunge into thought 

Olga Ivanovna had now begun to behave extremely incautiously 
She woke up every morning lo the worst possible spirib, to the 
thought that she no longer loved nyabov«ky and that it was all 
over between them, thank Cod Rut after «lie had had a cup of 
coffee she would remind hcr«elf that Ryahov«ky had robbed her 
of her husband and that she was now left vvithout a hu«band, and 
without Ryabovsky Tlien she would remember that her friends 
were speaking of *ome marvellous j ictiire Ryabovskv v\as finishing 
for a show, a kind of mixture of landscape and problem picture, 
in the style of Polenov, and that everyone who visited his smdio 
was in ecstasies about it Rut he had created tins picture under 
her influence, she told herself he Ind improved enormously, 
thanks lo her influence Her influence had been so hrneficial, 'O 
real, that if she were to leave him he might go all to pieces She 
remembered, moreover, that the last lime he had come to «cc her 
he had worn a grey coat with silvery threads in it and a new tie, 
and had a'ked her in languishing tones “Do I look nice’” And 
he had certainly looked very nice in his sinirl coat with his long 
curls and blue eyes (or at lea«l «he had Ih night * 0 ) and he had 
been very afTeclionate with her 

Remembering all this and more and forming her own conclu 
sions, Olga IvanovTia would dre«s and go in a slite of great ex 
citement to Ryabovsky s studio She usuailv found him m excellent 
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wilh jBUckered features, \^Iio started bnltoning and unbuttoning 
Ins coal from sheer embarrassment whenever Olga Ivanovna ad 
dressed him and then fell to tweaking the left side of Ins mous 
tache witli his right hand During dinner the doctors remarked that 
when the diaphragm was too high np, palpitations sometimes oc- 
curred, or that there had been a great deal of nervous disease late 
Ij, or that Dimov, the evening before, performing a postmortem 
on a patient said to have died of pernicious anemia, had dtscov 
ered cancer of the pancreas And they «ermed to carr) on this 
medical conversation just to give Olga Ivanovna an excu«e not to 
talk, that is, not to lie After dinner Korostelev would sit down 
at the piano, and Dimov would sigh and call out 

‘Come on old bo>’ \^hal are >011 waiting for’ Give us somp 
thing nice and sad 

His shoulders raised and his fingers outspread, Koro«tclev 
would ‘trike a few chorda and begin singing m a tenor voice 
“Show me, ‘how me the place m our country, where the Russian 
muzhik does not groan' and Dimov would give another sigh, 
prop his head on his fist and plunge into thought 

Olga Ivanovna had now begun to behave extremely incautiously 
She woke up ever} morning in the wor«t possible spirit*, to the 
tiiought that she no longer loved R}abov<C} and that it was all 
over between them thank God Out after «!ie had had a cup of 
coiTee she would remind licr«elf that i>)abov*k> had robbed her 
of her husband and that she was now Ich without a husband, and 
without R}abovsky Then she would remember that her friends 
were speaking of <ome marvellous { ictiire K}abovskv was finishing 
for a show, a kind of mixture of landscape and problem picture, 
in the style of Polenov and that ever}one who visited his ‘tudio 
was in ecstasies about it Rut he had created this picture under 
her influence, she told Iicr*elf he had improved enormou'l), 
thanks to her influence Her influence I ad been so beneficial so 
real, that if she were to leave liim he might go all to pieces She 
remembered, moreover, that tbe last time he Ind come to see her 
he Ind worn a grey coal with silvery threads in it and a new tic 
and had a'kcd her in languishing tones Do I look nice’ ’ And 
he had certainly looked very nice in his smart coat with his long 
curls and blue e)es (or at leaM she had thmgbt ‘o) and he had 
been very affectionate with her 

Remembering all this and more and forniin^ her own conclii 
sions, Olga Ivanovna would dre<=s agd go in a ‘late of great ex 
citement to R}abovsky s studio She usually found him lu excellent 
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,sj»irith /ififl full of aflrniralion for Iiih plclurc, wliicli roally v.’as 
v<try goofl. When he v/as in a playful iriornl, he v/ouhl fool ahoul 
and j/arry f-erloiife (jue-.lions ivilh a joke. Olga Ivanovna was jeal- 
ous of the piclure and detested it, hut always .stood in front of it 
in polite .silence for five minutes, and then would say, sighing as 
people fiigh in a shrine: 

“Ye.s, you never painted anylliing like it ];efore. You know, it 
quite frighten.s me.” 

'I'hen she would implore him to love her, not to throw her 
over, to pity her, j;oor, unhappy thing. .She would weep, ki“S his 
hands, try to drag an ahsurauce of love out of him, pointing out 
that without her good influence he would stray from the path and 
he lo.st. Then, having thoroughly upset him and humiliated her- 
self, she would go to the dre.ssrnaker or to an actress friend about 
a theatre-ticket. 

On the day.s v/hen she did not find him in hi.s .studio she left 
him a note threatening to take poison if lie did not wme to see 
her that very day. Alarmed, h" would go to her and slay to dinner. 
Unabashed by the presence of her hu‘-hand, he would make in- 
sulting remarks to her, she repaying him in his own coin. They 
both fell that they were in each other's way, that they were tyrants 
and enemies, and this infuriated them, and in their fury they did 
not notice iiow indecent their behaviour wa^ and that even the 
crop-headed Korostelev could not fail to understand everything. 
After dinner Hyahov'-ky would hid them a liasly farewell and go. 

“Where are you going?” Olga Ivanovna would ask liim in the 
hall, looking at iiim with haired. 

Frowning and narrowing his eyes he would name some lady 
wliorn they both knew, and it wa- obvious that lie was making 
fun of her jealousy and wanted to annoy her. She would go to 
her bedroom and lie down. In her jealousy, rage, humiliation and 
shame she would bite the piilov/ and i;oh loudly. Then Dimov 
w’oiild leave Koro'-telev in the drawing-room and ‘■lep into the 
h'‘drooni, looking ‘•by and emharra'-sed, and ‘•ay in a low voice: 

“Don t cry ‘•o. .Mums! \Vhal"‘' the jiood? You ought to keep 
quiet ahoul it. You mu'-ln'l let peofde ‘■ee. . . . What’s done can't 
he undone, you knovr.” 

Unable to eonlroi her jealousy, wiiich made her very temjiles 
throb, and telling herself that it v/as not too late to pul things 
riglit, she would gel up and wa<-h, jiowdcr her tear-stained face, 
and ni‘-h off to the lady he had mentioned. Yot finding Hyahov'-ky 
there, she would drive to another, and another At first she 
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felt shame in the«e journejs, but «he soon g 
sometimes v]«]le(l all the stomen slie knew in 
her search for l«)abovsk>, and they all unde 
Once '.he said to Kvabovsky of her }iu«ban 
‘ That man oppresses me with his magnani 
This phrase pleased her so much that whi 
of the artists who were m the secret of her i 
sk), «hc would mention her husband, saying 

gesture 

‘That man oppresses me with his magnanimity ” 

Their routine of life went on just the same as the preceding 
)ear On T^ednesday c^enlngs there were the at homes The actor 
recited the artists drew the cellist played, the singer sang, and 
imarisbly at half past cle\en the door into the diningroom 
opened and Dimov said sTniling “Come to supper, gentlemen ” 
As before, Olga Ivanosna «ought out great men, found them, 
and, still not satisfied, went to look for others As before, she 
came home late e\ery night, but Dimov was never asleep when 
she returned, as he had been the year before, but sat working it 
something in his study He went to bed at three and got up at 
eight 

One evening vtlicn «bc was taking a Ia<l look at herself i the 
glass before going to (lie theatre Dimov came ii 1 1 tl b 1 om 
m a frock coat and white tie He smiled me kl II ked 
straight into her ejes, as he used to formerlv H ) I int 

“I ve just presented my thesis, h< I i md 

smootlung the knees of his trouser 
‘ Was it a success^ ’ asked Olga J' i 

‘\^asnt it just' he laughed trinm,. In t k l i h sight 
of his wife’s face in the mirror for sIu (ill I I ili her back 
towards him putting the finishin I ir ^asnt 

it jii't'” he repeated \nd i I I know thit 

they'll make me docent in p ner I j I I J k verv like 
it ” 

It was obvious from hi* hli f il r li \j n sion that if 
Olga Ivanovna had «hir<d li j ' ' * I h I would have 

forgiven her oil both j*re«<*i I «i 1 ( I v iild have for* 

gotten all, but she under to I i ill I u t wi nor wLtt 

general pathologv menu le I I i 1 leing la'efhr 

the theatre, and so 'he i 1 
lie sat on for i f 
went away 
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‘•piril'b an'’ 

Vf-r) gr- 
and 

It had heen a most restless day. 

Dimov had a violent headache. He had no breakfast and did 
not go to the hospital, but Jay all day on the couch in his study. 
Olga Ivanovna ^venl off as u=ual to llyabovsky soon after twelve, 
to show him a sketch for a .still life that she had made, and ask 
him why he had not been to see her the day before. She knew 
her sketch was poor, and had only painted it =o as to have an 
excuse to go and see the artist. 

She went in without ringing and while she was taking off her 
galoshes in the hall ‘-he thought .she heard soft steps in the studio, 
accompanied by the rustle of a woman's dre==- and when she 
glanced hastily in she was ju‘-t in time to catch a glimpse of a 
brown .=kirt, which flashed by one moment and disappeared the 
next behind a large canvas over vdiich a sheet of black calico 
was draped, covering the easel and reaching to the floor. There 
could he no doubt that a woman was hiding there. How often had 
Olga Ivanovna found her'-elf a hiding place behind thi= canvas! 
!{>abov«ky, obvious!) profoundly embarra‘-‘-cd. stretched out both 
his hands towards her, as if a‘-tonished to ‘■ce her, and "aid with 
a strained smile: 

“A-a-ah! Glad to ‘•ee you! What’s your new®?" 

Olga Ivanovna's eyes filled with tear®. She felt a®hamed and 
wrctclied, and w-ould not for anything in the world have .®poken 
in front of that otlier woman, her rival, that liar, who wa= now 
standing behind the canvas and no doubt laughing up her ®lceve, 

“1 just wanted to ®how you my sketch," ®he ®aid, in a high, 
timid voice, and her lips quivered, “it'® a nature-mortc." 

“A-a-a-h, a ."ketch, , . 

The arti.«t took the sketch in his Iiands. and, his eye® fixed on 
it, ."trolled as it were absent-mindedly into the next room. 

Olga Ivanovna followed him "ubmi""ively. 

“A’aturc-rnorlc. of the ver) be"t "ort.'’ he muttered, mechanical- 
ly seeking rhyme®, “kur-ort. sport, port, "hort. . . ." 

The "ound of hasty ®lep= and the ru'tbng of ®kirts came from 
the "ludio. This meant s/ie had gone. Olga Ivanov-na felt an im- 
pure to cry out, to hit the arti=t over the head with "omething 
heavy, and run away, but ®he was blinded with tear®, crushed 
with shame, and felt "he wa® no longer Olga Ivanovna, the arti®t, 
but ."omc wretched little pigmy. 
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“I’ni tired,” said the arti*:! in languishing tones, looking at the 
'ketch and trying to «bake off his fatigue ^^lth a toss of his head 
‘Its quite nice, of course, but it’s a sketch toda}, and a 'ketch 
last year and in a month’s time another 'ketch Aren t you 
sick of them’ In your place I Hould give up art and go m for 
music or something senously You’re not an artist, you know, 
you’re a musician Hut if you only knew how tired I am' I JI tell 
them to bring us some tea, shall I’” 

He went out of the room and Olga Ivanovna could hear him 
speaking something to his manservant To a\oid a leave taking 
and a scene, above all to prevent herself from bursting out crying, 
she ran out into the hall before Ryabov 'ky had time to get back, 
put on her galoshes, and v»ent out Once jn the street she breathed 
more freely, feeling that she had shaken off Ryabov 'ky, art, and 
the unendurable sense of humiliation slie had undergone m the 
'tudio, for good and all Tins was the end 
She went to her dressmaker, then to Darnai, who had only just 
come back, from Darnai to a music shop, thinking all the time 
of the cold, ruthless end digniSed letter she would write to Rya 
hovsky, and ol how she would go to the Crimea with Dimov in 
the spring or summer, there to shake off the pa«t for ever, and 
begin a new life 

She got home quite late, but instead of going to her room to 
undress she vtent straight to the drawing room to compose her 
letter Ryahovsky had told her she was not an artist ond in rev 
enge she vtould now tell him that he painted the same picture 
year after year, that he said the same things day after day, that 
he had gone off, that he would never achieve any more than he 
had already achieved She intended to add that he was greatly 
indebted to her good influence and that if he was now behaving 
badly it was hecau'e her influence had been stultified by all sorts 
of disreputable creatures, like the one who had hidden behind the 
picture today 

‘Mums” called Dimov from his 'tudy, without opening the 
door ‘iMums” 

‘‘IV hat d you want’” 

' Don t come near me Mums, hut just come to the door That’s 
right I caught diphtheria a day or two ago in the hospital and 
I feel very bad Send for Korostelev 
Olga IvanovTia always called her hu'hand by his 'umamc as 
'he did all her men friends His name was Os'ip and she did not 
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like it, for it reminded her of Gogol's Ossip and a silly pun on the 
names Ossip and Arkhip. But now she exclaimed; 

“Oh, Ossip, it can’t be true!” 

“Send for him. I feel bad. . .” said DimoV from inside the 
room, and she could bear him walk over to the sofa and lie down. 
“Send for him.” His voice sounded hollow. 

“Can it really be?” thought Olga Ivanovna, cold with horror. 
“Why, it’s dangerous!” 

Without knowing why she lit a eandle and took it to her bed- 
room, and while trying to decide what she ought to do, she caught 
sight of herself in the looking-glass. With her pale, frightened 
face, in her jacket with the high, puffy sleeves, and yellow flounces 
in front, and the eccentric diagonal stripes on her skirl, she saw 
herself as an awful fright, a revolting creature. An infinite pity 
for Dimov surged up within her, for his boundless love for her, 
his young life and even his lonely bed, in which he had not slept 
for so long and she rememhered his invariable meek, submissive 
smile. She wept bitterly and wrote an imploring note to Korostelev. 
It was two o’clock in the morning. 

VIII 

When Olga Ivanovna, her head heavy from lack of sleep, her 
hair not done, a guilty expression on her face, and looking quite 
plain, came out of her bedroom soon after seven the next morn- 
ing, a gentleman with a black beard, a doctor apparently, passed 
her in the hall. There was a smell of medicaments. Korostelev 
was standing at the door in the study, tweaking the left side of his 
moustache with his right hand. 

“Sorr)’, but I can't let you go to - him,” he said morosely to 
Olga Ivanovna. “You might catch it. And besides, there’s no point 
in your going to him. He’s delirious.” 

^^Has he really got diphtheria?” whispered Olga Ivanovna. 

^ I would liave everyone who courts danger needlessly sent to 
prison,” muttered Korostelev, not answering her question. “D’you 
know how he got infected? He sucked up pus from the throat of 
a little boy with diphtheria. And what for? Sheer folly, im- 
becility!” ^ 

“Is it very dangerous?” asked Olga Ivanovna. 

Yes, they say it’s a very bad case. What we ought to do is to 
send for Shrcck.” 
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A red haired little man with a long no«e and a Jewish accent 
came, and after him a tall, stooping, shagg) man, rather like an 
archdeacon, and then a ^onnger man, ‘tout and red faced 
wearing spectacles They were all doctors who came to take turns 
at the bed side of their comrade Korostelev, who did not go home 
when his watch was over, wandered about the rooms like a ghost 
The maid made tea for the doctors and was always running to 
the chemi't’s, so there was no one to do the rooms It was very 
quiet, very drear) 

Olga Ivanovna sat m her bedroom telling herself that God was 
punishing her for deceiving her liu‘band The «ilent, unmurmur 
ing, enigmatic being, Jiis individuality «apped by pood nature, 
yielding, weakened by exee«s of kindness, now lay on the couch, 
suffering in silence If he had complained, if he had even raved 
in delirium, the doctors keeping watch over him would have dis 
covered that it was not onl) diphtheria that w'as to blame Tlie) 
might have a‘kcd Korostelev, he knew all, and it was not for 
nothing that he regarded his friends wife with e)cs which «ccmed 
to say that it was she who was the evil genius, and that the dipb 
(hcria was merely her all) She forgot the moonlit night on the 
Volga, the assurances of love, the poetic life in the peasant hut, 
and remembered only that she had plunged head and ‘houlders 
into ‘omething foul and sticky from which slie v,ould never be 
able to wash hcr‘elf clean — and all out of sheer caprice for the 
sake of trivial amu«ement 

“Vlliat a liar I have been'’ «hc ‘aid to her'elf remembering 
the rc*lless love which had cvi‘ted between Hyabov'ky and ber 
«elf "A ciir»c on it all'” 

At four o’clock she had dinner with Koro'lelcv He ate nothing 
onl) drinking «omc red wine and frowning ^he too ale nothing 
She prayed ‘ilenllv promi'ing Cod that if Dunov recovered she 
would love liim again and be a faithful wife And then forget 
ting ber troubles for o moment ‘he would look at Koro'telev and 
wonder ‘Surely it must be a bore to be such an insignificant, 
ob«curc per»on, with *uch a puckered up face and «uch bad 
mvnncr«’” And again it ‘eemed to her that God might «lrikc her 
down this very moment for, in her fear of infection never once 
having been in her Im'Lands study Her prevailing mood was a 
feeling of dull mi«ery and the conviction that her life was ruined 
and spoilt beyond repair 

After dinner the du*k ‘oon fell Wlien Olga Ivanovna went 
into the drawing room «he found Koro»telcv asleep m the sofa 
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his liead on a silk cushion embroidered in gilt thread. “Hup-wah,” 
he snored. “Hup-wah.” 

The doctors, coming and going on their visits to the bed-side, 
were quite unaware of all this irregularity. The strange man 
snoring in the drawing-room, the pictures on the walls, the eccen- 
tric furniture, the mistress of the house going about with her hair 
not done and her dress in disarray, all this was now incapable 
of arousing the slightest interest. One of the doctors happened to 
laugh at something, and the laugh sounded strangely timid, mak- 
ing everyone feel uneasy. 

When Olga Ivanovna next went into the drawing-room Koros- 
telev was awake silting up on the sofa, smoking. 

“The diphtheria has settled in the nasal cavities,” he said in 
an undertone. “His heart is already beginning to show the strain. 
Things look bad, bad.” 

“Why don't you send for Shreck?” asked Olga Ivanovna. 

“He’s been. It was he who noticed that the diphtheria had 
gone into the nose. And who’s Shreck, anyhow? Shrcck is no- 
thing special, really. He's Shrcck and I’m Korostelev, and 
that’s all.” 

Time passed with agonizing slowness. Olga Ivanovna, fully 
dressed, lay dozing on her bed, unmade since the morning. The 
whole flat seemed to be filled from floor to ceiling by a huge 
block of iron, and she felt that if only this block could be 
removed, everyone would cheer up. Waking with a start, she 
realized that it was not a block of iron but Dimov’s illness. 

“Nalure-morte, port,” she said to herself, again falling into a 
doze, “sport, kur-ort. . . . And who’s Shreck? Shreck, treck . . . 
wreck . . . krcck. And where are all my friends? Do they know 
we are in trouble? Oh, God, sar’e us, have mercy. . . . Shreck, 
treck. . . 

And again the block of iron Time dragged on endlessly, 

though the clock on the floor below seemed to be always striking 
the hour. And every now and then there came rings at the bell; 
the doctors coming to Dimov. . . . The maid came into the room 
holding a tray with an empty glass on it. 

“Shall I do your bed. Ma’am?” she asked. 

Gelling no reply she went out again. The clock downstairs 
struck the hour. Olga Ivanovna dreamed it was raining on the 
Volga, and again someone came into her room, a stranger ap- 
parently. But the next moment she recognized Korostelev, and sat 
up in bed. 
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“Vtliat’s the firnt'^” she a«I>ed 
“About three ” 

“How IS he^” 

“How IS he’ I came to tell >ou he’s dpng” 

He swallowed a «ob, and «al down on the bed beside her, sniping 
aviay his fears with his cuff She did not lake it m at first, but 
went suddenly cold and cro««ed her«elf slowly 

“Dying ” he rejiealcd in a high voice and again «obbed ‘ D^ing, 
because he sacrificed himself TlTiat a loss to science'” he said 
with bitter emphasis “In comparison with all the rest of us he 
was a great man, a remarkable man V^Tiat a gift' What hop^ 
he inspired in us all' ’ went on Koro«tclev, wringing his hands 
“My God my God he would have been «uch a scienti«t. such a 
rare scientist' O'sip Dimov, Osstp Dimov, what have vou done’ 
Oh God' 

In his despair Korostelev covered his face with both hands 
“And what moral force'” he continued, getting more and more 
angry with 'omeone ‘Kind pure a/fectionate soul— crystal clear' 
He aened science and he died in the cau<e of science Worked 
like a horse, day and night nobody spared him, and he, young, 
learned, a future professor had to look for private practice •!( 
up at night doing translations to pay for those — mt*erable rags'” 
Korostelev looked at Olga Ivanovna with loathing «ei2ed the 
sheet in both his hands and lore angrily at U, as if it were to 
blame 

‘lie did not spare hmiseff and nobody *pared him But what’s 
the pood of talking’” 

“Yes, he was a remarkable man came in deep tones from the 
drawing room 

Olga Ivanovna went back m memorv over her whole life with 
him, from beginning to end in the utmost detail and suddenly 
realized that he really had been a remarkable man an unusual 
roan, a great man in compan*on with all the others *he had 
known And remembenng the attitude to him of her late father, 
and of all Ins colleagues she realized that they had all seen m 
him a future cclebntv The walls the ceiling the lamp and the 
carpel on the floor winked mockingly at her as if trying to say 
“You’ve missed your chance'’ She ru«hed weeping out of the 
bedroom almo«t running into i strange man in the drawing room, 
and lur«t into the study to her hu«band He lav motionle«s on 
the couch a blanket covering him up to the wai«t Hi« face was 
terribly drawn and thin and had that greyish vcllow tinge never 
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seen on ihe living. Only his forehead, his black eyebrows and 
his familiar smile showed that it was Dimov. Olga Ivanovna 
touched his breast, his brow and his hands with rapid movements. 
The breast was still warm, but the brow and hands were unpleas- 
antly cold. And the half-shut eyes gazed, not at Olga Ivanovna, 
but at the blanket. 

“Dimov!” she called out loud. “Dimov!” 

She wanted to explain to him that it had all been a mistake, 
that everything was not yet lost, that life might yet be beautiful 
and happy, that he was an unusual, a remarkable, a great man, 
and that she would worship him all her life, would kneel before 
him, would feel a sacred awe of him. . . . 

“Dimov!” she called, shaking him by the shoulder, unable to 
believe that he would never again wake up. “Dimov, Dimov, I 
say!” 

And in the drawing-room Korostelev was saying to the maid: 

“What is there to ask about? Go round to the church and ask 
where the almswomen live. They’ll wash the body and put everyth- 
ing in order — they’ll do all that is necessary.” 
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In the hospital yard is a small annexe, surrounded by a regular 
jungle of burdock ‘tinging nellies and s»ild hemp The roof is 
rust), the chimnc) crumbling the rotting porch steps are over 
grown with grass and there are only faint vestiges of plaster on 
the walls It faces the hospital and its back is turned towards a 
field from which it is separated by a discoloured fence bristling 
with nails Tlic upward pointing nails the fence, and the annexe 
It elf hsvc lint dnmtl Cod forsilen look cliaractcn^lic of our 
bos] ital and pri«on buildings 

If you are not afraid of the nellies come with me along the 
narrow pith leading to lie annexe and let us peep inside As wo 
ojen tlie front door we find our«ches in a passage Mountains 
of hospital rubbish are piled against tlie walls and the stove 
This ragged »i<clc«s trash — mattresses old dressing gowns under 
drawers, striped blue shirts worn out bools — is jumbled together 
in a malodorous heap 

The waldmian NikiH m old soldier with mould) looking 
stripes on his coat sleeve and a pipe alwavs between his teeth 
rej) 0 «cs on the top of this nihbish Ilis shaggy cvebrows lend to 
Ills grim, drink «odden face the r\| rcssion of a Russian sheep 
dog, his nose is red small lean and wiry there is nevertheless 
something imposing about his carnage and his fitis are massive 


null cnminatcl) on faces chests and backs convinced that there 
IS no other w3) to keep order 

From here we enter a spacious room which occupies the whole 
annexe except for the space taken up by the passage The walls 
are painted a muddy blue the ceiling is black with ‘oot like the 
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beams of an old-Ume hut. Avith no chimney, inflicating that the 
stove= f-mokc in the svinler. filling the room v.'ith poisonous fume=. 
The A'.in(lovi'= are hitIcou= AAith in=ide iron bar.-, the floor dis- 
coloured and splinter}'. The place ‘^mells of “^our cabbage, smoking 
lamps, bugs and ammonia, and v.'hen you fir.st go in. this stench 
makes 5 'ou think you are entering a menagerie. 

The hed= are screwed into the floor. Men clothed in blue 
hospital gowns and old-fashioned night-caps are sitting and lying 
on them. They are mental patients. 

There are five of them. Only one of them belongs to the upper 
classes, the rest are from the common people. The one nearest to 
the door, a tall, lean man with a glossy red moustache and ejes 
red with A^eeping. sits Avith his bf-ad on his fists, staring fixedly in 
front of him. Day and night he grieA-e=. nodding, sighing, giving 
A'/ry sjniles: he seldom joins in the generiil conAer=ation and as 
a rule does not ansAver A'.hen spoken to. He takes hi= food and 
drink mechanically A^hen it is brought to him. Judging by his 
painful, almost inc<’--aril cough and the hectic flush on his checks, 
he is in the early stage® of consumption. 

The next bed i® occupied by a small, lively, extremely agile 
old man with a pointed beard and hair a® black and curly a= a 
Negro's. In the day-time he strut® about the room, from Avindow' 
to window, or sit- on hi= b'^d v.ith his legs crossed beneath him, 
alternately whistling a® indefatigably a® a bullfinch, singing in a 
low voice, or simply tittering. Lven in the night he displays his 
child-like gaiety and lively temperament, getting up to say his 
prajf-rs. that is to beat hi® chest with his doubled fist®, and to 
fumbk at the door®. He i® Mose=, the Jewish hat-maker, and has 
been mad these tvsenty years. cA-er since hi® shop v.as burned 
down. 

He i® the only inhabitant of \'. ard No. 6 who is permitted to 
leave the building and even go through the hospital yard and 
into the street. He has enjoyed thi= privilege for year®, probably 
because be ha® been SQ long in the hospital and is such a quiet, 
harmh®' fool, the butt of the tov\n. v/hose appearance, surrounded 
hy a crowd of small boys and dog®. ha= become a part of cvery- 
dav life. In hi® hospital gown, absurd night-cap and slipper®, 
somrtimec barefoot and quite naked beneath the gown, he roams 
the .strerl=. stopping at gate® and in front of little shop®, beggine^ 
for a kopek. He gf ts some l:ias5* at one place, a bit of bread" or 

' iun<] of f ill' r ma'Io fro ;, 1 ff m<nJf <11, n ad . — Tr 
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a kopek at another, and mums to the annexe rich and content 
E\er)-tlnng he brings back is taken from him by fsikita The 
soldier does this rouglily, angnly, turning the man’s pockets in 
side out and calling God to witness that he ivill neier again let 
the Jew go out into the streets, and that there is nothing worse 
thin disorder 

Afoses IS an obliging soul lie brings his room mates water when 
they are thirsty, coiers them up when thej are asleep, promises 
to bring home a kopek for each of them and make new caps for 
all. It is he who feeds with a spoon hi4 neighbour on the left — a 
paralytic He docs this not from compassion or from any humane 
motile, but merely following the example, and inioluntarily 
'iibmitling to the influence of bis neighbour on the right, 
Gromov 

han Dmitnch Gromos, a man about thirty three years old, 
who comes of a good family and was once a bailiff and the sec 
retar) of a protncial goiernment office ‘tiffcrs from persecu 
tion mama He cither lies huddled up on his bed or paces back 
wards and forwards as tf he were taking a constitutional and >$ 
rarel) to be found sitting He is m a stale of perpetual excitement 
and agitation, always tense tsiih \ague, indefinite expectations 
At the slightest rustle in (he passage or noi«e in the yard he lifts 
his head and listens — have they come for him’ Is it him thej are 
looking for’ At such moments his face expre«'es extreme per 
turbation and loathing 

I like his broad pale unhappi face with the high cheek 
bones a face in which, as in a mirror is reflected a soul tormented 
by ince**ant struggle and fear His grimaces are queer and morbid, 
but (he *ubtle lines which profound and genuine suffering has 
drawn on his face are ^nsiliie and intelligent and there is a 
warm, *anc light in his ryes I like (he man always polite kind 
and considerate with everyone but 'Sikiia If anyone drops a but 
Ion or a •poon, he leaps from bis bed and picks it up He wishes 
eierjone “good morning” when he gets up, and says “good night” 
before going to bed 

Ills insanity manifests ii«rlf apart from his grimaces and the 
continual ‘train under which he labours in the following ways 
sometimes in the e^c^l^g5 he draws his robe round him, and, 
trembling all o\er, hiS lectli chattering he walks rapidly up and 
down the room and between tlie beds He k then like a man in 
the grip of a \iolent fe\er From (lie way m which he suddenly 



somelliing very imporlant to tell them, but evidently realizing that 
nobody will listen to him or understand him, he tosses his head 
impatiently and resumes his walking. Soon, however, the desire 
to talk overrules all other considerations and he lets himself go, 
pouring out eager, impassioned effusions. His speech, wild and 
disconnected as the ravings of a fever-patient, is not always in- 
telligible, hut there is something in his words and accents that 
is singularly appealing. When he speaks, you can hear both the 
sane human being and the madman in him. It would be hard to 
put down on paper his wild ravings. He discourses of human base- 
ness, of that oppression 'which destroys truth, of the beautiful life 
that will one day dawn in this world, of the iron bars on the 
windo^vs Avhich remind him continually of the stupidity and 
cruelly of the oppressors. The result is an incoherent, clumsy 
blend of songs which, though old, have not yet been sung to the 
end. 


II 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago there lived in his own house 
in the main street of the town a certain official by the name of 
Gromov, a steady well-to-do man. He had two sons: Sergei and 
Ivan. Sergei, after completing three years of study at the Univ- 
ersity, conlracled galloping consumption and died, and this death 
was the beginning of a scries of disasters which overtook the 
Gromov family. A ^veek after Sergei’s funeral the old man was 
sued for forgery and embezzlement, and died soon after in the 
prison hospital of typhus. His house and properly were sold at 
auction, and Ivan Dmitrich and his mother were left without any 
means of support. 

While his father was alive Ivan Dmitrich lived in Petersburg, 
studying at the University, and receiving 60 or 70 rubles from 
home every month, so that he had never known want, but now he 
was forced to make drastic changes in his way of life. He had 
to work from morning till night, giving lessons for trifling pay- 
ment, copying documents, and even so lie went hungry, for he 
sent all he earned to his mother. Ivan Dmitrich was not fit for 
this sort of life; he lost heart, fell ill, left the University and 
went home. Here, in the small town, he got work as a teaeher in 
the district school through influcnlial friends, but finding he 
was unable to gel on with liis colleagues or win the sympathy of 
the pupils, he soon gave up the post. His mother died. He was 
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wilhout a job for about «i\ month«, Inmg on brcitl and ^vater, 
and then look the po«l of bailiff This last post be held till dis 
charged for reasons of lieallli 

He had ne\er, eien m his student days, appeared robust He 
ivas alwajs pale and thin, subject to colds, eating little and sleep 
ing badly A single gla«s of isine made him giddy and hysterical 
lie Ma« drawn to his fellow mortals, but owing to his irritable and 
suspicious disposition, there was no one with whom he was on 
intimate terms, no one he could call a friend He imanably re 
ferred to the townsmen with contempt, declaring that their gross 
Ignorance and drowsy animal existence made Iiim sick His %oice 
was shrill, and he spoke loudly and passionately, always cither 
in wrathful indignation or m ecstasy and amazement, and always 
«incercly X^hatever you spoke to him about, lie would manage to 
turn the conversation to Ins favourite subject the atmosphere m 
our town is Mifling, life is dull, society devoid of higher interests, 
dragging out a dreary, meaningless existence only enlivened by 
violence, coarse debauchery and hypocrisy, knaves are well fed 
and well clad while hone t folk live from hand to mouth, school*, 
a progressive local newspaper, a theatre, public lectures and the 
cooperation of all the intellectual forces, is what is needed, so 
cicty must be made aware of all this be made to see how shocking 
It IS In judging his fellow men he laid tlie pamt on thick, hut Ins 
palette lield only black and white it admitled of no fine shades, 
according to him, mankind con«i«ted of honest people and knave*, 
tiicrc was no intermediate category Of women and love he ‘poke 
with ardent enthusiasm, though he had never been m love 

Despite his ccn«onou'ncss and nervous irritability he was liked 
in our town, and beinnd liis back referred to affectionately as 
Vanya His delicacy, his readiness to oblige his high principles 
and moral integrilv combined with lus shabbv coal sickly ap 
pearance and the afflictions which had befallen Ins familv all 
tended to create a warm, friendly feeling for him, tinged with 
melanclioly, then he was well educated and well read Ins fellow 
citizens said there was nothing he did not know, and he was re 
garded by everyone as a kind of walking encyclopaedia 

He Vvas a great reader He would sit in tlic club by the Iiour, 
lugging nervously at Ins small beard and turning over the pages 
of magazines and books and his face showed that he was not so 
much reading as devouring their content® hardly giving him elf 
time to turn them over m his mmd Beading had evidentlv 1 come 
a morbid habit with him, for he fell upon everyth r " that came 



his way with equal avidity, even thougli it w’as nothing more 
interesting than last year’s papers and almanacs. At home he al- 
^vays read lying dotvn. 


in 

One autumn morning Ivan Dmilrich, his coat-collar turned up, 
plodded through the slush of side-streets and backyards on his 
way to hand a writ of execution to some citizen. He w’as in his 
usual morning mood, which was bad. In one of the side-streets 
he met two manacled men, under an armed convoy of four. Ivan 
Dmitrich was used to such meetings 'whieh invariably roused in 
him feeling of pity and embarrassment, but this time he was 
strangely and unaccountably affected. For some reason it suddenly 
came into bis bead that there was nothing to prevent him from 
being manacled himself and led like these prisoners through the 
muddy streets to the prison. On his way home from delivering the 
writ, he met a police inspector of his acquaintance near the post- 
office; the latter, after exchanging greetings w’ilh him, accom- 
panied him for a few paces, and somehow this struck Gromov as 
suspicious. When he got home, the thought of the prisoners and 
the soldiers with their rifles haunted him all day, and a strange 
mental disquietude prevented him from reading, and concentrating 
on his thoughts. He did not light his lamp in the evening, and 
could not sleep for thinking of how he, loo, might be arrested, 
] manacled and thro\sT\ into prison. He knew' he was guilty of no 
crime, and could guarantee that he would never murder, commit 
arson, or steal; but was it not possible to commit a crime as it 
were accidentally, without meaning to? Besides, were there not 
such things as fraud or even miscarriage of justice? Does not the 
popular saying: “nobody is safe from the poorbouse or the 
prison*’ reflect the experience of ages? And in the present state 
of legal proceedings what could be more likely than a miscar- 
riage of justice? Such people as judges, police authorities and 
doctors, who regard human suffering in a strictly official light, 
become in the course of time and from habit so callous that they 
cannot, even if they wanted to, treat their clients in any but a 
formal way; in this respect there is no difference between them 
and the peasant slauglilering sheep and calves in his backyard, 
perfectly oblivious to the blood. And once this formal, callous 
altitude has been established, only one thing is needed to make a 
judge deprive an innocent person of his rights and sentence him 
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lo hard labour — lime Jo«l the time necesiarj for ihe ob'ena 
lion of the few formalities for Minch the judge recenes his salarj, 
and all wiJj be over And then you may ‘■eck ]V Uce and inolec 
lion in the small dirlj tov«n two hundred ser<ts awaj from the 
nearest railwaj station' And is it not absurd to think of justice 
nhen C'er) act of ojipression is regarded b) sociel) as rational 
and expedient, and e\cry act of clemcno, «ucli as an acquittal, 
IS greeted with an outburst of unsati«(led resengefol feelings’ 

The next morning han l>mitrich rose from his bed in a 'late 
of abject terror, Mith cold SMcat breaking out on hi$ broM, and 
the conMctJon that he might be arrested any minute Since the op 
pre««ive thoughts of the daj before Mould not lease him, he told 
liimsclf that there must be some real ground for them After all, 
they could not haic entered his mind Mithout some good reason 
A policeman passed Ins window at a leisurely pace what could 
that mean’ Tmo men ‘topped opposite his house and stood ‘ilcnl 
Why were they silent’ 

Days and nights of angui*li ensued for I'an Dmilnch He 
thought e\eryonc Mho passed his MindoMs or entered his yard 
was a spy or a detective Tlie di<lrict police inspector was in the 
habit of driving along (he street in Ins carnage and pair every 
day at noon, he drove from his country e<tate to the police office, 
but to Ivan Dmilnch it ‘ecmed he Mas driving too fast, and that 
there Mas a significant look on Ins face, he Mas probably hasten 
ing to announce that there Mas a dangerous cnmmal living m the 
town Every time the doorbell rang or there was a knock at the 
gate, Ivan Dmitrich started lie felt uneasy if his landlady had s 
visitor he had not seen before when he met a policeman or a 
gendarme he ‘miled and whistled a lune lo appear at ea^e He lay 
awake all night for fear of being arrested but *nored loudly and 
sighed droMSily to make the iandladv think lie Ma‘ asleep for if 
he did not sleep vvould not it mean he had something on Ins cons 
cience — -and Mhat a clue that Mould be' Facts and common ‘ense 
assured him that Ins fears Mere ab‘urd and morbid, that there was 
nothing terrible in arrc«t or imprisonment if one took a broad 
view of thing® — so long as ones conscience Mas clear, hut the 
saner and more logical his reasoning the greater the acuter 
became his rcstle‘sncss He Mas like the hermit who tried to clear 
him'elf a «pot in the jungle but found that the trees and bu'he? 
grew all the den‘er under the axe Realizing tlie futihtv of it, 
Ivan Dmilnch at last gave up rea«or» and surrendered himself 
to terror and dc«pair 
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He began lo seek solitude and shun society. His work, which he 
had always detested, had now become quite intolerable to him. 
He was afraid someone might play him a dirty trick, slip a bribe 
into his pocket Avithout his noticing, and then expose him, that he 
would let some error Avhich would be tantamount lo forgery creep 
into the official papers or that he would lose money which did 
not belong to him. It Avas quite remarkable hoAV ingenious and 
A^ersalile his mind had become, noAV that he daily invented a 
thousand reasons A\diy he should tremble for his honour and 
freedom. On the other hand, his interest in the ouiside Avorld and 
in reading Avas Aveakening, his memory had deteriorated consider- 
ably. 

In the spring, after the snoAV had melted, the corpses of an old 
Avoman and a little boy, both in a slate of decomposition, and 
bearing the signs of death by violence, Avere found in the gully 
outside the cemetery. The Avhole toAvn talked of nothing but these 
corpses and the unknoAvn murderers. To prevent people from 
thinking he Avas the murderer, Ivan Dmitrich walked about ' the 
streets Avith a smile on his faec and Avhen he met his acquaint- 
ances, he Avould assure them, paling and flushing by turns, that 
there Avas no crime so base as that of killing the Avenk and defen- 
celess. But he soon got tired of perpetual dissembling and decided 
that the best thing for a man in his position to do Avould be to 
hide in the cellar. He spent a day, the night folloAvings and another 
day in the cellar, got chilled to the bone and sneaked back lo 
his OAvn room like a thief as soon as it Avas dark. lie stood still 
in the middle of the room till daybreak, listening. Just before 
daybreak some stoA'e-makers came lo the landlady. lA'an Dmitrich 
Avas perfectly aAvare that they had come lo repair the kitchen 
stOA’c, but fear Avdiispered lo him they Arerc policemen disguised 
as stovemakers. He crept quietly out of the house, Avithout stop- 
ping to put on his hat and coat, and rushed panic-stricken into 
the street. Dogs ran after him barking, a man shouted behind 
him, the Avind Avhistled in his cars, and it seemed to Ivan 
Dmitrich that all the Aiolence in the world had accumulated 
behind his back and Avas chasing him. 

He was stopped and brought home, and his landlady sent for 
the doctor. Doctor Andrei Ycfimich, of whom there Avill be more 
to say hereafter, prescribed cold compresses and laurel drops, 
•shook his head sadly and went aAvay, telling the landlady he 
would not come any more, it Avas no good trying to prevent 
people from going mad. .Since he had no money to live on and 
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lo pa) for mc'Jical treatment Uan Dmilnch wsts «ent to the 
hospital, ^^Ilerc the) foiitjd a place for liim in the ward for \en 
crcal patients He did not sleep at night, was irritable, and dis 
turbed the other patients, and soon, on tlie orders of Andrei 
^efimich be was transferred lo Ward No 6 

In a )car nobod) m the town remembered Han Dmitricli, and 
his books, wlncli Ins landlady dumped into a slcigl; under the 
roof of a lean lo were all taken by the neighbouring boys 


I\ 

The nnglibour to tlie left of Han Dmilrich was, aN has already 
been said Mo'cs tlic Jew and Ins right hand neighbour was a 
rotund, bloated peasant with a blank, absolutely meaningless 
coimlenancc, an inert, gluttonous, unclean animal, who bad long 
forgotten what it was to think or to feel, and who exuded a pun 
gent, stilling odour 

Hikita, who«e duty it was lo look after this man, beat him 
<a>agely, with oil his might not sparing his own fists, and it was 
not so much the fact tliat lie was beaten winch was so appalling 
— one gets u<id to that >^011 of thing— hut that the stiijcfied bca«t 
did not react to the as'^auli either by sound gesture or tlie flicker 
of an eyelid merely rocking from side to side like a licaiy 
barrel 

The fifth and last inhabitant of Vfard No 6 is a townsman 
formerly a mail sorter at ihc post office he is a «|nrse, lean, 
fair haired man with a kind but slightly roguish face To judge 
by the serene and cheerful look in his intelligent eyes he knows 
how to take care of himself and cherishes some important and 
deliglitful secret He hides something under ins pillow or his 
mattress which he s|jows no one not fur fear of it being taken 
awiy from him or stolen bul from bashfulncss Sometimes he 
walks up to the window and with lus back to the other 1 angs 
something on his chest and looks down at it if amine sliould 
come up to him at <uch a moment he will n ir il 1 son thing 
off lus chest and display extreme tml n 1 nifTit I 1 1 it 1 not 
\cry hard to diiine his secret 

‘^ou may congntulate me )e lelmirs \ to Iian 
Dmitnch, ‘I ln\e been retommrndid f r i ''laiii-l mi5 if the 
second order with a «tar The second oid r with a tu usually 
giicn only lo foreigner* bul for some na on ihei i aiit to make 
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an exception in my favour.” And he adds \vilh a smile and a 
shrug: “I must say I never expected it!” 

“I know nothing about these matters,” answers Ivan Dmitrich 
grimly. 

“But you know what I mean to get sooner or later? ’ continues 
the former mail -sorter narrowing his eyes .slyly. “I am sure to 
get the Swedish ‘Polar Star.’ Sucli an order is wortli taking a 
little trouble for. A white cross and a black ribbon. Very 
pretty.” 

Life is probably nowhere so monotonous as it is in the hospital 
annexe. In the morning all the patients except the paralytic and 
the fat peasant go out into the passage and wash in a great 
wooden bowl, drying tlicmsclvcs on the skirls of their gowns; 
after that they drink lea out of tin mugs brought by Nikita from 
the main building. Each is allowed one mugful. At noon they 
have soup made from sour cabbage and porridge, and supper 
consists of the porridge left over from dinner. Between meals 
they lie on their beds, sleep, gaze out of the windows or pace up 
and down the room. Thus it goes on from day to day. Even the 
former mail-sorter talks of tlie .same orders all the time. 

A fresh face is not often seen in Ward No. 6. The doctor has 
long slopped taking any more mental cases, and not many peo- 
ple from the outside world cai-e to visit lunatic asylums. Once 
every two months Semyon Lazarich, the barber, visits the ward. 
We will not describe how he cuts the patients’ hair, and how 
Nikita aids him in it, nor the panic spread among the patients at 
the sight of the drunken, smiling barber. 

.Apart from the barber nobody visits the annexe. The patients 
have to put up with the undiluted company of Nikita, day after 
day. Of late, however, a strange rumour has begun to be spread 
in the hospital. They say the doctor has begun visiting Ward 
No. 6 regularly. 


V 


This is indeed a strange rumour! 

Doctor Andrei Ycfimich Bagin is a remarkable man in his 
way. He is said to have been very religious in his early youth, 
and to have set his heart on an ecclesiastic career, intending, 
on leaving high school in 1803, to enter the ecclesiastical acad- 
emy, had not his father, who practised medicine and was a sur- 
geon, held him up to ridicule, declaring that he would no longer 
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regard liim as his son if he became a priest I do not know how 
much truth there is in all this, bul I base often heard Andrei 
Vcfimich confers he neser felt a \ocation for medicine or for 
an) particular branch of«cience 

IIowe\er that may he, after graduating from the medical 
department he did not take orders He was not remarkable for 
his piet), and was no more like a cicrgvman at the beginning of 
his medical career than he is now 

He IS a heas), coarse peasant type, liis face, heard, straight 
hair and 'trong, ungainly frame *ugge«t the proprietor of a way 
side inn, well fed, stubborn and har«h His grim countenance 
IS covered with a network of blue veins, the eyes are «mall, the 
nose IS red He is tall and broad «houIdercd, with enormous 
hands and feet, and looks as if he could fell an ox with his bare 
fi‘ts Ihit he walks <oftly and bis gait is cautious, furtive, en 
countering anyone in a narrow passage, he is the fir«t to «iop 
and give way, saying, ‘«orry’ not as you might expect in a 
deep voice, but in reedy, gentle tones He has a small tumour 
on his neck whicli prevents him from wearing sli/T collars, and 
therefore he goes about in <oft linen or cotton *hirts He does 
not dress like a doctor at all A <uii la^ts him ten years and 
when he does get a new one, which he usually buys at a «)opshop 
kept by a Jevr, it looks just as vvorn and cnimpicd as the old 
<uit, he receives patients, dines or vi<it9 friends in the <ame 
coat, and there is no stinginess in this nothing but cheer dis 
regard for his personal appearance 

WTien Andrei Ycfimich came to our town to take up his po«t, 
the “charitable institution was m an appalling stale One could 
hardly breathe in the wards, ihe corridors, or the hospital yard 
for the stench Hospital attendants nur«es and their families 
slept in the wards along with the jaticnla fveryone complained 
that cockroaches, bugs and mice made life impossible The sur 
gtcal department was never free of erysipelas There were only 
two scalpels in the whole hospital, and not a single thermometer, 
the bath tubs were u«cd for storiug potatoes The superintendent, 
the matron and the medical a sisfant robbed the patients of their 
food, and as for the old doctor who had held the po^t before 
Andrei Vcfimich it was said that he sfeculatcd in the spirits 
allotted to the hospital and kept a veritable harem recruited 
from nurses and female patients The inhabilanls of the town 
were well aware of this disgraceful *late of affairs they even 
exaggerated it, bul no one ‘cemed to lake it to heart Some ex 



cusccl it all by saying that only peasants and the lower classes 
were treated in the hospital and that tliey could hav^e nothing to 
complain of since they were much worse off at home than in 
the hospital: would you feed them on ortolans? Others pleaded 
that the town coulJ not be expected to keep a decent hospital 
without the aid of the Zemstvo; one should be grateful for any 
hospital, even a bad one. And the Zemstvo, which had not been 
open long itself, did not start a hospital of its own either in the 
town or its vicinity, because, as they said, there was one 
already. 

Andrei Yefimich’s first inspection of the hospital drove him 
to the conclusion that it was an immoral institution, highly detri- 
mental to the health of the community. In his opinion the wisest 
thing to do would be to discharge tiie patients and close the 
hospital. But he reasoned that for this sometliing more than 
liis will would be required, and that it would be no good any- 
how; if one sweeps away all the dirt, both moral and jdiysical, 
from one place, it is sure to gather in another; one must wait 
for it to disappear of itself. Besides, since people had opened a 
hospital and tolerated it, it meant they needed it; ignorant jircju- 
dice, and all this everyday filtli and abomination arc necessary 
things, for in time they will be converted into something useful, 
as dung becomes fertile soil. There arc no good tilings in the 
world which have not originally sprung from foulness. 

Wlicn he started on his duties, Andrei Yefimich seems to have 
made very little fuss about all this disorder. lie merely asked 
hospital attendants and nurses not to spend the night in the 
wards, and had a couple of cupboards for surgical instruments 
installed; the sujicrintcndent, the matron, and the erysipelas all 
stayed where they were. 

Andrei Yefimich strongly appreciates wisdom and honesty, but 
he has not the strength of character, the confidence in his own 
Tights, which would enable him to organize the life round him 
on an honest and rational footing. lie is not the man to give 
orders, to prohibit, to insist. It almost seemed as if he had taken 
a vow never to raise his voice or use the imperative mood. He 
finds it hard to say “give me,"’ or “bring me"’; when he feels 
hungry, he gives a hesitant cough and says to his cook: “What 
about some tea?...” or “What about dinner?” As for telling 
the siqicrintcndcnt to stop stealing, or sacking him, or abolishing 
the unnecessary sinecure, that is quite beyond his strength. 
Vi' hen people lie to Andrei Yefimich, or flatter him, or bring 
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him an obviously faNe account to sign, be turns as red as a 
lobster and, feeling like a criminal, signs the paper, Vvhen the 
patients complain to him of hunger and rough treatment, he feels 
embarras'cd and mutters apologetically 

“All right, I II look into jt Tlicre inu«t be some misunder 
«tandirg “ 

At first Andrei Yefimich worked with zeal, receiving patients 
every day up till dinnertime, performing operations and even 
going in for ob»tetrics The ladies maintained be Has very at 
tentive and diagnosed iUnc«ses marvellously, especially those 
of women or children As time vwent on, hov»evcr, he grew dis 
heartened by the monotony and obvious inefficiency of the v^ork 
One day he would receive 30 patients, and lo’ the next day there 
viould be 35 the day after 10, and so on from day to day, from 
year to year, the death rate m the town never decreasing, and 
fre«h patients «trcammg in It v*as impossible to give any «erious 
aid to the 40 out patients who came in the course of the morning, 
so that his work vsas necessarily a fraud, do what he might If 
in A given year he received 12000 outpatients it meant, by 
the simplest reckoning that 12,000 men and women had been 
deceived To lake the <criou3 cases into the hospital and treat 
them according to the rules of <cience was impossible, too, for 
though there were plenty of rules there v^as no science, and 
quite apart from philosophy, merely to *lick pedantieally to the 
rules, like the other doctors, would have demanded, fir^t and 
foremo«t, cleanlinc*s and ventilation, and not filth, wholesome 
food, and not stinking sour cabbage soup helpful a^^istants, and 
not thieves 

Dcsides, why prevent people from dying, since death is the 
normal and legitimate end of lifc^ What if the life of some shop 
keejer or clerk is prolonged ly five or ten years’ \nd if the 
aim of medicine is to case «u/Icring by giving drugs the ques 
tion inevitably arises why sliould su^enng be eased’ fn the 
first place, suffering is supposed to aid mankind m achieving 
perfection and in the second place, if mankind learns to ca^e 
‘nffering by means of pills and powders people will abandon 
the religion and philosophy in which they have Intherto found 
not merely protection from all ills but happme«s itself Pu'hkin 
endured agonizing sufferings on Ins deathbed Heine lav pariK 
zed for years before he died why then should an \n Irci 
\efinuch, or a Matryona Savishna, who'C trivial Iiv< but for 



suffering, would be as devoid of significance as the life of an 
amoeba, be free from sickness? 

Oppressed by such arguments, Andrei Yefimich lost heart and 
gave up going to the hospital every day. 

\T[ 

This is his daily routine. He usually gets up about eight in 
the morning, dresses and drinks tea. Then he sits in his study and 
reads, or goes to the hospital. In the dark narrow hospital cor- 
ridor he finds out-patients waiting to be admitted. Male and 
female hospital attendants rush past them, their boots clattering 
over the brick floor, emaciated in-patients saunter by in their 
gowns, dead bodies and pots of night-soil are borne out, children 
howl, and sharp draughts rake the corridor. Andrei Yefimich 
is aware that such conditions are a torture to feverish, consump- 
tive, or merely nervous patients, but what is to be done about 
it? In the reception-room he is greeted by his assistant Sergei 
Sergeich, a fat little man with a plump, clean-shaven, well- 
washed face, easy, gentle manners, -wearing a nciv loose-fitting 
suit, and looking much more like a senator than a medical as- 
sistant. He has an extensive practice in the town, wears a white 
tic, and considers he knows more than the doctor, who has no 
practice. In the corner of the reception-room is an iconostasis 
whth a great icon in it and a heavy’ icon-lamp hanging before it; 
nearby is a sconce for votive candles shrouded in white linen. 
Portraits of bishops, a view of the Svyatogorsk Monastery, and 
wreaths of dried cornflowers adorn the walls. Sergei Sergeich is 
religious and a stickler for ecclesiastical propriety. It was he 
who had the icon put up in the hospital; on Sundays he orders 
one of the patients to read a prayer, after w'hich Sergei Sergeich 
himself makes the rounds of the wards, swinging the censer to 
and fro and spreading the smell of incense. 

The patients are numerous, and time is short, so that the 
doctor must restrict himself to a few questions to each patient 
and prescribe some medicine or other, mostly embrocation or 
castor-oil. Andrei Yefimich leans liis cheek against liis fist and 
falls into a reverie, questioning the patients mechanically. Sergei 
Sergeich is also seated, rubbing the palms of his hands together 
and occasionally putting in a word. 

‘‘Vie suffer sickness and endure poverty,” he says, “because 
we do not pray to our merciful Lord. Yes, indeed!” 
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AnJrci ^cfimicli docs nol perfrirm operations during reception 
hours, he has lon^ got out of the hahit of operating, and the 
«ight of blood iip<els liim Vtlicn lie has to open a child s mouth 
to look down Its throat and tie child hauls and tries to push 
him niM) uith his little fists, the noi«e rrnkes Andrei ^efiniicli 
gidd), and tears come to Ins e)es lie hastens to write out a 
prescription and wates Jus amis for the mother to take her child 
au a) 

He «oon gets tired of the patients* timidilj and stupidity, the 
presence of the ritual loving Scrgci Sergcich, the pictures on the 
uall« and Ins own questions, winch Iic has not varied these 
twent) )cars and more After receiving five or sk patients, he 
goes home The rc<t arc received by the assistant 

PIea<anll} conscious that he has long ago, thank God got 
rid of all private practice and that nobody will interrupt him, 
Andrei Yefimicli settles down to Ins books the moment he gets 
home He reads a great deal and alvva}s with pleasure Half Ins 
salar) goes on books and three of the six rooms in Ins apart 
ment arc crammed with books and old magazines His favourite 
reading is hi<tor) and plnlo«oph>, the onl) medical magazine 
he subscribes to ts The Physician vvhicli he invariably starts 
reading from the end lie reads uninterruptedly for hours at a 
time, without experiencing the slightest fatigue He does not 
read as rapull) and impetuously as Ivan Dmilncli used to, but 
slowlv, with insight often dwelling on places winch either give 
him pleasure or are hard to understand There is alwa>s a carafe 
of vodka standing near Ins book and a salted cucumber or spiced 
apple I}ing straight on the baize top of Ins desk Ever) half 
hour, without taking ins e}c3 from the page, he pours himself 
out a wineglass of vodka, feels for the cucumber and takes a 
Lite from it 

At three o clock In es ciutiuu Iv to the kitchen door, gives 
a little cough and S3)s 

* hat about dinner Dar)a^ 

After dinner, a badi) served rather li«leless affair, Andrei 
\rfimich walks from room to room vvilh folded arms thinking 
The clock strikes four then five but \ntirci ^efimich is still 
walking and thinking Lverj now and llien the kitclicn door 
creaks and Dar}as bluwzv red fare appears 

‘ I«n t It time for vour lieer \ndrei lefimich’ she a^ks 
nnxioti«l) 

*iSot quite, he answers V little later ju^t a little 
13 } 



Toward? rvening comes the posVmasler Mikhail Avcryanich, 
llip only man in ihc town whose company Andrei 'iefinheh docs 
nol find irksome. lilikhail Avcryanich was a rich landowner in 
Ills day and served in the cavalry; hut he ran through his fortune 
and was driven by want to take a job in the ])OSl-office in his 
old age. lie looks hale and hearty, has luxurious white whiskers, 
good manners and a loud hut pleasant voice. He is kind and 
.sensitive, though hot-tempered. If a member of the public makes 
a protest at the post-office, disagrees or merely argues a point, 
Mikhail Avcryanich turns crimson and trembles violently, and 
he shouts in a voice of thunder: “Silence! ’ so that the post-office 
has a iong-cslablishcd reputation as a formidable place. Mikhail 
Averj'atiich likes and respects Andrei Ycfimich for his erudition 
and loftiness of spirit, but he is supercilious to everyone else, 
treating them as inferiors. 

“Here 1 am!” lie cries on entering the room. “How arc you, 
my friend? Probably sick of me, hey? ’ 

“Not at all, nol at all,” the doctor answers. “You know I’m 
always glad to see you.” 

'fhe friends sit down on the sofa in the study, smoking in 
silence for a while. 

“What about a little beer, Darya?" asks the doctor. 

The first bottle is drunk in the same silence. The doctor looks 
jiensivc, while Mildiail Avcryanich seems to be in high glee, 
like one who has a ])iccc of very amusing information to itiiparl. 
It is usually the doctor who opens the conversation. 

“Isn't it a pity,” he begins quietly and slowly, with a gentle 
shake of bis head and without looking at his friend’s face (he 
never looks at anyone's face), “isn't it a pity, I say, my dear 
Mikhail Avcryanich, that there is not a soul in our lowji ivho 
eaves about interesting and intelligent conversation or is capable 
of it.^ It is a great privation to us. Even the educated classes 
do nol rise above the trivial; their mental development, I assure 
you, is in no u’ay .su|)crior to that of the lower classes.” 

“Quite right. I agree." 

^ou are aware, of cour.^e,” the doctor continues in his quiet 
iev('i voice, “ihal everything in this world but the superior 
spiritual nianifeslalions of llic human mind is insignificant and 
uninteresting. It is the mind wliich draws the boundary-line be- 
l\secn the human and the animal, giving us a glimpse of the 
divine nature of the former, and to a certain extent even taking 
the place of nonexistent immortality. Proceeding from this 
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premise, Asc ma) «a) llial llie mind is the onl) source of enjoj* 
mcnl VI e neitlier «cc nor hear of an)thing m the shape of a mind 
round ti«, and lint means ue are deprived of cnjo)ment True, 
vse liavc our books, hut they cannot take the place of conversa 
lion and personal contact If you will allow me to u«c a melaphor 
— and nol a very happy one, I fear — ! would saj books were 
jirinlcd music, and conversation — «inging” 

“Quite right " 

Silence ensues Darya, an expression of dumb grief on her 
face, comes out of the kitchen and stands listening m the door 

“ h “And you think people have 

And he speaks of the old limes when life was wholesome, gay, 
full of interest, of the educated classes of old Hussia, who set 
such a high value on honour and friendship People lent one 
another money without any receipts and it was considered a dis 
grace not to hold out a helping hand to a friend in need And 
the campaigns, tlic adventures, the skirmishes, the friendships, 
the women’ And the CiHca«us — what a country' There was the 
wife of a battalion commander, an eccentric woman who dressed 
up ns an olficei ond rode into the mountains every evening with 
out a guide Tliey said «hc was carrying on an affair with some 
prince m a mountain village 

“Holy Mother'” sighs Darya 

“And how we drank' How wc ale' And what desperate lib 
crals we nil were'” 

Andrei Ycflmich listens to him without taking in the meaning of 
tin < • . » jjj jjp gjpj gj 

peopir ind converse with 
tlie Mikhdil 'kvervanich “My 

father gave me i sphndid (ducdiion but mHuenccd by the 
ideas of the 00 s, made me go in for medicine I sometimes think 
tint if 1 had not obeyed liim I would by now be in the very 
centre of some intellectual movement I would probably be a 
member of a univirsiiy slalT Of course the mind is not immortal 
and IS transient like cvcrvtlung else but 1 have already explained 
to you why I rate it «o highly Life is 'iniply a miserable trap 
As soon as a thinking individual reaches maturity and becomes 
capable of conscious thought he cannot help feeling that he is 
caught in a trap from which there is no way out Vhen you come 
to think of It he has been summoned against his will and owing 
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Surd) It wn? not ncccs^arj, ju^t for the *alcr of tins coolin" anJ 
whirling, to summon from obluion man with Jus loftv, almo't 
diitnc mind, and then, as if in bitter jr<{, to turn him into clay' 

Metabolism' \^ho but a coward could find con'olation in this 
siib'titule of immortality^ Tlic unconscious processes which go 
on in nature are at a lower level than even human ‘tupidity, for 
there is a certain amount of consciousness and will in stupidity, 
v>hercas there is absolutely nothing underlying tho«e proces-es 
Only a coward who«e fear of death is greater than his self 
respect, could *olace himself with the thought that his body will 
go on living in a blade of grass, in a stone, m a toad To sec 
immortality in metabolism is )U<t as ridiculous as to foretell a 
brilliant future for a violin case after the valuable inslrumcnt bas 
become broken and useless 

Every time the clock strikes the hour, Andrei Ycfimich leans 
back in his arm chair and closes hi$ eyes for a moment to con 
centrate on Ins thoughts for a while Under the influence of the 
lofty ideas expounded m the book he has just been reading, be 
begins iinconsciousK to analyre liis life, pa«t and present The 
past disgusts him and be prefers not to think of it Vnd the 
present is jiKt like the past lie knows that while his thoughts 
wlitrl round tlie sun with the cooling cru't of the earth, in the 
large building a few paces from the doctors rooms people are 
langui«hing in disease and filth at this very moment, perhaps, 
someone is lying awake, fighiing vermin, another has just been 
infected with erysipelas or is moaning from a tight bandage 
pressing on his wound, jierliaps «omc of the patients are playing 
cards and drinking vodka with the nurses Twelve thousand men 
and women were deceived last year, the whole of hospital life is 
based on theft, quarrels, go«5ip, favouritism and shameless 
quackery, just as it was twrntv vears ago and tlit hospital is 
still a highly immoral r-lahli-vhment drlnmonlal to the health of 
citizens Andrei ^cfimicb knows that behind the bars in \^ard iNo 6 
ISikita beats the patients, and MosCs goes out into the streets every 
da), asking for alms 

At the «amc time, he knows, loo that the science of medicine 
has «hovvn miraculous development during the last twenty five 
years While «tudving at the Iniveriiv it had seemed to him 
tint medicine would «oon be shinny, the fate of alchemy and 
metaphysics, hut now in his ni„htlv readin,,' tins same medicine 
affects him deeply, evciling in him a vvonder amounting to ec 
*tasy What unexpected brilliancy what a revolution' Thanks 
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A >ear or two ago the /ein®t\o resoivci], in a fit of gcrierosit), 
to contribute a ‘tim of three hundred rubles annuall) for the 
increasing of the hospital s medical ‘taff till *ucli time as a 
ZemsHo hospital should be opened, and district medical officer 
^e\gen) fcdoroMch Khobotox was inxited bj the mimicipalitj 
to aid Andrei Ycfimich in liis duties TJic new doctor was fjuite 
a )oung man, under ihirt}, tall and dark, with broi 1 cheek bones 
and small c)cs probabl) of non Russian origin lie armed m 
our town without a kojek in biS pocket, with a small trunk and 
a plain }Oung woman with a bab> in her arms whom he called 
Ins cook Yevgeny Fedorovich wears a peaked cap and high 
bools, and goes about in the winter in a sliec{>«km jacket He soon 
made friends with Scrgci Scrgcicli, the medical a«istint, and 
with the ca'hier, but the rc<t of the officials he call*, for some 
reason, aristocrats, and keeps away from them He only has 
one book in his whole apartment — The Latest Prescriptions of 
the J imncse Clinic for I8$l lie never goes to see a patient 
without taking tins book with him lie plays billiards in the club 
jn the evenings but does not care for cards lie is extremely fond 
of using expressions such as llercs a pretty kettle of fish' ’ 
‘Come now, man was made to be merry' and the like 

He goes to the hospital twice a week makes the rounds of the 
wards and receives outpatients Tie fact that while there are 
no antiseptics, there is a plentiful *"Pph ''f cupping glasses, 
stirs him to indignation hut he docs not mlroiiuce any new 
methods for fear of offending Andrei ^c^imlch He is convinced 
that Ins colleague Andrei Ycfiinich is a knave, suspects him of 
being very rich, and «ccretly envies him He would gladly sup 
plant him 


IX 

One spring evening towards the end of March when there was 
no more snow on the ground and the starlings were singing in the 
hospital yard the doctor went to the pate to «ec off his frimd 
the postmaster Just then Moses the Jew entered the vard ret irii 
mg from one of his u«oal excursions He had no cap i and 
wore galoshes straight on his bare feel in his hand he irncd a 
small bag holding the alms he liad collected 
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“Won't 3'ou give me a kopek?'’ he asked the doctor, sliivenng 
witli cold, hut smiling. 

Andrei Yefimich, who ne\'er knew liow to relnsc, gave liiin a 
ten-kopek piece. 

“How a])paning!’’ lie thought as he looked at the man's bare 
legs and thin raw ankles. “In such damp weather ” 

Mo\ed by a feeling of mingled pity and disgust, he followed 
the Jew into the annexe, glancing from his bald pale to his ank- 
les. On the doctor's entrance, Nikita jumped from off the rubbish 
heap and stood at attention. 

“Good evening, Nikita!” Andrei Ycftmich said in his gentle 
voice. “What about gi\*ing that Jew' a pair of boots or something; 
he might catch cold, you see.” 

“Very good, Sir. 1 u’ill report it to the superintendent.*’ 

“Yes, do! Ask him in my name. Tell him I asked.*’ 

The door from the passage into the ward was open. Ivan 
Dmitrich was lying on his bed, propjied on one elbow, listening 
anxiously to the unfamiliar voice. All at once he recognized 
the doctor. Shaking with rage, he leaped iiji, his face red and 
furious, his c)cs starling from the sockets, and ran out into the 
middle of the room. 

“The doctor has come!*’ he cried, and burst out laughing. “At 
last! I congratulate you, gentlemen: the doctor has deigned to 
pay us a visit! The damned scoundrel!*’ he almost squealed, 
stamping his foot in a frenzy never before witnessed in the ward. 
“Kill the scoundrel! No, killing is too good for hiju! TJirow him 
into till' priry.’’ 

-Andrei A'efimich jml his head in at the door and asked quietly: 

“\\ hat for?*’ 

“What for?*’ shouted Ivan Dmitrich, walking towards him 
with a menacing look and pulling the flaps of his robe round 
him with a convulsive gesture. “What for? You're a thief!” he 
cried in loathing, puckering up his lips as if lie were going to 
spit. “Quack! Hangman! " 

“Don t get excilfil. s.iid Andrei A efijiiich. smiling apologeti- 
cally. “1 assuic \ou 1 ne\cr stole an) thing in mj life, and for the 
rest, you arc prohahly exaggerating grossly. 1 see you arc angry 
with me. Try and l)c calm and tell me without getting worked 
up. what makes )ou so angry?" 

"Why do you keep me iicrc?" 

‘ijccausc you are ill.’* 

“Acs, 1 am ill. But there arc scores and hundreds of madmen 
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rnjo)in': t!i<“ir freedom onij fecau«e \ou are loo ignorant to 
dislingiii-'li lliem from normal men Wliy iJirn mii«t I, and these 
vretclie«, be cooped iiji here for the «ins of others, like «o man) 
scapegoats^ ^ou )our«eIf, jour assistant, the inspector and the 
\«!joIc hospital rabble arc infmiicl} Iot>cr, norall), than an) 
one of u«, wli) then rnu‘l ue be here, and not jou’ ^hat *ort 
of logic IS tins'' ’ 

“Moral sallies and logic have nothing to do s*ilh it Eserjth 
ing depends on chance T1 k>«c s»ho are put here, ‘lay here, and 
those s\ho are not enjoj their liberty, tliats all There ts neither 
moralit) nor logic in the fact that )ou are a mental patient and 
1 a doctor, nothing I ul mere chance ’ 

“I don t understand «och nonsense,’ «aid Isan Dniitnch in a 
hollost soice, seating him elf on the «ide of his bed 
Moses, i*hom Nikita did not dare to search in the doctors 
presence, «prcad out his cru«t«, papers and bones on his ted and, 
still simenng Viith cold, began talking to him elf in Jei.i h in a 
rapid «ing «ong lie probably tbouglit be had opened a shop 
“Let me out'” «aid Iian Dmitricli in a breaking soiee 
“I can't do that " 

“Dut v>h) can t you’ V, hs not’” 

“Because it is not in my poi»er A«k >our*cIf s*hal Mould be 
the good of my letting you out ^ ‘‘uppo«ing I do the tovins peo- 
ple or the police Mould *top you and bring you back” 

“Yes, ye«, you arc right ‘sid lian lymitrich rubbing Ins 
forehead “Its terrible' MJut am I to do’ Tkliat — tell mo v.hai' ' 
His soice and Ins youthful face inleNigent despite Ins grimac 
ing appealed to Andrei ^efimich He longed to 'ay *om'‘lhing 
kind to the young man, to calm liim He »at donn on the Led 
bc'idc him, thought a mIiiIc, and then «aid 

“You ask me what you are to do-' The be t thing for sou to 
do Mould be to run anas Li f »rtuiiatelv it Mould be U'clcs* 
You Mould be detained When «ocict\ resolves to protect itself 
from criminals, mental patient*, and other cmbarra««ing folk 
It IS iniincible There is oiilv one line of {>cbaMour open to you 
reconcile yourself to the fact that sour presence here i» neces 
sary ’ 

“It IS no good to anyone 

“Since there are «ucli thing* i- i n on'- and lunatic a*\Ium 
there must be people to fill them If it ■> n t sou n me if l 
me, «orreone ebe Wail — in that di'lint future tune v.Ie t r /• 
are no longer cither pri‘ons or lunatic a-slum* tin ro Mill be no 
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more barred windows or hospilal gowns. The time is sure to 
come, sooner or later." 

Ivan Dinilrich smiled scornfully. 

“You don't mean it, of course," he said, narrowing his eyes. 
“What is the future to such gentlemen as yourself and your help- 
male Nikila? But you may he sure that better times will come, 
.Sir! My expressions may be trite, and you may laugh, but the 
dawn of a new life will break out in all its brilliancy, truth will 
triumph, and — we, too, will see the light! 1 shall not see it, I 
shall be dead by then, but other men's great-grandchildren will 
.'cc it. I welcome them from the bottom of my heart, and rejoice 
for their sake! Forward! God help you, friends!'’ 

Ivan Dmitricb, his eyes shining, rose, stretching out his arms 
towards the window, and went on speaking in agitated tones: 

“From behind these bars I send you my blessing! Long live 
Truth! I rejoice!” 

“I sec no reason for rejoicing," said Andrei Yefiniich who, 
while considering Ivan Dmitrich's c.xallation somewhat theatrical, 
liked him for it. “There will be no more prisons and lunatic 
asvlums, and truth, as you arc pleased to say, will triumph, but 
the c'-senec of things uill not change, and the laws of naliiro 
\sill remain the same. People will fall ill, grow old and die just 
as they do now. However brilliantly the dawn lights up your 
life, in the end you will be .'•hut uj) in a coffin and thrown into 
a hole in the ground." 

“.And what about injinorlalitv?” 

“Rubbish!'’ 

“You don't believe in it, but I do. Dostoyevsky, or maybe it 
was Aoilaire, said if there were no God, men uould have invented 
him. And it is my deepest conviction that if there is no such 
thing as immortality, sooner or later the great human mind will 
invent it.” 

‘A’^cll said, cried Andrei Y'efimich. smiling with pleasure. 
‘Tt'.s a good thing \ou have faith. With a faith like voiirs one 
can be ha[ij>v even uhen roojied within four wall". But von are 
an educated man. 1 .-ee':'" 

“Acs, I have been to the Lniversily, iboiigh I did not 
graduate." 

“I see jou are a man v,ho knows how to think. A’ou can find 
solace in )our ihoiighls in anv circumstances. Tliough, unshackled, 
profound striving for a full comprehension of life, togclbcr 
with utter conlcmjjl for the slujiid bustle of the world— these are 
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Iilt*'ings higher thin any mankind c%er knov.n And >oti 
ma} j)03:jc<s them m *pitc of all the barred iwndoiss m (he itorld 
Diogenes Ined in a barrel and jet he isas happier than 
kings ’ 

‘Your Diogenes \-,aa a fool,” said Iian Dmitrich sullenly 
“V^hj do jou talk to me of Diogenes end the comprehension of 
something or other’ ’ he said, leaping to his feet in sudden fury 
“1 Io\e life, I lo\e it passionately* I suffer from persecution 
mmia, I am tortured bj constant, harassing fears, but there are 
moments when 1 am <eued with a thirst for life, and then I am 
afraid I shall go mad I want to live, oh, how I want to live'” 

He crossed the room m Ins excitement and said, lowering his 
voice 

‘Sometimes in rny dreams I am visited by ghosts People come 
to sec me, 1 iiear voices and music, and I think I am somewhere 
m the woods or on the seashore, and I long for bustle, for 
cares Tell me, what’s going on there’’ he suddenly broke 
off ‘ Wint is going on m the outside world’’ 

“Do JOU want me to tell >ou about our town or the world jn 
general’ ' 

‘ Well, tell me about the town to begin with, and then about 
the world in general 

‘‘\ery well Tlicre is nothing but boredom in town There 
is not a soul with whom one could talk, to whom one could listen 
No fresli people As a matter of fact, a joung doctor, one Kho 
botov, has been sent us recently ’ 

“Yes, I know 1 was there when he came An oaf, I suppose’ 

‘ ^^cll, he is not a cultured man Its ijuite funny, }ou know 
Judging from what one hears, there is no stagnation in our cities, 
there is intellectual activity, and that means there must Lc real 
people, but somehow the specimens Uicv send us arc not up to 
much Unhappj town' 

‘Unhapp), indeed' *ighcd Ivan Umitrich, and then laughed 
“And the world’ \^hat do ihej write about m the magazines and 
papers’” 

It was dark in the ward by now The doctor rose to Ins feet 
and stood telling Ivan Dmitrich whal the papers said abroad 
and m Iliissia wlial was the trend f mdern lii ugfit I\in 
Dmitncli listened altcntivclj, n-king j question now and then 
when all of a sudden as if it hid ju t rem mbered omellniig 
terrible he clutclied hts head in 1 1» lun 1 and lj> d>wn ni Ins 
bed witli Ills back to tlic doctor 


“Don’t you feel well?" asked Andrei Yefimicli. 

“You won’t get another word out of me,” said Ivan Dmitrich 
rudely. “Leave me alone!” 

“Why, rs’hal's the matter?” 

“Leave me alone, I tell you! What tlic devil?” 

With a sigh and a shrug, Andrei Yefimich left the ward. As 
he passed through the passage, lie said; “It would be nice if 
the place were cleaned up a bit, Nikita. ... It smells awful." 

“Very good, Sir!” 

“A nice young man,” mused Andrei Yefimich on his way 
home. “The first man I find I can talk to, after all these years. 
He can talk rationally, and is interested in the only things worth 
noticing.” 

Silling reading that night, and later, in bed, he kept thinking 
about Ivan Dmitrich, and on waking up ne.xt morning he remem- 
bered he had made the acquaintance of an intelligent, interesting 
person, and decided to pay him another visit at the first opport- 
unity. 


X 

Ivan Dmitrich was lying on his bed in the same pose as the 
day before, his hands pressed to his temples, his knees drawm up. 
His face was turned to the wall. 

“How are you, my friend?” said Andrei Yefimich. “You arc 
not asleep?” 

“In the first place, I am not your friend,” mumbled Ivan 
Dmitrich into his pillow, “and in the second place, you need not 
trouble yourself; you will not get a word out of me.” 

“Funny. . .” muttered Andrei Yefimicli, somewhat abashed. 
“Wc had such a nice talk yesterday, till you suddenly took olTencc 
and wouldn’t go on. . . . 1 must have expressed myself badly, or 
said something that runs counter to your convictions. . . .” 

“Do you really expect to be believed?” said Ivan Dmitrich, 
silting up and looking at the doctor at once mockingly and an- 
xioush ; his c>elids were red. “You had better go somewhere 
else to spy and cross-examine, you won’t gel anything out of 
me. I realized what you came here for, yesterday.” 

“What an idea!” chuckled the doctor. “D'you mean to say 
you think I am a spy?” 

“Yes, I do Either a spy or a doctor set to watch over me, 

it's all the same.” 
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‘ Well joii ore — excuse me, but jou are a funny chap' ’ 

The doctor sat on a «(ool by the bed and shook Ins jjcad re 
proachfull) 

‘Well now, supposing you're right,” he began, ‘‘supposing I 
really were trying os you say, to get something out of you, in 
order to betray you to the police You would be arrested and 
tried Out do you think it would be any wor*c for you in the 
court or m prison’ And if you arc deported, or even given hard la 
bour, do you think that would be wor<e than this annexe’ I don’t 
believe it would W bat is there for you to be afraid of, then’ ’ 
The vsords evidently made an impression on Ivan Dmitnch He 
‘cerned to relax 

It was a little after four, the lime of day when Andrei Yefimich 
tisiiall) paced up and down bis room, and Darya a<ked him if 
he Vicrc ready for his beer It v\as a still, bright evening 

‘I was taking my after dinner walk and thought Id drop in 
to see you,’ said the doctor “A real spring day ’ 

‘ Wliat month is it’ March’ 
es, the end of Marcli 
‘ Is it very dirty out’” 

‘ ^ot very The garden paths have dried up ” 

‘ It would be nice to drive out of town in a carnage on a day 
like this,” said Ivan Dmitnch rublnng his red rimmed eyes, as 
if he had ju«t wakened from a slumber ‘and to return home, 
to a warm, comfortable study and to get a decent doctor to 
treat my headaches 1 have forgotten what it is to live like 
a human being Its «o '^qualid here' Unbearably squalid'” 

He was enervated and languid from the excitement of the day 
before and seemed to bring out the words reluctantly His fingers 
<hook and you could *ec by bis face that his head was aching 
violently 

‘ There is no difference between a warm comfortable Mudy and 
this ward,’ <aid Andrei ^cfimicli Men must seek peace and 
satisfaction not in the world outside them, but in themselves” 
‘ What do you mean’ ’ 

‘The ordinary man looks for good or evil in outward things 
<uch as a carnage or a <tudy, the thinking man looks for them 
within Iiini«clf ” 

‘Go and preach your philosophy in Greece where it is always 
warm and the air is fragrant with orange blossom — that sort of 
thing doe<nt «uit our climate Who was I speaking about Diog 
enes to’ ^ou’ ’ 
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"Yes, jesterday." 

“Diogenes did not need a study or a rvarm room, simply bee- 
au-e it v.'as v.arm an} how. He could loll in Ids barrel eating 
oranges and olives. If he liad lived in Ilussia he would have 
begged to be taken into a house not only in December, but even 
in -May. The cold would have sent him into conlortioas.” 

“Not at a!!. Cold, just like any other pain, can be ignored. 
.Marcus .'\ureJiu.s said: ‘Pain i.s the lively conccjjtion of pain; 
with the aid of }Our will-power you can alter this conception, 
.‘•hake it off. stop complaining, and the pain will he gone.' And 
he i.s right. The sage, or cnen merely the thinking man, is distin- 
gui=hed precisely by contempt for suffering; he is always content, 
and nothing surprises him." 

‘Then I mu'l he an idiot, for 1 suffer, am discontented, and 
am continually amazed at liuman La.sene.=s.’’ 

‘A cu re urong there. If you tried to get at the root of things 
more often, }ou would realize how trivial the external things 
wliich agitate us really are. ^ou must strive for a comprehen- 
sion of life, that i= the only blc^'ing.*’ 

‘‘(iornprelien'-ion. . said I\an Dmitricli, wincing. ‘The c.x- 
ternal. inl'-rnal. . . . f..\tuse me. but I do not understand ibis 
■-orl of thing. \ii I know D," he said rising and looking angrily 
at the doftor. "tiiat Cod creat'-d me of warm blood and nerv'es. 
■^e-. yir! .'\nd organic matter, if it lias any vital capacity, must 
react to irritation. And I do react! 1 read to pain with tears 
and crie-. to ba-ene.-s will) indignation, to \i!enes5 with disgust, 
.jnd jji my opinion, is life! The lower the organism, the 

h n'iti\e it is, and the feebler its reaction to irritation; and 

llie higher it i-. the more sen-itive and energetic it^ reaction to 
realit). How i^ it }oii don t know that? A doctor not to know 
Eucli eieinonUiry things! i or a man to be able to dcsjiise suffering, 
alv.aj.s to be contrut, and \,f>nder at nothing, he must have reach- 
ed this ‘■lace," here Kan Dmitricli pointed at the fat peasant, 
"or e!-.- ii.;.. b> . orne hardejjfd by su.ffering as to lu^e lost his 
Siii'iti'.. ' I - i< r word', to riaie c'-a-^'-d to ine. Kxcuse 
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Iv. 1 ui.'i f!o ' ige, no philosopher, I under- 
ahoul sc(h thine-. I am in no .'late to argue.’’ 
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vviiose teachii.a vou travesty were no doubt rem- 
biil t.heir phii.v-ophy has Jiecn at a 'tandstill iJit-se 
}tars :md hi' .not ad'.anced an inch, and cannot 
it i' an m ticaJ. unreaii'tic p.hiiosophy. It v.'as 



jioj itHr ^mIIi the ininoril> Vfho «pcnl their lues in studying and 
«a\ouniig didcrent teachings, but the majonty nocr understood u 
A philosojiliy \shich preaches indilTercncc to riches and comforts 
contempt for suffering and deilh, is utterly incomprehcmiblc to 
tlic majonl), for the majonl) ha\e neser knoivn cither riches or 
comforts, for them to despi«e Miffcring uould be tantamount to 
despising life itself, for rnsn’s uhole existence consuts of sen«a 
tions of Iiungcr, cold mortification, loss, and a Hamlet like fear 
of death The i^liolc of life is made up of these sensations and 
while life may be burdensome and loathsome, no one e\er des 
pi«ed It And so, I repeat, the teaching of the “toics has no 
future, and from time immemorial to our own days the only 
things which show any progrc<s are the power to struggle, «cn 
sibilily to pain, and the ability to react to irritation” 

Ivan Dmitnch »uddenly lost the thread of his argument, and 

but It Ins escaped 

, yes' Tins is what 

I wanted to aay one of the stoics sold himself into slavery to 
redeem hii neighbour So you *cc the «toic reacted to an iritUnl, 
for in order to perform a magnmimoiis feat like destroying one’s 
self for the sake of another one mun possess a soul capable of 
feeling indignation and compaNSioti Here in this prison, I have 
forgotten all 1 ever knew, or I would remember other examples 
Take Christ, if you like' Christ reacted to reality hy weeping, 
smiling, mourning, flying into a rage and grieving he did not 
meet suffering with n smile, he did not despise death but prayed 
in the Garden of Gctlucmanc that the cup might pa°s’ Here 
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“And my fallicr us-ed to flog me unmercifully. He was a violent 
man, an official, he had a long no.=e and a yellow neck and 
sulTercd from piles. Bui let us speak about you. .All your life no 
one ever so much as touched you with his little finger, no one 
intimidated you, no one oppressed you: and you arc as strong 
as a horse. You grew up under your father's wing, were educated 
on his money and then got a sinecure. For over twenty years 
you have been enjoying a warm. wclMighlcd apartment free of 
charge; you keep a servant and have a perfect right to work only 
when you feel like it, or even not to work at ail. You arc a lazy, 
passive man by nature and liave therefore tried to organize your 
life so as to avoid all trouble and superfluous movement. You 
have delegated all your work to your assistant and oilier 
scoundrels, yourself enjoying quiet and warmth, saving money, 
reading, feasting your mind on all manner of sublime nonsense, 
and,’’ Ivan Dmilrich shot a glance at the doctor's red nose, 
“drinking. In a word, you have seen nothing of life, know noth- 
ing about it, and have only a theoretical knowledge of reality. 
You despise suffering "and allow nolliing to surjirise you for a 
very simple rca'-on: all your vanUas vanilalitm, the external and 
the internal contempt of life, suITering and death, comprehension, 
true blessings, all this philosophy suits the Kussian idler better 
than any other. You see a jicasanl heat his wife, for instance. 
Why interfere? Let him heat her. they'll both die sooner or 
later; besides, it is himself that the bully degrades, and not his 
victim. Of course it is stupid and indecorous to drink, hut — 
those who drink and those who do not drink alike die. A woman 
comes to you with toothache..,. Weil, and what of it? Fain is 
nothing hut our conception of pain, he-ides v>.e ean'l expect to 
live without ever ailing, wc shall all of us die; therefore, go 
lliy ways, wencli, and let me think and drink in peace. A young 
man come= to you for advice, he wants to know -uhat lie is to 
do. how to live; anotlier person would jiau^e to think before 
answering him. hut you have \</nr answer ready : strive for 
comprchfM'-iori, or for tiie true hle‘.<-itig. as \ou call it. But what 
is this mystical "true idessing ? llicre i>.. of rour-c, no answer 
to this. e are kept here behind bars, beaten, allowed to rot, 
hut all this is sj.Icndid and rational, for there is no dilTerencc be- 
tween this ward and a warm comfortable study. .\ convenient 
philosophy, indeed! 'Fliere i.. nothing to do about it, your cons- 
cience is clear, and you feel you arc a true sage Sir, 

ihnl is not philosophy, that i, not thought, that is not the broad 
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\iew. il IS mcrpl) lazines% fatalism, mental torpor Yes in 
deed’’ cried Ivan Dmitnch with reneiscd vehemence ‘You 
despise suffering, but if )our little finger were to be squeezed m 
tlie door, jou should probably cr) at the top of jour ^oice’” 
“Perhaps I v.ouldnl,^ said Andrei Yefimich, smiling genllj 
‘Wouldn’t you ju«l' ^ow if you ncrc suddenly smitten down 
with paralysis, or some fool or bounder, taking advantage of bis 
rank and social position, insulted you publicly, and you knew 
he would escape unpunished, then you would know what U means 
to adsice people to go in for comprehension and true blessings” 
“This is scry onginal,” said Andrei Yefimich with a delighted 
laugh, nihbing lus hands together “I admire your turn for gen 
cralizations, and the way you |ust now described my character is 
simply brilliant' Talking to you affords one the greatest pleas 
ure, 1 assure you \^ell, I heard you out, now be so good as to 
listen to me 


XI 

They went on talking for almost an hour, and the conversa 
tion must hue made a great impression on Andrei Yefimich He 
paid daily Msils to the annexe now He went there in the morn 
tngs, and after dinner, and often darkness would osertake him 
as he sat conversing with Ivan Dmitnch At first Ivan Dmitrieh 
was distant with him, suspecting him of evil intentions and 
openly avowing Ins dislike for him, but soon he got used to him 
and changed his har«h tone for one of indulgent irony 

Soon the rumour spread about the hospital that doctor Andrei 
Yefimich habitually visited \tard No 6 No one — neither the 
assistant, nor Nikita, nor the nurses — could understand why he 
went there, why he stayed there by the hour what he found to 
talk about there and why he never wrote out a prescription Ills 
behaviour seemed strange lie was often out now, when Mikhail 
Averyanich came, and Darya did not know what to make of it, 
for the doctor had become irregular about Iiis beer and was «ome 
times actually late for dinner 

One day, towards the end of June Doctor Khobotov went to 
«ec Andrei Yefimich about something not finding him at bis 
house, he went into the yard to look for him there he was told 
the doctor was m the mental ward Going into the annexe and 
slopping in the passage, Khobotov overheard the following con 
versatioD 
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{ia««c(l The siipcrintcnJcfits IiUle girl, Ma«Ii3, A»l)om he used lo 
enjo) mectinj? in ihc garden of the hospital, now, \*hen he ap 
proaefird *milingly to •Iroke her hair, ran ai>aj from him 
Mikhail A^c^Janlch the postmaster no longer answered his In 
rangues vilh the u«ual ‘quite nght,” hut muttered, with unac 
cniintahic confusion ‘ Cerlainlj, ccrlainl),” and looked at him 
thoughtfully and «adl) , for some rea‘on he began adsising Iiis 
friend to stop drinking Leer and sodka, llioiigli alu3}S in a 
roundabout \ta> as bcbo\cd a man of his breeding, throwing out 
hints and telling him now about his battalion commander, a 
fine fellow he was, row about their regimental pric«t, a good 
cliap. loo, both of whom had made llicmsehes ill h) drinking, 
and rccoicred as <oon as they gase it up Once or twice his col 
league, Khobotov paid him a sisit, he, too, advised Andrei 
\cfimich to give up drinking and without any apjiarent reason 
supge'ted he might take potassium bromide 

In August Andrei ‘kcfimicli reccued a Idler from the major, 
summoning him on exlremel} important busine** X^licn he got 
lo the town hall, Andrei \cfimich found assembled there the 
niilitar) chief, the inspector of the district school, a member of 
the council, Khobotov and a fair corpulent gentleman who was 
introduced to him as a doctor Tins doctor wlio had a difficult 
Polish name, lived at the *lu<l farm thirt) ver<ts awa> and was 
only passing through the town 

‘Vie have an application here which has some reference to 
jmi,’ said the member of the council, turning to Andrei Yefimich 
after tlic greetings were over and everyone was *cated round the 
table ‘^evgen) Fedorovich here «a)s there is not enough room 
for the dispensary in the mam building, and that it ought lo be 
transferred to one of Ihc wings It is not the actual change that 
v'orrics us hut the fact that the wing v*ould have lo be repaired 
in that case ” 

“\cs, repairs arc needed badly, said \ndrei Yefimich, paus 
ing lo tiiink for a moment If for instance, the comer wing were 
to be u«cd for the dispensary, I suppose at lea't five hundred 
rubles would be required Unproductive expenditure ” 

I very One was «ilent for a while 

*I bad the honour of telling sou l«n \ears ago went on 
Andrei Yefimich qiiicllv tliat llie ho ptal in ils present state 
IS 1 luxury leyond the means of oiir town It was built in the 
forlies, and things were difTcrcnl in tho«e vears The Ciiv G>uncil 
spend' much too much on iinneci?«<irx luildings and uperfluous 



nominations. If things were run difrerenlly I am sure we could 
}in\c two model hospitals for the same money.” 

“Well, then, let us run things difTcrcntly,” said tlic member 
of the council eagerly. 

“I had the honour of c.vprcssing my opinion before: let the 
Zemstvo lake over the medical organization.” 

“Oh yes, give tlic Zemstvo our funds, by all means, so that 
it can steal the money," said the fair-haired doctor, laughing. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” agreed the member of the council, al.‘-o 
laughing. 

Andrei Yefimich turned a dull and jaundiced eye on the fair- 
haired doctor and said; 

“W’c must be fair.” 

'riicrc was another pause. Tea was served. The military chief, 
for some reason greatly embarrassed, stretched his arm across 
the table to touch tlie hand of Andrei Yefimich. 

“You seem to have quite forgotten us. Doctor,” he said. 
“But >ou‘re a regular recluse, I knorv; you do not jilay cards 
and arc indifferent to women. We arc dull companions for 
> 011 ." 

Kvertone began saying how dull every man who was worth 
nn> thing must fmd the town. No theatres, no music, and at the 
last hall held at the club there had been twenty women and 
only two jinrtners for them. The young men do not dance, pre- 
ferring to croud round the refrechment-har or pla\ cards. With- 
out looking at anyone, Andrei Yefimich liegan '•aymg in his 
slow, quiet coicc, how .sad, hou ovcecdingly sad it was that the 
cili/ens wn'^lcd their energy, llieir souls and tlieir minds on cards 
and gos-ip and, unable and umvilling to siiend their time in in- 
tere.slmg concersalion or in reading, refiiscii to enjo> the deliglils 
of the mind. The mind alone was interesting ami reniarkalilc, 
e\er>thing else was mean and trivial. Khohotov listened to his 
colleague witii great attention, and snchlenU inlerriipled him 
U ith the (piestion ; 

“W li.U Is (iie dale, \ndrei ^ eliiim h 

Having ri'Kiveti an iinswer, he ami the f.m haired doctor went 
on to ask \tulrct Yefimich what da> of the week it was, liow 
many tlacs liiere were in a \i\ir and whether it was true that there 
was a wonderful prophet in Ward No. 0, Their lone was tliat of 
cMviiiiiiers aware of their own iiicum])elency. 

In answer to the last rjmsinm Andrei Yefumcli flushed slightly 
and said: 
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‘\cs, lie IS a sick man, but he is scry interesting” 

No more questions verc asked after that 

As lie v>as putting on bis coat in the hall, the military chief 


been ■ummoned before a commission called to ime^tigatc his 
mental state nemembermg the questions which bad been put to 
him be flushed crim«on, and for the hr*! time m bts life felt a 
kind of bitter pity for the science of medicine 

‘ Good Lord," be thought as he remembered the way the 
doctors had examined him, *lhc) haxc «o sery recently attended 
tlieir lectures on psychiatry, and sat through their examinations — 
why, why then this utter ignorance^ Tliey bare not an inkling 
of wlnl psycbialry is* 

And for the first time m Ins life he felt insulted and angry 
On the exening of that icry day Mikhail Aieryanich came to 
«ee him T^illioiit stopping to greet Inm be walked up to him, 
look both bis bands m his own and «aid m a deeply mo\ed \oice 
‘Dearest friend, prove to me that you believe in the sincerity 
of my feeling for you and consider me your friend Dearest 
friend*” and not letting Andrei Yefiimch ‘peak, lie went on ex 
cited]) ‘I love you for your learning and the nobility of your 
<ou! Now listen to me, my friend Professional ethics compel 
the doctors to keep the truth from you. but 1 am a soldier, and 
will be blunt you are not well* Excuse me dear friend, but that 
IS the truth, and it has been noticed by Ibo^c round you for quite 
a time Yevgeny Fedorovich has |u»t been telling me that in the 
interests of your health you must luivc re«t and distraction Quite 
true* Splendid* I am going on leave in a few days and mean to 
gel «omc frc«h oir Give roc a proof of your friend hip — come 
with me* Come and we will revive our voulh* 

‘I feel perfectly well, «aid Andrei ^efimich after a pau<c 
‘‘And I cannot accompany you Let me prove my friendship for 
you m «ome other way ” 

To go away, for no rea<on leaving his hooks and Darya, and 
his beer, to break up the routine which had been e<tabh*!icd the«e 
twenlv years ot fir«t «eemed a mad fanlacdc idea Pul then he 
remembered what had been «aid in the town hall and how de 
pre«cil he had felt on his way home and ihe ihnught of leaving 
the tov\n for a while, the town where <tupid people regarded him 
as o madman, «uddcnl) appealed to him 
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Ulicn they got to Moscow, Mikitail A^rrjanich do/meti a mil 
itary jacket with no epaulette^, and Irouscrs vitli red piping 
doun llie seams He r»ent about in a mililar) cap and overcoat, 
and soldiers saluted him m Uie streets Andrei S efimich now «aw in 
him a man who had managed to squander all the good qualities 
of the country gentleman, retaining onl) the Lad ones He was 
fond of being «cncd even when there was no nccessitj for it 
The box of matches would lie on the fable before him, and lie 
would see it was there, and yet lie would shout to the servant 
to Itand It to him, lie thought nothing of going about in lus un 
dcrclothes in front of the maid, he <atd ‘thou’ to all senant*. 
even when they were old men, calling them fools and oafs when 
he was in a bad temper Andrei \cfimich knew this vras typical 
of country gentlemen, but it disgusted him 

Mikhail Avcryanich began by taking his friend to pray at the 
Iver'kaya Slinnc He prayed fervently, bowing to the very 
ground with tears m lus eyes, and when he had finished praying, 
he heaved a profound sigh and said 

* One may not be a believer, but prayer does one good Ki*s the 
image, old chap ” 

Andrei Ycfimich hent down awkwardly and obeyed, but 
Alikhail Averyanich pursed Ins lips, shook lus liead from side 
to side, and whispered a prayer ibe tears welling into Ins eyes 
again After this ilicy went to the Kremlin, had a look at llic T*ar 
Cannon and the Tsar Hell, wliicli they actually touched with thcif 
fingertips, admired the view over the river and paid visits to the 
Cathedral of liic Saviour and to the llumyant cv museum 
They dined at the Testov restaurant Mikhail Avcryanich 
studied the menu long patting Ins whiskers, and said to the 
waiter, assuming the tone of a gourmet very much at home in 
restaurants 

‘Let us «ec what you mean to give us todav old chap' 

MV 

The doctor went cvcryv«hcrc, looked at cvervlhing, ale and 
drank but all he felt was irritation with Mikhail Avcryanich He 
was tired of his friends continual presence he was longing to 
escape from him hide from him but Mikhiil Vvcryanich con 
sidcrcd It his duty to stick to Ins side and provide him 
with every possible distraction When there was nothing to look 
at, he omu'cd him with conversation \ndrri ^ limich bore 
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it all for two days, but on the third day he told his friend he 
did not feel well and wished to slay at home all day. His friend 
.said in that case he would stay at home, too. He quite agreed that 
they needed a rest, or they would walk themselves off their feet. 
.\ndrci Ycfimich law down on a sofa with his hack to the room, 
listening with clenched teeth to his friend, who was eagerly try- 
ing to assure him that Franco would smash Germany sooner or 
later, that Moscow was full of swindlers, and that you cannot judge 
a hor.=e from its fine points alone. Tlic doctor was conscious of 
palpitations and a buzzing in his cars, hut was too polite to ask 
his friend to leave him, or to slop talking. Fortunately Mikhail 
Avcryanich got tired of being at home and went out for a stroll 
after dinner. 

Finding himself alone, Andrei Ycfimich gave himself up to 
the sensation of peace. How good it was to he lying motionless on 
a sofa, conscious of being alone in the room! True happiness is 
inconceivable without solitude. The fallen angel must have be- 
trayed God from a longing for that solitude which is denied to 
angels. Andrei Ycfimich wanted to think about the things he had 
seen and heard during the last days, but could not get Mikhail 
.ALver\anich out of his bead. 

“And to think he asked for leave and came away with me out 
of sheer friendship and generosity!” thought the doctor irritably. 
“\'l'hal can be worse than this sort of friendly patronage! He is 
kind and generous and gay, but — there you are — a bore. ,-\ dread- 
ful bore. It is the same with him as with those people who never 
.say anything that is not wise or good, and wlio nevertheless make 
you feel how stupid they are.” 

On the days that followed .‘\ndrei Yefimich pleaded indisposi- 
tion and did not go out of the room. He lay with his face to the 
wall, suflcring when his friend tried to divert him with his talk, 
rc.sting in his ab.scncc. He was angry both with himself for hav- 
ing taken this journey, and with his friend, who became more 
and more talkative and familiar every day, so that .Andrei AVfimich 
was unable to tune his mind to serious and sublime thoughts. 

“I am being persecuted by that reality of which Ivan Dmitrich 
spoke,” he thought, angry with himself for his inability to rise 
above the trivial. “But that’s all nonsense..., Vi^hen I get Jiome, 
everything will go on as before.” 

It was the same in Petersburg; he stayed in the hotel room 
for days on end, lying on the sofa, and only getting up to drink 
beer. 
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Mikhail AMiryanicli kept *a}ing lliej ought to hurry on to 
\larsaw 

‘ Why «hou!d I go to Warsaw, my dear friend’ ' said Andrei 
^erimicli imploringl} ‘Go without me, and let me go home' 
Please do' ’ 

‘ Aot for the world'” protested MiLhai! A>er)anich “It’s such 
a wonderful town I spent the fise happiest jears of my life 
there' ’ 

Andrei ^efimich, too weak to insist, grudgingly accompanied 
his friend to T^arsaw Here he kept to his room and lay on the 
sofa, furious with himself, with his friend, and with the 
hotel sersants, who stuhhornly refused to understand Russian, 
while Mikhail Ascrjanich, as usual bursting with health and 
spirits, went about the town from morning till night looking 
up old friends ‘'omelimes he stayed out all night Once, after a 
night «penl m some unknown place, he relumed early in the 
morning, in a state of great excitement, red faced and disheselled 
He paced the room for a long time, muttering incoherently, then 
halted and said 

“Honour aboie all'” 

After pacing up and down a little longer he clutched at his 
head and said in tragic tones 

“\es, honour ahose all other considerations' I cuf»e the 
hour in wlitcli I conccned the idea of MSiltng this Babylon' 
Dearest friend” he said turning to the doctor, ‘you may well 
despise me I base lo<t money gambling' Cue me fixe hundred 
rubles' ’ 

Andrei ^cfimich counted out fixe hundred rubles and handed 
them in silence to his friend Tlic latter, still red with *hame 
and rage, uttered an incoherent and quite superfluous sow, put 
on his cap and went out Reluming two hours later, he dropped 
into an arm chair, sighed noisily and said 

“My honour is «ayed' Let us go, niy friend' I do not wish to 
remain another minute in tins accur«ed town Swindlers' Au'trian 
spies'" 

It was Aoyember, and the «now lay deep m the streets by the 
time the friends returned from ihcir trayels Doctor Khobotov 
now filled the place which bad formerly belonged to Andrei 
\erimich, he was still lising in bis old rooms waiting for Andrei 
^efimich to come back and vacate llie hospiul apartments Tlie 
plain woman he called his cook was already living in one of 
tlic hospital wings 
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It all for l^\o days, but on the tliird day lie told his friend he 
did not feel well and wislicd to stay at home all day. Ilis friend 
^aid in that case he would stay at home, too. lie quite agreed that 
thc> needed a rest, or llic) would walk themselves olT their feet. 
\ndrci Ycfnnich law down on a sofa with his hack to the room, 
listening with clenched teeth to his friend, who was eagerly try- 
ing to assure him that France would smash Germany sooner or 
later, that Moscow was full of swindlers, and that you cannot judge 
a hor=c from its fine points alone. The doctor was conscious of 
jialpilalions and a l)U7zing in his cars, but was too polite to ask 
iii*- friend to leave him, or to stop talking. Fortunately Mikhail 
Averjanich got tired of being at home and went out for a stroll 
after dinner. 

Finding himself alone, Andrei Ycfimich gave himself up to 
the sensation of peace. How good it was to be lying motionless on 
a sofa, conscious of being alone in the room! True happiness is 
inconceivable without solitude. The fallen angel must have he- 
traved God from a longing for that solitude which is denied to 
angels. ,‘\ndrci Ycfimich wanted to think ahoiil the things he had 
seen and heard during the last dajs, hut could not get Mikhail 
\vervanich out of his head. 

“\nd to think he asked for leave and came away with me out 
of sheer friendship and generosity!” tlionght the doctor irritably. 
'■\\ hat can he worse than this sort of friendlv patronage! lie is 
kind and generous and gay, hut — there vou are — a l)ore. \ dread- 
ful bore. It is the «amc with him ns with tho=e jieople who never 
say anv thing that is not wise or good, and who ncvcrtheicss make 
vou feci how stupid thev are.” 

On the davs that followed \iidrei Yefimich pleaded indis[insi- 
tion and did not go out of the room. He lav with his face to the 
wall, suffering when his friend tried to divert him with las talk, 
rc'-ting in his nhstncc. He was angry both with himself for hav- 
ing taken tins joumev. and with hi« friend, who became more 
and more talkative and f.irmliar everv dav, so that \ndrei ^efiinich 
was iinald< to liim Ins riiiiid to serious and suhlnne thoughts. 

J am hf irig [iirsidiiid hv that realitv of wliirli Ivan Dmitricli 
spoke," he thought, angrv with himself for his inahilit) to rise 
above the trivial “JJut that's all nonsense..,. When I get home, 
evvrv thing vmU go on as before” 

It was the same in Pftershurg; he staved in the hotel room 
for davs on end, Iving on ih« sofa^ and onlv getting up to drink 
beer. 
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iMikIjsil Aicr)an]cli kept «a}ing l!iej ought to hurry on to 
\^ar«aw 

‘\^liy «hou!d I go to Uarsavt, mj dear friend’’ said Andrei 
^cfimich imploringlj ‘Go witliout ine, and let me go home* 
rica«o do* ’ 

‘iNot for the Morld* ' prote«ted Mikhai! A>eryanich “Its such 
a wonderful town I spent the file happiest jears of my life 
there*” 

Andrei Icfimich, too weak to tnsi<t, grudgingly accompanied 
his friend to Warsaw^ IJere he kept to his room and Jay on the 
<ofa. furious with himself, with liis friend, and with the 
hotel scnanls, who stubbornly refu«ed to understand llussian. 
while Mikhail Aicrjanicli as usual bursting with health and 
spirits, went about the town from morning till night looking 
uj» old friend' ^omeiirocs be staged out all night Once, jfier a 
night spent in some unknown place, he returned early m the 
morning, m a «tale of great excitement, red faced and disheielled 
He paced the room for a long time, muttering incohcrentl), then 
halted and said 

* Honour above all* ’ 

After pacing up and down a little longer he clulclved at his 
head and said in tragic tones 

' Ye«, honour above all oilier considerations' I curse the 
hour in whicli I conceived the idea of visiting this Babylon* 
Dearest friend,” be said turning to the doctor, }ou may well 
despise me f have lost monr} gambling* Give me five Imndred 
rubles'” 

Andrei ^efiinicli counted nut five hundred rubles and handed 
them in silence to his friend The latter, still red with shame 
and rage, uttered an incoherent and quite superfluous vow, put 
on Jus cap and went out Ketiiming two Jiours Jafcr he dropped 
into an arm cJiair, sighed noi«il> and said 

‘‘My lionour is «aved* Let us go, my friend* I do not wi'h to 
remain another minute in this accursed town Swindlers* Austrian 
spies'” 

It was November, and the «now lay deep jn the streets by the 
lime the friends returned from their travels Doctor Khobotov 
now filled ibe place which had formerly belonged to Andrei 
^rfimicli, be was Mill living in his old rooms waiting for Andrei 
\efiniich to come back and vacate the lio«pital apartments Tlic 
plain woman he called his cool was already living in one of 
the lio«pital wings 
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more oh<orLing than rending The monotonous laborious \«ork m 


entertaining On Saturdajs and Sunda)s he ^ent to church 
leaning against the stall with closed r}cs, he listened to the 
choir and thought of his father. Ins mother, the Unisersity, the 
sarious religions, he felt soothed and melanchoh, and sthen he 
left the chtircli Mns-iorr) the «er\ice >»as oscr so soon 
Twice he went to the hospital to see Isan Dmitrich and base a 
talk with him Ihit both times he found him in a Mate of extra 
ordinary excitement and rage he begged to be left alone, sajing 
he was <ick of empty prattle and that for all the cuiTenng he had 
undergone he begged of the acairsed, base people only one re 
eompensc — «olilar) confinement Vlas he to be denied that, too’ 
lioth times, as Andrei Yefimicli took his leave and bade him good 
night Ivon Dmilricli barked out 
‘Co to the devil’ 

Andrei ^ cfimich could not make up his mind vrliclhcr he should 
go to him a lliird time or not though he vvanled \ er) much to do *o 
In the eld dajs Andrei \efimieli u«ed to employ the time after 
dinner in pacing the door and thinking now he lay on the «ofa 
with Ins face to the vnall till the time came for evening lea, giving 
himself up to trivial thoughts which lie could not shake olf lie 
was mortified at not having been allotted cither a pension or a 
grant after over twenty years of service True he did not consider 
Ins work had been hone t but oil who had served were entitled 
to a pension, whether hone«t or not Tlie modern idea of justice 
consisted in the very fact that rank, orders and pensions were 
awarded not for moral qualities or abiliti'-* but for service what 
ever It had been like Wh> then should he ahnir be made an ex 
ception’ lie had no monev at all lit was ashamed to pass the 
•hop and meet the «hajikecjcrs rye He owed thirty two rubles 
for beer They owed Delova llir landlady, too Darya secretly «oId 
Ins old clothes and 1 ook% telling tl e landladv that the doctor was 
expecting a large «um of money very soon 

He was furious with him‘clf for having 'j rnt a thousand rubles 
on his tri] all his savings’ How linidv tliat thousand would have 
been row’ And he was vexed at not being left alone Khobotov 
considered it his duly to visit Iiis ailing colleague everv now and 
then Fverylhing about him di«gu«tcd Andrei Vcfimich his well 
nourished countenance his ill I red condescending tone the way 
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Ycrmiich drew Inm'clf into a Sitting; po«Uion with an elToit, sup 
porting himself on the «ofa uilli Ins hand 
‘ My dear chap,” began MiUiail Ascr>anich, *‘)ou look much 
brighter than )oti did %e terdas \vli>, jou look *plcndid, ab'olute 
1} ‘plcndid' 

“Time )ott s»erc thinking of getting belter, colleague,” Khohotov 
joined in with a jawn You mu«t be «ick of the whole thing 
) ourself!” 

‘ M h>, wc’ll be ns ‘ound as a bell soon' ' cried Mikhail Asetya 
nich gleefull) We’ll Jue another hundred years, you «ce if we 
don t ' ’ 

‘ 1 don t know about a liundred, but he’s certainly good for 
another twenty years ’ eaid Khobotov reassuringly “Tut tut, col 
league, chin up Keep uj) your spirits*” 

lluho' roared Mikhail \\<ryaiucli well set show you the 
stuff sse’rc made of* You 11 see* iSesl summer, God willing, we’ll 
ru'h 0 ^ to the Caucasus and ride all over its mountains — hop 
put) hoppitty hop* And wfen we come back from the Caucasus, 
stho knows hut we might not hasc a wedding* Mikhail Aseryanich 
gave a sly wink We’ll marry you olT, old chap, see if we 
don't. " 

Andrei Yefimich <iidd<*nl> felt the cnim ri<c to his throat, his 
hesrt ihiiniped terrificills 

’Ilovr siilgnr all tins is he vaid rising abruptly and walking 
towards the sondow ‘Cant you sec how siilgar you are’ 

He Iiad meant to speak pinlls and mildiv lut despite himself 
he doubled fiis fi*ts and raised ihcm ahose his heid 
’Leave me alone* he ‘liouted at ihe top of his \ nrr r I 
the face and shaking all oser Gel out* Doth of viii Oi t 
Mikhail Aseryanich and Khoi>otnv Loth got up sn I i I 
him, first m {crplexils ihrn smh nwe 

‘ Get out 1 ntii of V I Y I 1 1 » 

‘Stupid men* Fools’ 1 do n t want sour (r 
medicine cither, you fool’ \iilgar' Disgsi i i 
fxchanging bewildered ghnees Kiel 
nich backed to the door and out mt I 
snslclicd iiji ll c 1 oltle of pol-i 
them, the I otlle broke ssith a 
* Go to t) e dfS i] * he rri 1 
them into the pa«iee T ll 

After his \i«itors 1 id I *l \ Y 
hid the o~ue, lay on the 1 1 



people! Fools!” When lie calmed down, he at once thought how 
bad Mikhail Averyanich must be feeling now, how mortified, and 
how awful it a!! was. Such a thing had never happened to liim 
before. Where were his intelligence and tact, his comprehension 
and philosophical indilTcrence? 

The doctor could not sleep all night for shame and vexation 
with himself, and in the morning, about ten o'clock, he went to 
the post-office, to apologize to the postmaster. 

“We will not dwell on what ha.s hapi)encd,” said the deeply 
moved Mikhail Averyanich, sighing, and pressing his hand warm- 
ly. “Let bygones be bygones. Lyubavkin!” he cried so loudly as 
to make all the office clerks and clients start. “Bring a chair! 
Can't you wait, you?” he shouted at a poor woman who was hand- 
ing in a registered letter through the bars. “Don’t you see 
I'm busy? l.et bygones be bygones,” he went on afTcctionatc- 
ly, turning to Andrei Ycfimich. “Do sit down, dear friend, I 
beg you." 

For a whole minute he sat rubbing his knees in silence, then 
said ; 

“1 didn’t lake ofTcncc for a moment. I realize what it is to he 
ill. The doctor and I were quite alarmed by your attack yester- 
day, we had a long talk about you. Dearest friend, why don’t you 
lake your illness seriously? You must not go on like this, really! 
Forgive me a friend’.s frarikne.ss,” Mikhail Avcryanicii lowered his 
voice to a whisper, “but you live in the most undesirable surround- 
ings; cramjicd conditions, filth all round, no c.ire, no means of 
t.'iking treatment. . . . My dear friend, the doctor and I both im- 
plore \ou to take our advice: go to the hospital! The food is 
wholc'iime there, ) oil'll be taken care of and \tuir di'-ea'-e treated. 
Vevgein Fedororicb. who between \ou and me rery niimvais 
ton, is a clever doctor, for all that, and one can rely on him. 
He promises to look after vou.'’ 

.•\ndrei \(Timieb was nioved bv the tone of heartfelt concern 
and 1>\ till- ii.ii" (hilt sKildenlr gle.imed on the postmaster's checks. 

Mr nio-i i nn-.l fiieiid. lion t ln-lu-re tiienil ' he wliis[)cred, 
})Utting 111-, h.uid on 111- heart. “Don't lieliere them! It’s all lies! 
.All that i- wrong with me i- that in the course of twenty years I 
have met onK one intelligent man in oiir town, and lie is mad. 
I m not a hit ill, I have simply heen caught in a vicious circle 
from which there is no way out. 1 don’t care about anything, do 
as you like." 

“Go to the iio.'pilal, rn\ friend!” 
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‘ I don’t care where I go — jou can bnr> me nine jf jou like ” 
‘Promi«c me you will obey Yogcny FedoroMcIi m everything, 
old man’” 

“All right, I promi«e Bui I tell joa again, my dear Sir, I am 
caught tn a vicious circle From now on everything, even the 
sinccrest sympathy of my v»ell vrisliers, tends to only one thing— 
my destruction 1 am perishing, and I have the courage to realize 
it ” 

“Cut you’ll get better, old chap’” 

“Flint’s the u«e of talking like thal^” said Andrei Yefimich 
tc'tily “Almo't everyone has to go through this «oTt of thing to 
wards the end of his life Uiielher you arc told your kidneys are 
in a bad way, or that your heart is dilated, end you begin taking 
medical treatment or wbetherthey «ayyou aremad or acrimmal — 
m a word, as soon as people’s attention is drawn to you, you may 
be sure you have entered a vicious circle from winch you will 
never be able to escape If you try to get out you will find your 
self still deeper in You had better give op, for no human effort 
will save you At least that is my opinion 
In the meantime a crowd had formed on the other *ide of the 
counter ^ot to keep them waiting any longer, Andrei Yefiniieh got 
up and began to say goodbye Miklivil Avcryanich made him 
repeat his promise, and saw him to the door 
Tliat same evening Khobotov came unexpectedly, in bis sheep 
skin jacket and high boots, and said, )u«l as if nothing had hap 
pened 

‘I’ve come to you on business colleague 1 want to ask you to 
jom me in n consultation — feel like coming’ 

Tlunking Khobotov intended to divert him by llie walk or even 
to give him a chance to earn a little monev \ndrei ^efimicli put 
on his coat and cap and went out with Inm H was glad of the 
opportunity to expiate his fault f the day lefore and felt grateful 
towards Khobotov, who *aid not a word about tlic incident, cvid 
cnlly bent on sparing Ins feelings He was quite surprised to find 
so much tact m a man «<* utterly unrebned 

“\^lierc is your patient’” a*ked Andrei ^cfimich 
“At the hospital I have been wanting to 'how him to you for 
some time An cxtrcmelv curious ca« 

Tlicy entered the hospital vard and »kirting the mam building 
walked towards the annexe where tlie mental cases were hou'cd 
For some reason neither «poke all lhi« lime When ihev entered 
llie wing Nikita sprang up and <tood at attention as usual 



“Orif of tli'-m li'Tf lias n complifalio;) in tlif inn;',” rminritirwi 
l\lit/}K)iov, as in- cnlfrci] Uif v.anl Iofn-l)i'“r v.illi An<!rn Yi'fitnicli. 
‘Aon v/ait for nn- in In-rf, I'll Iif h;n-l; in a minnl«'. I'll ju-t fro 
mill f<-U;li tny rtctlio'copf.” 

Ami onl lie v.ent. 

:<vii 

It v.n* "ro'.iiii'r <larl:. Kan liniitrif'Ii la) on liis iieil, liis fni;i' 
lialf-linni'd in tlii* pillow; th'- man v.itii ill'' pal') s^t motionle s, 
rpii'lh v.i'fpin;' ami nan in;.' In'- lip'. 'I’lie fat [le.i'.mit aii'l tlie 
forni'T iimil-! orl'T v.erf a-I'-i'p ft ua*. rpiiel in tlie room. 

Amlrei Yefjinirii ‘at on tiic i i'lc of Ivan Dmitriili’s lied, iiailiti;’. 
Hill half an lionr pa'-'i'd. mirl in* lead of Klioliotov, fs'il.ila entered 
tlie ward, iioldifi'' a lire - it:''-t'own. "oine tiiid' reliillie', and •■lip' 
per' in Ids arms. 

“< lian"e t,onr rlotln 'i. Your llononr.” he ‘aid ipiieljy. “This 
i*- yoiir lot, " lie added, pointin'r to an niioifopied Ijed v.hieli hail 
ei, identic jm! h'en hrom.'ht in. ‘‘You’ll <'ei over it, God nillinf', 
don’t woirv 

Niidr'i ^ I (inm li luid' t’ iood it all. V. ithmit a '.'.oid, he v.all.ed 
OM r to the hi'd pointed out !iy .Nil.ila, and 'at mi it; lealirijii' that 
'Sil.ii.i I'.as I'.aitiri*' for him, h" 'tripped him 'If nahed, fu liiif' 
honildy emharia“ed. 'I'li'm lii' he"an pullin'' the ho- (dial 'loth'-s 
on; the drawer' weie iniirli lo'i ‘horl, the 'Init to') hm'', and the 
dn 'inf'-f'own ‘melt of ‘inol.ed feh 

“V'lll II pet o\er it f/od v.illifi;' r' p' .lO d Nd.ila 
'ral.in," ii[i ‘indn 1 Yeftmifli’ • loth'- in lo' arm . he v.ent out, 
c lie inj' the door lii hmil him 

it ' all tin ‘ ini', tliiiii;')il \ndr‘ i Viliini'li hi'hfnllv dr.iwifi" 
ti.e •f'.irl' of the ein.n round him, ’it ' .'il ll,' ■ iiie ffieh-roat, 
uniform, or thi^ pov.n 

Hut he I'alih' I he not* houi r.ldih A I f |a in he ' id'* [>fieket ? 
Hi' 11". in III ' \\ I 1 re h.ui \il It ' t it I n I - ■ loihe to’'' fie would 
(i.'ohahl'. r< . I . ..Ill I (, v.'ai't- 

eo.i? mid !■ ' ‘f ( .. , ,1 i\,i| nil < ii;i(irel|en' ilde 

a! fii'* A?'i|ii ^ . I I'll t, \.,i. 'ill (ri 0, ) loriri'tion that iher'; 
I-.'' not till ‘lirAi't liili'nno I, u.<<ii ih* Iniii'-e rjf hi landlady 
Ii'hi'.a and \\ aid \o <i. th.ii < .'tvlhinr' in the world wa‘ noii- 
‘eji’r, vanio, of r.irdlii' nel ' he h'lmh ilioo!. and his feet 
turrad i rdd and the l) < ’ • jlnnlreh v.otild wale Uji 

and -m him in the !io>, • ' l„ ni.-jde J,i i- itt ■ nd . He pot ii(i, 
tO'il .: fi p'n < • ai To' ' ■ .’ill, in, (mil do. n apain. 
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llalt an hour pis<ct!, thwi an hour, and he fell «ick and >»fan 
of ll ere, Vias it po«*iblc to Iixe a v.hole <la>, a week, and 

cxen )ears here, like all thc«e people’ \^cll, he had ?at for a 
x^hile, had (hen walked aI>out, and sit down again, he could go 
up to the window and look out, and pace the room once more 
And then what’ Ju«l «il there like a graven image all the lime’ 
No, no, lhal was quite impo««ible’ 

Andrei Yerimich lay down, but got up immediately, wiping the 
cold sweat from lus hrow willi Iiis <leevc and feeling as he did <o 
lint his face smelt of "moked fi«h 
“It’s «ome mi5undcr*tanding” he «3id, throwing out his arms 
in hcwildermcnl “1 mu«t speak to them, it's a misundcr«tand 
ing . 

Jii'l llien Ivan Dmiltich woke up He sat up, propping his cheeks 
on his fists He ‘pal on the floor Tlicn he glanced langiiidlj at 
the doctor, evidently not understanding anything at first, hut the 
next moment the expression of Ins drow«y face became triumphant 
and cruel 

‘ So tl e^ got you here too old chap' he said, his voice lioar'e 
with sleep and one eve not quite open Glad to <ee youl In<tead 
of sucking the hlood of others, your blood will Lc sucked now 
Splendid' ' 

*Ils some nii'under<tandiiig muttered \ndrci \efimicli, 
alarmed bv Ivan Dmitnchs words he <lirugged his shoulders and 
repeated once more “It mu<t be *ome misunderstanding " 
Ivan Dmitneh spat again, and lay dov^m 
“Accursed life* ' lie grumbled “And what makes it *o galling 
and mortifying is that this life will end not in recompense for 
sulTcring not with an apotheosis like it does at the opera, hut in 
death, a couple of attendants will come and pick up the dead hody 
bv the arms and legs and lake it to the cellar Ugh' Never 
mind Our dav will come m lie other world Mv gho'l will 
return and «carc those «wine 1 11 make their hair turn grey “ 
Ju«l then Moses came back, and, observing the doctor, 'trctched 
out Ins hand ' 

‘ Give me a kopek' ’ 


Win 

Andrei ^efimicli walked np lo the v indvw and looked nut il 
the field It was petlin'’ quite dark and on the right tie moon 
was rising, cold and crimson Not fat from the hospital fence, 
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conii' s('vcn himdrcd feel, not more, slootl a tall white Iniihliii'r. 
mu rounded by n stone wall. It %s'as the prison. 

“So this is reality!” thought Andrei Yefnnich, and he was 
afraid. 

Everything was terrible: the moon, the prison, the inverted 
nails on the top of the fence and the far-away name coming from 
the kilns; behind his back .someone siglied. Andrei Yefimich turned 
and saw a man with .stars and orders sparkling all over liis chest; 
the man was smiling and winking roguishly. This, too, was ter- 
rible. 

Andrei Yefimich tried to tell himself that there was nothing 
unusual in the moon, or in the prison building, that people who 
were mentally sound wore orders, that in lime everything would 
rot and turn to clay, but he was suddenly overcome by despair 
and, seizing the bars on the window with both his hands, tried 
to shake them. The prating was strong and did not give in the lea*:l. 

Then, in his effort to .shake off his terror, be walked over to 
Ivan Dmitrich’s bed and .sat down on the side of it. 

“I have lost heart, dear friend,” he muttered, shaking and wip- 
ing the cold sweat off his brow. “Lost heart,” 

“Try philosophizing,” .said Ivan Dniitrich derisively. 

“My God, my God. . .! Oh, ye.«. . . . You were jdcased to remark 
once that, while there is no school of jihilosophy in Hussia, every- 
one philosophizes, even the common herd, but what harm does 
the philosophy of the common herd do atntine?” .\ndrei Yefi- 
iniclfs voice sounded i\< if he were going to erv, or trving to move 
his room-mate to pitv. “Why then this malignant laugh, dear 
friend? And uhat is there left for the common herd to do but 
idiilosojdii/e, ‘■inre it c.in find no -■ati'-fartion ? .\n intelligent, well- 
educated, proml, independent human heiiic has no ojition hut to 
become a doctor in a stupid diit\ little town, nnrl devote himself 
to cupping, leeches and nnistanl jdasiers for the re-t of his life! 
The fpinckerv, the narrowne.ss, the vulgarit\! Oh. mv God!" 

“Aon are talking nonsense! If \ou don't like being a doctor, 
tcliy didn 1 \nii bciioDe a minister of state''''' 

“."So, no. tiicre s nothing one <-an do! We ;irc weak, nn friend. . . . 
1 was indiffeient. 1 lea.soned cheerfuliv and sanelv, luit the mo- 
ment 1 feci the rude touch of life, I lose heart . . . pro'ilratinn. . . . 
We are weak, wretched.,.. A'oii, loo, rny friend! A'oti arc inteb 
ligent and high-minded, vou imhihed noble impulses with your 
mothei s milk, hut you had hardlv hegiin life when vou we.aried 
and fell ill W'e.ak. weak!” 



Somrtliin'; in«i»tcnl, in addition to lui [far and «<‘nv of ig 
nomin). Iiad begun to gnaw at Andrei ^efimich »^ilh llic on«et of 
darkness At be realized ibat Ibis i«as his desire for beer and 
cignrcllcs 

‘ ] II leaie )ou for a mommt, mj fnend . ” be ‘aid “I II tell 
tbem to puc us a light I cannot <tand ji I simpl) can't ” 
Andrei 'icfimicb s»ent towards ibe door and opened it, but im 
ineilialel} Nikita leaped up and barred ibe wa) 

' \Mierc arc )ou going’ None of tbit’’ be «aid “Time jou 
were m lied’” 

‘ I onl) want to go out for a few minutes. }ii<t for a stroll in 
the jard’ ’ snJ Andrei lefimicb completel) taken aback 
‘No, no, It's not allowed You know it joiir«elf” 

And Nikita slammed the door, leaning bis back against it 
‘iliil bow would m> going out hurt anyone’’ a«ked An 
drci \e/imicb, shrugging Ins shoulder* ‘i can't understand, 
Nikita, I <impl} must go out*' be said, bts soice breaking 
‘ 1 rniMl’ 

“Don t )ou go infringing the peace now, admoni<bed Nikita 
‘ It s a disgrace' ‘ «bouled Kan Dmiincli suddenly, leaping up 
‘What ngl t lias he to present people going out’ TTie law ‘tales 
djstinctl) enough I m ‘ure that no one can be deprised of bis 
Iibcrl} without a trial' It s «liecr siolence' Absolutely arliitrary'” 
‘Of course its arbitrary' said Andrei ^efimicli, encouraged 
bj the iinlooked for support ‘1 want to pet out, I mu»t' lie has 
no fight to present me' l-el me out I tell >ou' ' 

‘Do you bear, you brute’” cried Kan Dmiinch, thumping the 
door wilh hi« fi*t ttj*en the door < r I M break it down' ^ou 
butcher'” 

'Open tie door'” cried Andrei ^efimicli shaking all o\er “I 
insi t' ’ 

‘ (fO on' answered NiLila from ibe other 'ide of the door “Go 
on'” 

“At least go and call ^esgeny Fnlorosich' Tell him I a«k him 
to step m for a minute'” 

‘Hell come without being called tomorrow ’ 

‘They l] neser let us out’ «aid Km Dmitrich Tliey II lease 
us I ere till we rot' Oh Cod can it }e inic there is no bell in the 
next world and that the«c scoundrels will be forgiien’ T^Tierc is 
justice’ Ojien the door sou Lnase f m sufTocating' he «bouted 
boarseli llifowing his weight against the door “I II beat out m> 
brains' Murderers'” 
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\ikita opened the door abniplly and slioved Andrei ’tehmich 
rudely aside, using Ids arms and one knee, tlien, brandishing his 
fi'-t. hrnnght it down on Andrei Yefinneh’s face. .An enormous salt 
wave seemed to engulf Andrei Y^efimich from head to fool and 
drag him towarrls his bed; there really a .«a1ly taste in Ids 
mouth; evidently his gums were bleeding. He waved Ids arms as 
if -Striving to emerge and caught at the back of somconc’.s bed. 
feeling at the same lime that Nikita stnick him twice on the back. 

Ivan Dndtricb gave a sharp cry. So he, loo, was being hcnlen. 

Then all was quiet, 'flic moon shed its pale liglit through the 
har.s. and on the floor lay a shadow wliich looked like a net. 
Everything was terrifying. Andrei yofimich lay clown, trying not 
to hrenthe, wailing, terrified, for another Irlow. He fell as jf some- 
one had taken a scythe, thrust it into Ids body and turned it 
several times in bis clicst and storn.acli. The pain made him idle 
into Ids pillow and clench Ids teeth, wlien all of a sudden, flash- 
ing through the chaos and filling his mind, came one tliought, 
terrible, unbearable; the pain lie was now c.\pcriencing mu-t 
have been felt for years on end, day in day out, by all t!ic«c pen- 
[lie, now looking like black shadows in the moonlight. How was 
it llml for over twenty years he had not known of it or had wished 
not to know of it? He had not known, had not Iiad the slighlc*-! 
idea of the pain, therefore he was not to blame, but hi.« cons- 
eicnee, as rude and implacable ns Nikita, sent a cold sliivcT down 
his s|)inc. He leapt up, wanting to cry at the top of hi= voice and 
rush out In kill .Nikita. Khobotov, the snperinlendcnl ami medical 
a«istant, and then himself, but no sound came from ids mouth, 
and hi« legs would not obey him; panting for air, he wrenched 
at his dre««ing-gown and shirt, tearing them, and fell h.ick in 
his bed. unconscious. 


XIX 

He wi)Ke up next nmridng with thruhhiii" head and a rineing 
in hi'' e.ar.-: ecery lione in his body aehed. The memorv of his 
own weakriiv" the night before caii'-ed him no ■■h.ame. He had 
behaved like a coward, even allowed hinwelf to lie frightem-d Jjv 
the moon .and given vent, with complete ■•iiieeritv. to thought’'^ 
.and feelings lie had never Mispectcd in Jdtm-!f. Tli.it idea, for 
in-tunce, of di^'-ati'-faction in.iking the eomnion iierd pldlu-ojihi/e. 
but h<' did not care .ahoui niniiuiig s,ov.‘. 
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lie neitlier ale nor drank, Lut la) Tnotionle«s and «pecchlc«s on 
Jus Led 

“I don t care,” lie thought, i»Iien the) questioned him “I s»on t 
ans^»er them I don t care ” 

After dinner Mikhail A\er)anich came to «ce him, Lringmf n 
packet of tea and n pound of jiijuhes Dar)a came loo, to «tand 
for an hour L) his Led side SMih the expression of dumb grief 
on her face And Dr Khol>otos sisited him He brought a Lottie 
of pota'iium bromide s«ith him and told Nikita to fumigate tlie 

. • ■ im an apoplectic 

< something loath 

«ome «eemed to he •preading all o\cr his body, right up to his 
finger tij* ri<ing from his Momacti to his head and penetrating 
into his c)cs and cars Fser)tlimg turned green before him ^ 
Andrei ^cfimich understood that ibis stas the end and remem* 
Lered that I\an Dmilrtch, Mikhail A\er)anich and millions of 
others belicsed in tmmorlalit) Supposing there ucre «uch a 
thing’ Hut he felt no desire for immortalit), and only desoted a 
pasting thought to it A herd of reindeer s»hich he liad been read 
ing filout the ds) before ru«hed past lum. extraordinarily beau 
tiful and graceful then a country woman stretched out her hand 
to liim holding a registered letter Mikhail Ascryanich <3id 
something Tlicn eser}lhing disappeared and Andrei ^efimich 
lo«t consciousness for cser 

Two attendants came, picked him up b) his arms and legs, and 
took liim into the chapel Tlierc he lay on the table, with open 
eyes, and in llic night the moon «hone on him Tlie next morning 
Sergei Scrgcich came, prayed with great piety before the crucifix 
and closed the eyes of Ins former chief 

Two days later Andrei ^efimich was buried Only Mikhail 
Ascryanich and Dana ottinded the funeral 



TlJE HOUSE WITH THE MANSARD 

AtJ ARTIST'S STORY 

I 

Ali tiiis happened six or seven years ago when I was living 
in the j)ro%ince of T., on tiie estate of a landed proprietor called 
Belokurov, a yonng man who ro=e very early, went nhotiV in a 
fnll'skirted pea'^anl coat, drank beer of an evening, and was nb 
ways cr))n])laining that he never met with synrpathy anywhere. 
He lived in an annexe in the garden, and 1 look np my quarters 
itt tiie old mansion, in a huge pillared hall-room, with no 
fnnritnrc hut a wide sofa on which 1 slejtt, and a tiddc at whicli 
1 played patience. All the lime, even in still weather, tlie ancient 
stoves humtnc<!, and (hiring tlmnder^torms the whole hon.-e shook 
as if it were on the point of falling to pieces; this was rather 
alarming, e-peciatly on stormy nights, wln'n the ten great windows 
were lit iqi h\ lightning. 

Doomed as 1 wa- to a life of idleness, I dii{ noiliing wiKilevcr. 
Bor hours at a time I looked out of the window at tlie sky, iIk* 
birds, iljf garden walks, read whatever tlie post l>rought rnc, inrid 
slept. .''ometim''s 1 left the lutuse and ro,imed about til! late at 
night. 

On ni\ ua\ leote- from «>n<- of these ramble-,, I hajqieneil upon 
an ( state I had ne\er -een ledore. Tiie sail uas s,.;jjng jind the 
shades of euning la\ mer the fh>wering r\e. Two rows of an- 
cient, towering fir-tree-, planted clo-e together so that they 
foinicd ainio-t solid walb, enclosed a walk of soirihre beauty, f 
elinihed easily over ‘oine railings and made my way along this 
walk, rny feet slijjplng oi, the carpet of pine-needies which lay 
an inch thic.k on the s'o.und, ft wa.s still and dark hut for the 
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l/nihant gold o( the sun!i*ht «Iiimniertng rainl ow [il^e in the 
spiders ^^rlJS The fragrance «pread !>} the fir trees \»as almost 
o\erpo\scring I <oon turned into a long asenuc of lime tree* 
Here, too, c\cr) thing spohe of neglect and age La«t )e3ra leases 
j'u<tled mournfull) underfoot, and sllado^8 lurked m the twilight 
between thejrunks of the trees On Tn% right, in an ancient orchard, 
an oriole warbled fecbl) and liMlessI) — the bird, like cscr}lliing 
else bore, was probably old And then the Iimc trees came to an 
end in front of on old bouse with a serandah and a man'ard, and 


tbc cross on its top lit up in the last rays of the departing <un 
for a moment 1 was under the <pe!I of something familiar, 
*omething I bad knowTi long ago, as if I had <cen this panorama 
before, at some time during my childhood 

A ttiird) white Slone gateway, adorned with lions, led from 
the courtyard into the open fields, and m this gateway stood two 
girls The older of the two, slender, pale, \cry pretty, with a 
great knot of suburn hair on the lop of her licad ond a small, 
obsimale mouth, looked very severe, and scarcely took any notice 
of me, tlie other who looked extremely young, hardly more than 
seventeen or eighteen, was pale and slender, too, but her mouth 
war large and she looked «hy, gating at me from great wondering 
eyes and dropping out a word or two in Lngli«h ns 1 pa^ed by , 
and it seemed to me that I had known the*c charming face*, loo, 
at some distant lime I returned liome feeling as if 1 had had a 
delightful dream 

One afternoon, a few days later, IHokurov and I were walking 
about in front of the house, when the tall grass rustled beneath 
the wheels of a light carnage turning into the yard In it sal one 
of the girls I had «een 

tion list for aid to the • 

us gravely, and in mu 

the village of Siyanovo, the number of men, women and children 
rendered homeless, and the temporary measures proposed by the 
committee, of which ‘he was a member for rindmng aid to the 
victims After giving us the li‘t lu sign «he pul it away and 
prepared to take her leave immediatelv 
‘louve quite forgotten us I*yotr IVtrovich ‘he said to He 
lokurov, putting out her hand to him l«me and see U'‘ and if 
Monsieur N (she named me) would like li make the n<[uainl 
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.nj'f fif -n:nr- »>[ hi'; admirer.', tr.y nuftlier and 1 wotihl !)>' \er\ 
clad lo ■'f'c liim. " 

1 jiOWCtl. 

When *-110 iKid cone ]'\nir I’elro^idi hejan IcHinC mo ahenil 
h'T. He said 'he cenne from a good family, and wa? c;!llcd Lvdia, 
Volrhaiiino\n. and Loth the estate on wldrh .die livpd vith Imr 
mother and .‘'ittcr, and the village on tlm other ,<-idc of tlie pond, 
^scre railed Slielkovha. Her father had occupied a ])rominenl i>o?t 
in IMo^cow. and liad died with the rank of privy councillor, 
'riiough (juite well off, the Volchaninovs lived in the country all 
the \ear round, and Lydia taught in the Zern^tvo school in her 
home %illnge of Shelkiokn. receiving a montiily .=alary of ticcnty- 
fne rnhle-. .Sie made ihi'; money suffice for her per?onai ex- 
prnditure, and ^va‘: firotid to e.nrn her own living. 

\er\ iniere'ting family,” said Belokurov. ‘"We niu'-t p.ay 
them a \i'it. They would he very plca'^ed if you went.” 

One dav after dinner — it ;was some •■ninl's day — sve remcni- 
hered the Xolclianinov*--. and set off to Sheikovka. We found the 
ni'ilhcr and both dniiglitcrs at home. The mother, Yekaterina 
i’a\lo\nn, imi't once have herm goodlooking, Imt had grown 
•'lout' r timn her age warranted, wa'' ‘•liort-icinded. melancholy 
nod aleent-niimled. ^hc tried to entertain me with talk aliont art. 
li.t\ing learneil from her daughter that I might visit Shel?;o\k'a, 
s]ie had hn.slily recalled two or three laiid'-'c.apes of mine which 
'he had seen at elkhihilion' in .Mo'Cow, and noic asked me •.■ihat I 
had intended to e\pre'' Ly them. L)dia. or, ns 'he was called at 
home. Lecl.i. spoke more to Belokurov than to me. Her face gnue 
an<l iiii'imling. 'he r.'ked him why he di<l not work in the 
Zcfii't^o, and wh\ he h.id rievei been at a 'incle one of it' ne-'-t- 
mg'. 

“its ruit tight, Pjotr I'etrosieh, ’ she ';iid reproaclifully. "Bertl- 
1> it i'ti'l — )on inr’]ii to h- .a'h.uire-d of \ottr'eif." 

‘■n-.i!te irue. l.eda. tpiite true." acreed h'T mother, “h’' not 
rir'hi ” 

fkit • I'.-'n ! 1- in ih>' li.tf.ii' of B.il.ieifi. lofitimt'd 

I.' d.i. t '■< ne ' lie is tie- t iiainii.m of [!,<■ local hoard and 

h.T= put ill' te-piiews and 'o:i' m law into ail tf:e di-tnrt po't-, 
am! doe' i,i.,i.\cr In- lik-' V.e mu'l rc-m;. We ’.nnrm {>eop!e 
(tug!!; to tint.,' lip a 'tro!.;: p-uts. Imt >ou -i-r i.hrit our vounc 
je ople .are Id.', It's too L.:*! I'votr I'lCroii'-h!" 

Z':'-n\a, tie- younger •i-ter. ',ud notin';;' v-hile trie Z''.’n'tvo 
di'cii'-eu. t'h' took no p.art in ' riou' coruer.'.ation. 
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rot I fin;; fonsnlfrrtl m n proHn up |»fr«on li) ihf lamil), nmon? 
wliom «lif vent under llif cliildi<li |>ft name of Mmte, Jifcaii^e 
llint wi« itlnt *lic Iiatl called Jier poierncs*. >»lien «lie wa* a little 
pirl ‘'Ilf kept looking at me hiiIi curiosity, telling me all aLoiit 
llie origimh of llic famil) allium I Has looking througli ‘Tliats 
jn\ uncle tliat's ri) podfalher,” «lie *aid, touching the port 
raits Hilli liff finger, her «Iioulder hrushmg artles«l) agam't 
mine, pmng me a clear \ifv. of her «l»ght imde\rIope(l hrea^t*, 
her "lender "hotilders, her plait, and her hIioIc thin figure, 
liglill) ilnwn m at the >m »»1 hj her helt 

Ue plijed croquet and tennis. Hailed about the garden, drank 
lea, and afternards «al a long time o»er "Upper After the huge 
ernpt) | illared hall room I felt quite at ea"e in the comfortable 
little IiO(i«e in uhicli there were no oleograph pictures on the 
nail", and lhf\ 'aid ‘>oii and not the familiar “thou” to the 
"ertiiit" I,eiia and Mis«ie made the atmosphere seem pure and 
joiilhful, and c\rr>thing breathed integrity \t "upper I^da again 
hiked to Ilrlokiirov nhoul the /em<lto llilagin, and "cliool lib 
rarie" She was livel) sincere, strong in her contictions She Has an 
intfre'liitg iilkcr, though "he s{K>le a great deal, and tery loud-'- 
jierhi[ " lieeaii»e she nas aceiiMomcd to eddres'ing ela'ses My 
hiend Pyotr Pclrovich on the other hand, "till clung to the habit 
of hi" "liideiit diys — the hahil of turning every conversation into 
an argument lie held forth li<tlessl) tediously, and at length, 
Hith an obvious desire to shovr o(T liis intelligence and his pro* 
gre«iic views lie ge"ticulate<l and knocked a sauceboat over 
uilli his nilT and a lirge pool formed on the tablecloth, hut no 
one hut mv*ilf seemed to notice it 

W hen we set olT for home it nas dark and still 

‘Good brerthng «loe" not romi't in not upsetting «auce on the 
tible, 1 ut III not noticing if "omeone el-^ d >e" 'lolml Belokurov 
*\r<, thev re a delightful (iilliirt 1 fiimlv i ve lost touch with 
nice people— 1 d<icriiralcd fhercs "O much to do, so 
much* 

Ho "poke of the Hork to I>e done if you v»anted to be a model 
lindlord And I thought nhat ■ laiy unmanageable fellow bo 
H3" \k1ien ho "poke of serioiis thing" he intfr«perscd his speech 
with piinfiill) rmpliatic er er a and li« did evervthing in the 
«ame wtj a" ho "poke — "PohIv alwav' geltin,. behind never 
fini*hmg nnvlhing in time I did not believe he wa" a hit practical 
if onl) because nhen I give him letter" to po«t he kept ihrm 1 1 
hi" pocket for weeks 
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\t)(l t!in worst of it is,” lie mtittorcii, as he walked liy my side. 
“\o!i work and woik, ami meet with no sympathy from ativon'*. 
No ‘-rnipathy wliatcvcr." 


11 

I pot info the hahit of visiting the Volchaninovs. My usual 
place there was on tlie iowo-t of the steps leading to the verandah. 

I was devoured hy remorse, deploring my life which was p.assim: 
so rajiidly and trivially, and coniimially telling myself that it 
would he a good thing if 1 could tear out my heart, wliich wa-’ 
such a lieavy hnrden to me. And all the lime there was talk going 
on oil the verandah, the sound of skirls riwlling, and pages being 
lurnerl. ] soon grew acenstomed to the knowledge that favia re- 
ceived palienls, gave out hooks and went often to tlie village with 
a parasol over lier uncovered head in the day-time, and in the 
evening talked in a Uutd voice ahonl the. Zemstvo and schools. 
\\ henever this girl, sIciuhT, good-looking, invariably severe, with 
luT small, daintily curved mouth, began talking about practical 
tiling'-, site would preface her remarks hy saving to nu‘ coldly: 

‘‘’I'his won't interest von." 

Me she disliked. She di^lilaal me for heing a land-cape jiainter 
and not trying to show the needs of the people in my [detures. 
and abo liecaiise s)h‘ f<‘h 1 was imiinerenl to all in which she 
lielieved so firmh'. 1 rememher riding along tlie ■•hore- of the 
I,.ake of Haikal, and meeting a Buryat girl in a shirt anti hliie 
(h-iiiin Housers, riding astride. } ,-i4;ed lier to .sell me her pipe, 
hut -III- onlv glanced eontemplnously at my Murojiean fealuri-- 
and hat, and, too bored to -pi-ml more than a minute talking to 
me, galloped pa-t v\iifi .i wiht v>ho<>p. .Ami l.eda, too, fell there 
was something alien in me. .she gave no outward signs of her dis- 
like, but I eoubl feel it, ami, seated on the !ovve-l step o( the 
ver.tmlali, gave wav to mv itritalion and -aid that to treat the 
pea‘aot- vstfh'UU I'eine one-i-lf ,i liiMtor wa- to drii-ivr them, 
and th.it wiati ..ffi had .!Ov .irii.iuot of broad .ore--, it vv.l- e.a-v' 
to he rhalit.d'h- 

But her -I't'-r Mi-'ie h.iil not a c.tre in ilji- world, and, like mv- 
S'-lf, pas-eil the !im,- in complete idleiie.-s. 'Fhe moment ‘lie got 
Ui' of a inoriiiiig -he beg.-n reading, seated in a deep arin-chalr 
on tie- vi-r.iml.ili. her fn-t -i.irreh reaching the floor, or secluded 
itet'-lf with her bonk in tli.- bme-tree walk, or p.!--ed ihron'di tin- 
g.i'e into the fields, re.nl all d.ay, -cannin:; the pace- avidly. 
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ntic! <inU nn otn‘ionil \*rir) anil {.Innci ami tlif oxtrrm'* 

p-illor of IiiT fan* ‘liownl llni l!ii« mclinj: was a nirntal ‘train 
\\lirn I nrrupil and ‘In' ciuglit ri^rlit of nir. ‘hr woixlil lili)‘h 
fiiuill\ nprrh rrlin<|iii«h hrr Iniok, and, fitin" hrr prrat c)rs 
on m\ facr. I rpm to Irll nir wliat hid hi|i]>rnrd ‘incr «hr h.| »aw 
nir — tlial ihr chtmnr\ had 1 rrn on firr in ihr ‘rnant*’ quartrrs. 
tint nnr of thr wnrknirn hid cauphi a hip fi*h in tlir pond and so 
on On wrik dax* ‘hr n‘iiail\ wore a cohmrril hh)M‘r and a dark 
hliir ‘kirl ‘‘hr and I o«rd to ‘jroll almiit, jnek clirrrirs for jam or 
piirowitip andwlirn ‘hcjiimpril iiplo rracha chrrrj.or lirntoirr 
tlir oir“ lirr thin, drlicale arms »howeil ihrniiph hrr widr s|rr\rs 
Or I would *krtch, and she would stand h\, watchinp admirinpli 
Oiir ‘‘iindi) in thr rnd of Jul>. 1 set ofl for thr \nlchaninois 
at al out ninr o dork in thr morninp I walked oljoiit thr jiark. 
krr|iin" ns far from tlir house as possible, lookinp for mushroom*, 
which were xerx jdentifiil that »«immrr, nnd niarkinp thr placrs 
whrrr 1 fmind them with sticks m> as htrr to pathrr thrm with 
/lunxa \ warm wind was Mowinp 1 could ‘re /lien\a and lirf 
inollirr, I'olh in lipht cohxirrd '‘iindas drrsscs, cominp liomr from 
church /hrnja Imldmp her hat on apain't ihr wind Tlicn 1 licard 
sounds which mrant llir> were Immp lea on the xerandah 
for a cirefree imlixidual like m\«clf alwn\s srekinp an excuse 
to he idle, these summer w„n<la\ mommps on our cniintr} estates 
hold a special chirm When the parden preen nnd «parklinp 
with dew, lies radiant and happx in the rava of the *un, when 
the olnndrrs and the mipnonetir in the flower hrds near the 
house sjifcid tlicir jierfume and the xoiinp folk ju«t relumed 
from church, ire liatinp tr-i m the pardrn and eienonr is so 
chrerfiil nnd «o clnrminpls dressed when I remind mjself that 
all thi'C hcilllix, well nourished pood lookinp prnple will do 
nothinp al all the Inelonp das 1 lonp for life to he alwaxs like 
this This particular morninp I wn ihinkitv liiese ‘ame ihoiiphts 
and wilkinp nhoiil the parden rends to stroll ohoiil aimle«sl\, 
with nothinp to do the hIioIc da) llie whole summer 

/hrnxa npjrirrd with a basket oxer her arm Her expression 
showed tint shrhad known.nr atanx rate felt that she would find 
me III the pnrdrn \\e fathered inu«hrooni' and talked and when 
she |iul a question to mr «hr went in fr nt *0 a» to »rr mx face 
' llirrr wis a nitnclr m the xiMape xesterdax ‘hr said I,amc 
IVlaprxa Ins hern ill a whole xear no dortor* or medicine were 
nnx Use, and xe«lerdax a wi«e woman whispered oxer her and «he 
isn t ill anx morr 
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‘■Thill <■ nothing/’ I .‘aifl. “Wn ought not to look for loiraclos 
only v.Iicn gr-oplo arc ill or uUl. ft-n't health a miracle in itself/ 
\n<l life? Everything v,-e don't tindcrftand in a miracle,” 

*’And aren't yon frightened !iy llrnig% yon can't under-tand?” 

“No, 1 approach phenorn'-na I tlon't nnderstami hoidly, 1 don't 
give if) to them, 1 am aijovc them, A human heing should rale 
him‘elf higher than lion*-, tigers and stars, higher than tlic whole 
of nature, even higher than things whidi we cannot understand 
and regard a*' miraculous, otherwise he is not a man, hut a 
moii'-e, afraid of everything,"’ 

Zhenya Mi{)po‘ed that, heing an artist, I kneiv a great deal, 
atid could divine accurately what I did not know. She wanted 
me to waft her to some exf|uisile eternal sphere, to that higher 
v.orld where, she helievcd, 1 wa"- quite at liome, and she spoke 
to me of Cod, of life everla‘-tirig, of miracles, ,\nd 1. unwilling 
to admit that rny-elf and my imagination would j>erisli altogether 
after death, would reply; ‘■Y'e-', human heing‘- are immortal, ’’ 
“V'e-, life everlasting awaits us.’’ And she would listen, helicviiig 
me without dr-rriaiiding proofs. 

A*- v.e were going hack to the lioiwe she suddenly came to a 
hall ami said; 

"hn'l i.eda splendid'/' 1 adore her and v.oiild saerifiee my life 
for her at a mornent'>- notice. JJul why — '’ Zhenya jnu a finger on 
my coal-.-leeve, “why do yon always- argue uith lier? Why are 
you w) irrifahley" 

“Ucettu'-f: ‘■he'*' v^rong."’ 

Zhenya ‘hook her head di‘approvirigly, and tears earne into her 
eyC'. 

■‘llov, hard that is to understand," slu; said, 

\t tliat niomeiii I.eda, who had jusi relinned from -omev.here 
or other, ‘tood hy tJie porch with ,t riding-crop in her hand — 
slender, jireliy, lit up ky ilie rays of the sun — giving orders to a 
workman. She received two or three patients, in gre.it ha‘te, 
lall'.ing loiidlv, and iheu went from room to room looking es- 
Ireni/lv l,i/-(f)e-- like and [/rt oi cupieri. f>pening one v^ardrohe 
after , 11 , 'll) I I .Old 'junti; to the i/i.iiisarrl, 7 hev loof.ed for her 
to call luf to dinner for a long time, and hy tlie time slie came 
we had fini-hed our ‘onp. Somehow I recall all these trivial 
♦Nails affeMiotialely. and 1 Ime the Jivelie-i rerneinhrance of 
Int- d.iy. lhoug‘h nothing' partuiifar haj>p‘*ned rin it. Afti-r diniuT 
Zli-nya read, reclining in a dee|, arm-chair, and I sit on the iowe-t 
step of the verandah. Vohodv spoke, 'fhe --ky was enveloped in 



cIoiiJ<, nn<l lliprc a lipht drizzir. It vas t^arni, tlip >*iml Jiad 
lonp fallen, and it «prmM as if tills daj Vioiild po on for p»pr. 
Yekaterina I'ailoina, v.lio s»as ®lill heavy v»ith ‘lecp, came on 
to the verandah, holding a fan. 

“Oh. Mamma,” «aid Z)ien}a, ki««ing her hand “It's had for 
)oii to «leef) in the da) time!” 

The) adored each other. When one of them vent into the 
garden, the other vas «ure to ojipear on the verandah, and cal! 
out, her glance travelling among the trunks of the trees: “Coo- 
re, Zlieii)a' ' or “.Mamma, where arc )ou?" Tliev alwavs «aid 
their pra)ers together, and the) were rqiiall) devout, understand 
ing eaeli other perfeell), even when they said nothing. And their 
opinions of other people were the <amc. Yekaterina I’avlovni 
ver) soon got fond of me, too. and when I did not come for two 
or three davs she would send to know if I was well. She. too, 
insjieeled m) sketches admiringl). and told me ever)thing that 
happened as freel) and franki) as Mis.ie, not infreqtirnll) con- 
fiding her domestic secrets m me 

She went m awe of her elde-t daughter Leda had no caressing 
vvn)<, and onlv talked aliout serious thing*. She lived her own 
special life and was for her mother ond her *i*ter the ‘icred, 
somewhat enigmatic ftgvite that the admiral, sequestered in his 
caliin, IS for Milor» 

“Our Ia*da is a fine {•erson I'o I ‘he^’ the mother often said. 
And now, while the ram fell gemlv, we talked aliout I.eda. 
“She's marvellous," said the mother, adding m conspiratorial 
undertones, glancing limidiv around, 'there are ver) few like 
her. hut, )ou know. I liegin to !>• father olarnud ''chools, ili*pen'- 
aries, hooks — are all vrrv will, hut wliv go to evtreme*? She's 
ne.irl) lwrnl)-four. it's time for her to he thinking «erioiisIv 
alioiit her future All those iKM.k- and di'p' ii« lru^ make one 
Mind to the passage of imie It ' line h.r li' r ■<> g't niarnej 
/henva, pale from lur rudiiig li« r hair nimpiMl riii'ed her 
head and said, as if Jo herself, hut looking at her mother 
“We are oil in the hands of Gsid. Mummie." 

.\nd plunged into her liook again 

llelokurov appeared iii his |>easaiil i >• k< i in I • ! i i .1 
fliirt Wr phsveil croquet and liniiis m t »li.i { >ii 

long round the snpprrtshh li.li i.n iilkii i ii - h 
and about Ilalagin. who had got ill' whl .h'lmi I I ind- 
W lien I left the \ olrlianinuvs ihit 'V'lim. I i i I n. u an 
impression of a long, long, idli d iv <i I lold n ' i uudullv 
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llml cspr\ thing conics lo an cml in this world, however long il is. 
Zhenia saw ns lo the gale, and, i)crliaj)s because 1 had sjicnl the 
vhole day wilh lier from morn till eve, 1 began lo feel 1 should 
be lonely wilhoul her, lo realize how dear ibis whole charming 
family was to me. And for the first time that summer the desire 
lo paint a picture rose in me. 

“Why should your life be so dull and colourless?" 1 asked 
Belokurov, as we walked home logclhcr. ‘'My life is dull, lioring. 
monotonous, because I'm an artist, a crank, 1 have been eaten 
u}) with envy, remorse, and disbelief in my own work from my 
louth up. 1 shall always be poor, 1 am a tramp, bul you — you 
are a lieallhy, normal man, a landowner, a gentleman — why is 
your life so dreary, why do you gel so little out of it? What is 
there lo jirevenl you from falling in love with Leda or Zhenya, 
for instance?" 

‘■^ ou forget 1 love another woman." rejilied Belokurov. 

1 knew he meant Lyubov Ivanovna, the woman who lived with 
him in the annexe. Lvery day I saw this lady, stout, chubby-faced, 
pompous, rather like a i\lichaelmas goose, walking about the 
garden, rearing Uussian national costume and bead necklaces, 
alwais carriing an open jiarasol, and always being called by the 
sen ant to have a meal, or lake tea. Three years before she had 
rented one of the annexes for the sinnmer, and had remained there 
willi Belokurov, apparently lor the rest of her life. She was about 
ten \ears older than Belokurov, and kept him well in hand, so 
that before going anywhere he had lo ask her jmrmission. She 
often sobbed, in hoarse, masculine tones, and 1 lind lo send and 
tell her that if she did not sloj) I would give iij) my room; and 
then she would slop sohhiug. 

\\ hen we got home Belokurov sal on my sofa, thinking, his 
brows knitted, while I paced up and down the room, a prey lo 
soft agitation, for all the world as if 1 were in love. 1 felt a desire 
lo talk about the Volcbaninovs. 

"Leda is only capable of loiing some member of llie Zemstio, 
somebodi a' keen on lio-pilaK and schools as herself," 1 said. 
“But fur a gill like llial a man should be willing to walk about 
in iron boots, like the lover in the fairy-tale, not lo speak of 
becoming a member of llic ZemsUo. .And .Missie? What a darling 
that iMissie is!" 

With many an “er," Belokurov embarked upon protracted 
relleclions on pc.ssimism — the disease of onr limes. He sjiokc 
confidently, and hy his tone it might have been thought that 1 was 
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irptiin? wKIi Iiim An fndlr«-«, monolnnoii*, «un Meicli'**! ‘Irpii** 
M not iiiorr ilrrary tlnn a «inplp inditiJiia! <slio «iU in «n<*« 
room tilLinp and lalLinp, a< if li*- nc\cr meant to »to{> 

‘ It • not a mailer of |'e*«»ini*m or oj>limi‘m, I *ai(l iraleh 
llie [ (lint M tliat miiri\ |>er cm! of people bate no lirain* *’ 
Helolktirot look, llii^ remark a< a j>er»onal alTronl, and vent 
ava) on’ended 


III 

‘ Tlie I'rinc* i< •‘ti)in}t at Maloremoto, and *endH \oii preet 
inp< «iid Iz-di l« lier mother She had jM«t come hack from 
«ome M«il anil vai taking off her ploae* ‘He va« \rr> intere-t 
inp lie promised to raiw* tlie 4]iie<lion of a mrilical jxi'l at ^ta 
lorem'uo at llie next meelinp of llte council, Liit lie «n« there •« 
not much hope f xcuw* roe,’ *he «3id, liirning lo me ‘I keep 
forpetlinp ihix »ort of thing cant l>e \era in!cre»tinp to >ow 
1 felt a «iirpe of irriixtnm 

not' I a*ked »hnippmg m) <hoiilJer« ‘\ou dont earc 
to kiioM m) ii|iinion I iit f aa^iite xoii tliix question interest* me 
j;ilrn«r)) 

“Doei it' 

‘ ^e< It diiex (n m> opinion a medical {>o(t i» not required in 
Maloremnxo ’ 

Mv irritation conimumcaled it'elf to her looking at me from 
inrfoved e)e<i, •he *3i<i 

‘What i< ref|iiired then land'ejpe paintings' 

*Ijnd<eajrx are not required riiher Nothing i» required 
^lie had ilravn off her phnex and va^ ojirninp the nev«jia|>er 
vliicli Ind jii«i hern hroivhl from th« p< <t offm \ minute after 
«he Slid qiiietli iliiioii'K ir\in, l> ko j le r fnlin^' uruler 
control 

‘Last veek Anna died in cliiidhirth , if there ind hern a 
medical aid post in the peiphi ourliood «he vould he alne now 
I can I help thinking that even lan«Nca}>e punters should deign 
to liaxe some con\ictions in this resjirct 

“1 liaxe rxtrrmeU definite eonxirlion' in this fes[»ecl I assure 
toll ' I replied I ul ‘hr hid fn>m me f.ihinJ tlie nevspaper as 
if not visinng lo hear me fn m\ o{ tin m medical aid jm>s|s, 
schools, lihraries, disj>en'aries onl) «er'e liie cau*e of en'tate 
inent under existing circaim«lancrs Tlir people are fettered h> 
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nolliinp, mcrch 1»> )otir jnlcrference in tlie Im«*^ of llie^c people 
crratinR /rc<h demands, /re«Ii moti\e< for 

• Hut pr>odnr«s me, somrlhmp niu<t lie done' ’ «aid I-eda inlelj. 
nnd tJie lone m she fpoLc alimted lliat «Iie coti'idercd mj 

arpumenu Iriflmp and eontefnj liWr 

‘Teojile rmi«t Lc freed from liea»» plM<icaI labour,” I said 
* Tlieir 1 iirden jnu*l be fipMrned, tbet mu't be gnen a breatbinp 
«j)3ce «o lint iliri do nol Iia»e to «|*end tlirir \»liole lues at ibe 
flyie on*! llie tta<li tub, or >»oflinp in Ihe fields, but Ii3\e time 
in tbink of tl nr •nuls, too, and of God, and pet a cbance to dis 
jili> ibrir sjinliial abilities fiery indii)diial has a spiritual 
location— tlie continual scarcli for llie Initb and sipnificance of 
life Free Ibem from eoar*e plilsicaJ toil let them fee! that lliei 
Ime lilefti ibrn loii i*j1I see Ibe rnocker) that tbese books and 
di«|>en‘aries realli are Wlien a j>er<on feels Ins true location ibc 
oidi Ibinps that can fiti<fy Inm are relipion, science art — and 
not such trifles ’ 

‘free them from toil' mocked fx-da Vs if that here pos* 
Slide’ * 

“Vrs I nderiake <ome of llieir work yourself If ne all, town 
nnd eoiintn d»eller« all i»illi«m eiceplion, apreed to take owr 
part in tbe labour on mIiicIi the ma<s of bumanili «pend tbeir 
time for the satMfacIion of |)ii>ica] reijuirernent* perhaps each 
one of IIS i«ould not base to itork more linn two or three hours 
a dll Think Iiom it Mould )>c if ue ail rich and poor alike 
Morked only three hours a dar and had the re«l of the lime to 
oiir«elie>' \nd think ulnl it Mould mean if in order to depend 
still le«s on our bodies and m« rk ‘lill less ^e Mere to inicnt 
michiiiery to suli«tiiute toil and Iri to reduce the number of our 
ri(purcmenls to a minimum' Vte ttnuld hirdrn »iir«ehes and oiif 
children *0 that thei ne>d n I f ir huii,. rod rold and mC 
need not Morn om isniK i r ih>ir iuailh ns Vnna Martha 
and I'rlipeia do Ju<l think it Me did not lake medicine, and 
inimtain di<[ en'arie*. tobacco factories end distilleries — Mhat a 
lot of «J arc lime mc should liaie as a result' Ue could dciote 
this time in united Mork on science and irt Jii‘t as the peasants 
sonietiines repair Ihe roads in a IihIi mc o iiid all topether 1) 
peneral consent, search for the inilh and mnninp of life and — 
of till* 1 am sure — tie truth m uld ier> shh l>e di*coiered 
hiirmniti Mould le freetl from the [er|*etii3l ap imrinp oj pres 
sue f<ar of ilealli — and cien from death it ' If 



“Bui \ou coiilradicl yourself," said Leda. ‘‘You preach science, 
and reject the idea of literacy.' 

"The literacy which enables a person to do no more than spell 
out tavern-signs, and every now and then read books he cannot 
understand, has existed in our country since the time of Burik; 
Gogol's IVlruslika has long been able to read, and yet the 
country-side is just as it was in Rurik's time. It is not literacy 
that ue need, but leisure for the full dis])lay of our spiritual 
abilities. It is not schools, but universities that \ve need." 

"\'ou deny medicine." 

■‘^’es. It would only bo required for the study of disease as a 
natural phenomenon, and not for its cure. If treatment is required, 
let it be. not of disease, but of its causes. Remove the main cause 
— physical labour, and there will be no more diseases. I do not 
lecognize that science whicii aspires to heal," I continued ex- 
citedK. “True science and art aim not at temporary, jrarlial meas- 
ures, but at what is eternal and general. They seek for the truth 
and meaning of life, they seek God, the soul, and when they arc 
fastened down to the needs of the moment, to dispensaries and 
libraries, ihei, can only complicate and burden life. \\'c liavc 
plenl\ of doctors, chemi.sls and lawyers, and there are plenty of 
literate persons now. but no biologists, mathematicians, j)hilos- 
oi)hers, poets. Our brains, our spiritual energy, are wasted on the 
>ali'faction of temporary, passing needs. . . . Scientists, writers 
and painters work with a will; thanks to them the comforts of 
life increase daily, our physical demands mullijjly, and \el wo 
are far from the truth, and man still remains the most predatory, 
the uneleanesl of animals, and everything tends loyvards the de- 
generacy of luunanilv as a whole and the irrejiarable loss of 
vitality. In such condition-' tlie life of the arti'-l is meaningless 
and the more talented he is the worse and the more incompre- 
hensible his function, since superficially it would ajipear that he 
works for the entertainment of a predatory, unclean animal, bv 
supporlnm the eyisiing order of things. .\nd 1 don't want to work, 
and 1 WHO 1 , . N.itlimg !« wanted, let the world rattle to smiilie- 

reeiis. 

(fo .iwav, \lissie, said Leda to her sister, aiijiarenllv consid- 
ering my words unsuiled to the hearing of so young a girl. 

Zhenva glanced mournfully from her .sister to her mother, and 
went away. 

'Tcople usually say nice tlungs like that when they wish to 
justify their own indifler.'me," ^aid Leda. "It's much easier to 
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cirn\ ll]<* ii‘<-fiilnc*« of Iio'i'ilaif iini] *c!n>ol<, than to ciirr .m.l 
to t* tell 

"Tntp. IniP, ' «anl Iirr niotlirr. 

‘^on *1) joii will throH up painting,* c<«nliniir<l Ixila “\|i 
inrrnih joii rile >our norh \rr\ Injsh ItI’k ‘Inji irpinn?. nc 
•lull nr\cr nprn, for I rale iIip rno«t imperfrct «'f tljo-c lihranrt 
{■nil irie-', ion liaxe jH't referred l<> con!pnij>!iii>u«l), 

liipher lliati all tli< land'Cjpe paintinf^ in (lie uorld ' Vml ^lir 
tiirnid ahntjilh lo her mntiier, and I>epan «{<rahinp in <]in(e a 
ilifTerrnl \aife '"The I'nnce Int pot ierj thin and lit* elianpci! 
preJth Ellice he '•m I i*l here Tlie)Ve wiidinp him lo \ icli\ ” 
Site i-ilkrd l<) her mother nlMiiil the {’rinci, (o axon! tilkinp to 
in« Her fire v.a« flushed and lo conceal her apitatinn, «he hrnt 
loK over the tiihlr a' if *lie were diorl ^-iphled, and jirelended |o 
he reidinp ihi r \Ix presence kai exideniK di«apreeihle to 
her. I took in) |ea\e and xxent home 

n 

tl Viai Mr\ rlill in the cunitxard Tlie \tllipe on the olhir *idc 
of llie jiond ua« alreid\ a«teep. not a lipht x*a« to he ‘ccii, hut 
for the pile refleclmn' of ihe •liiminennp olino»l iin|ier 

ceptihlx on the 'iirface >>f th< |H>ml \t the pater vtiih tlie hour 
/hen)! «tood ni»tionle«<, m niinp to <ee me out The\ re all n<Ieep 
ill tlie Milage,'* I '•■id tniii^ lo maki out her feature* in the 
dirkne**, hnt (inl> reeinp a pair of dark, mournful e\e* Hsed on 
in\ face "Tlie innkeeper and the hof'e ihiexe* are peicefiillv 
8‘leep, liiit x*e, re*pectahlf folk urn ii< om another and arpiie 
It x«a< a nielmclioU \iipii*l tiiplil. melanchnU. l>ecaii<e there 
x»a« n hint of aiiliinin in the air Tlie moon wa* n-in,. from heliind 
1 cnm«nn cloud. l>iil it Mir<«l> lit up lh I'ld < n ■ itli> r >iilo 
of xxhirli rxldiihil llii miiiimi (old* '''li lotuip 'tar- dirled 
conlinmll) ahout (Ik /h*iixu w ilk<d hevidi me al >np the 

roid and tried not to look up. »o a* not lo eee the •hoolinp »tir«, 
>>hirli for »oine re3*on or other friphleiir*! her 

'I think >mi are ripht," «he «aid, «hnennc in the cxeiiinp 
danipne** ‘If all of u< all lopilher v»»r» t« de\ot» our-ilxe* lo 
<piriliiil acliMlie* >*e x<i»iild mmih dix iv^r «xirMhin^ 

*()f coiir‘e Vie are hiplnr Ininp' and if rrallx apprecnlrd 
the power of humin peniii* and lived onlv for higher aini> we 
«honId al la't lieconie like piol* lint that will never |e — humanitv 
I* de»rneratinp and *oon iheii will not !«• a Irace of peniU' I'fi 
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room \»a«, a liplit »lionr Lnlliantl), and llirn turned a 
»oler preen — ‘omeone Jiad pul a «liade on the lamp Shadows 
ino\ed M) heart filled with tenderne<«. calm and eontcnt 
— rlejipl led to di«co\rr that I rapaMe of fallinp in Io\e — 
mi 1 \e[ at tlie *inie time I v»a« worried hj the thought that at 
till' inonienf, a fi\» jiaces at«a\, Lerli Iurd in one of the rt>om< 
<if tlif* Ijoii«e, I^di who di^likerl, perliapf dete»ted me I »al there 
wnilinp fcir /hen\a to appear, tlraminp m) car*, and it *ermcd 
to me I could hear lalkinp m the inan*ard 

A! out an hour |ia*«ed The preen light went out and the 
alndow* could no longer !«• «een Tlic rnoon now rode hiph o\ef 
tlie hou*e and lit up the aleepmp garden and (le‘erted walk* Tlic 
<hlilii« and ro*e* m the I ed tn front of the hou*e <tood out di<t 
incllt, hut lhe\ all looked the aame colour It grew' really cold 
I went out of the garden picked up ni> coat from the road and 
wandered ?Iowl\ homeward* 

When I went to the \ oMianinoys the next afternoon, the pla«s 
door into the pirden war wide ojien I «3t down on the xerandah, 
lioj iMp /hrn)a would ariddenK appear on the tenni* court, or on 
(me < f the pxth* li»lening (or the «oimd of her voice from the 
hull*' Then I W(Tii into the drawingroom and after that the 
diningroom Not a «oiil wb« in *ight From the diningroom I 
rnide m) way through the long pa»'3ge into the hall, and hick 
ngxin There were ‘eyeral do«r« opening into the pay«ape and 
from one nf the room* could lie heard the voice of I^di 

*lhr crow had «ornewhefe found a hit of — »he wax «avmg 
l< iidlv. III a «ing <>ong your dulxlinp prohahl) a hit of 

chee.e The cro>» — hii • iherr' flic cried suddenl), hear 
inp my flrji« 

It « me ” 

“l)|i I xcii e me (rmli r I i i jiti v. I m pu ui^ I)a*ha 
her Ii -‘on 

‘ l« ^rkxtrnnv Pn lovna in the garden’ ’ 

‘ No ^he and mv «i*ter left (hix morning on a yi<il to mv aunt 
in the IVnra [royince \nd in the winter the) II proLvhly go 
nhfind,’ 'headlrd after a «liorl pauv 

’ \ rrow lixd *omewhere fund a hit of chee'.e 
\\ rillen ihll d )wii 

I went into the hvll and ^tuiHl there ^1arlrlp vacantly at the 
[fiid xnd the lii-tiiil yiflage mx carx <ii]| B*'jiled hv the word* 

* a hit of clu'e*e Tlie crow lad foiney»}irre h iind a i ii of 
fhee»e 



1 unit ofT the by the road 1 bad ajiproaclK-d it from tbc 

fir-l tinif;. iml in rf-vr-r-^' — from the courtyard to the pard'-n. pa^t 
ibf liou‘;f, till I pot to the lime-tree avenu'-. . . . Here a small boy 
ran after me and pave me a note, “1 told my j-ister everrthinp 
and f-Iie insists that we part," f read. ‘"I had not the heart to 
prie\e her by di>-obediencc. .\Jay God ‘•end you fiappine.-s — forpive 
me! If \ou onh knew how bitterly Mamma and 1 are erritip." 

Tiien came the fir walk, the broken railing-'. . . . fn the field 
where the r\e had been in bloom anil the quail had given its 
erie-. there now wandered cows and hobbled hordes. Here and 
there on hillock- the winter crop- -bowed green. \ pro-aic erery- 
das mood ein ehqied me and 1 wa- a-hamed of all I had i^aid 
at the Wdehanino;^', and once more life became a tediou- aliair. 
\\ hen I pot home I packed up my things, and left for f\‘ler-burg 
that e\enint.'. 

1 never -aw the \'olchanino;- again. .Not -o long ago I met 
Helol.nrov in the train on nn wav to the Crimea. He wa- i-tili 
wearing his pca-ant coat and embroidered -hirt, and when I a-ked 
him how he wa-. he rejdied: "Quite well, thank-; to ujur pray- 
«-r-!" V\ e had a talk. He had .-old hi- e-iate and bonphl another, 
a -mailer one. in the name of Lvubov Ivanovna. He could not 
tell me much about the Volchaninov-. Ceda -till lived at Shel- 
kovka and taught in the village .-chool. She had gradually con- 
trivefl to gather round her a circle of people in -vrnjiatliv with her 
idea-, and the-e comptj-ed apovverful partv.and at tie- la-lZern-tvii 
meeting- the\ had black balled Itaiagin. who till then had kejit the 
whole di-irict in hi- hand-. \I1 he emild tell rm- of Zhenva was 
that -he did not live at lioine. and he did not know where -he wa-. 

I have hepun to forget th<- hoii-e with the man-ard. hut everv 
onee in a vvhih'. painting or reading, i recall for r.o apparent 
rea-oii the green liglii in the window, tin- -ound of m\ own -lep? 
echoing in the noeinrnal held-, that niehl J returned ie.nie. in 
love, chahne mv rold hand-, "lill h-.. frerpi.-ntlv . in moments 
r>f I'fnelirM-- Old ni» kiTe liolv , I vi*-hi i»i vaen* m*-morie-. till f 
gr.idiidl !.< ,■ I :.i 1 ..! |, ,(„j r< n. < nde red. that 1 am 

bein,' j,.; and that we -hall m<-e! . 

Ml--|e v. hr-re are V<;u 

r.". 
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W Ik ti iirri\ il« to tlir lovtn of > conijilainri] of liorrtlom 

ntxl llj(* in inoMin of lifr ilirrr llir oI<] inlnlnlmt* 

I nmlrd mil in ii> faMiiir ihil no* n fno«l inl(’Ti'»lin? tovin lliat 
il Iiiil n III rirt i llicatrr ami a cloh, jJral lulls ^<■rr purji 
llifir am! liinlh lliit ilirn urr^ inant c!i*trr intafc«tinf: and 
Iilpi*inl funilic' i»lio«i' arqiiainMncr omlj [r inadr And that 
hiiiild I oint t'l ilia Tntkin famih a* an axtmpla of all that na* 
riillurad and lilanlrd 

Till Tiifkiti' lnr.l III tlia tniiii *lfral «^\l door to ilia Gotar 
nor « ra*idanca in a lioii»a «>liiih ua* lhair own i>roj>artt Tlia 
liaad Ilf tlia fiinilt. han rrlroMch a 'lout Jiand'oma dark Iiairad 
nun mill 'ida itlii'kar< (mt up pri\Ata iliotricah for cliirttalila 
|iiirj*o'a'» "ind look tlia part of old panaral' ond coupliad to at* 
Iriimli Immoiirmi* alTafi ll« Ind n 'lor« of onacdola* charada« 
and pnnrrli*. wa- frnid >f a j >ka mdanl wa' (jnila a an! 

It iinjH)'*i}da to tall from Im axpra"ion Viliailiar lia ua? 
»rrimi* or jokinp Hn »*ifa \arj ^o«ifo\m v.a« a piiinl. 
plai'anl farad |i<U »«f»o non pinn ii*j ind v^nla •( >rir» and 
nnah Vihicli »!ir na- alnn r« i h to n id iloiid ti vi'ilor* 
Tlia\ Ind a diwplilar < iMrd ^<kil>nna l^aiiAm a \oiinp hdv 
ulio ]>Ia\rd ilia | lano In a ttord racli tnamliar of tlia famtii liad 
»oina pifl or olliar Tlia Tiirkin* i»cra tlia wnil of lin«pitalit\ and 
'lioHrd off tliair talrnts liplil Iiasrta«II> hitli frank *im]>licilt 
Till Iri^ ‘Iona I util lioii'a ua* alnas' ««ail m tlia 'iimmar it« l«ack 
i»ind>H« lookinp out on an old '|nd» j.ardaii wharr niphlinpalas 
*inp in tlia spnrip W han lliarr »a' compitn ilia Ji nna HOiitd rinp 
villi tlia MOJiid of kniia< lamp 'Inriiannl in ilia kitclian and tlia 
'mail of friad onion* amild |arfunia ll a \ard pump promur ..f 
an al iindant and la'l\ «iippar 



And Dr. Dmitri Yonich Startsev, the newly appointed Zcm«lvf> 
medical officer, was told, ns soon as he look up his residence in 
D\aIiEli. some nine versts from S.. that, as a cultured man. he 
'■imply must make the acquaintance of the Turkins. He was in- 
troduced to Ivan Pctrovicli in the street one winter day. They 
discu.ssed the weather, the theatre, and the cholera epidemic, and 
an invitation followed. So on one of the spring church-holidays 
— the Ascension it was — Startsev, having seen all his patients for 
the dav. set ofl for the town in search of relaxation and to make 
«oine necessary purchases while he was about it. He went on foot, 
at a leisurely pace (he had not yet set uj) his own carriage!, 
singing to himself the whole way: 

"'Ere / ]iad learned to drink of tears from the chalice of life." 

He dined in town, walked about the park, and, the invitation 
of han Pctrorich coming into his head, decided to go to the 
Turkins and see what sort of people they were. 

“Howd>! Howdy!" .said Ivan Petrovich, who met him in the 
porch. “Delighted to sec such a welcome visitor! Come in. I‘ll 
introduce \ou to my better half. 1 was telling him. Vera." he 
went on, after introducing the doctor to his wife. “I wa« telling 
him he has no earthly right to slick in his Iiospital, it's Ids duly 
to Irestow his leisure on .■Jociclv. Pm right, darling, aren't 1?" 

“Sit here," said Vera Yosifovna. pointing to a chair next to 
herself. “You can make up to me. My husband is as jealous as 
Othello, but wc will try to be discreet, won't we?" 

“Lillie witch!" murmured han Pelro\ich tenderly, impiinling 
a kiss on her brow, 'A'ou're cho-en a \ct\ good moment for \our 
\isit." he said, turning to his \isitor again. “My better half ha.s 
jn-l fini-hed a great enormous no\el, and she’s going to lead it 
.doud to us ibis exening. ' 

“Jean, ducky.’ said \ era Yosifoxna to her husband. "Dites 
que Eon nous donne dit the." 

St.irtscv was next introduced to Yekaterina hanoxna. an eight- 
<>en xe.ii oid d.iiiisel. stukinglx like her mother, and equallx thin 
and |ih-,is.oil fari d, llei <‘\pre-sion \sas still childish, and she 
had 11 -l>-ndiT di-lii.iti frame. ,\nd her xirginal breasts, already 
beguming t>i dexclop, ludd in their beauty and heallhine.ss. a 
sugg(>'tion of spring, the genuine spring, .\flerwards thev .sal 
down to h.ixe tea. with jam. honey, sweets, and some wonderful 
bi-ciiits which fairly melted m the mouth. With the a|)proach of 
dusk xisitors began dropping in. and han Petroxich, his eyes 
smiling, said to everx one of them: “Howdx ! Howdy!" W hen 
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IikJ corrif llif\ Mlfd llirni'^hr* m tlie ilrawins riK>m 
Hitlj prup ficrn one! \rra '^o^ifoiiu frail hrr no^rl It I>r^'ati 
'*uli tlir HorfI< “Tua^ lultrr colJ .. * Tlic t*inJovs \»cri wulr- 
ojtrn and tlir fiound of tniVM rlan^in^ tn tin* kilclirn famr tliroucli 
ilirni liiprtljrr villi tlii* «mrll of fr)in^ onions . 

It vaf \rr) pracrfii] riiiin;' in (lie 4oft arm cliair^ villj tlir 
Ii?li!< blinking lafjl) in tlie wmi Jark of llir Jramng room \nd 
It va« liard to rralirr, ort iIik «umfn<rr rtming ujtJi tlir «Qtmd 
of \oicp« and laiiglilrr c«»nnng from tlie *lrrrt, and ilie fragrance 
of lilic vafieil in from llie firden. fliat “Iu.k hitler cold and 
lint tlir nrtling <un could he lighting up with it* cold the 
‘tiov) jilaiti and llie «olilarj wayfarer \er3 ^o*ifn\na read hnv. 
llie \oiing and heaiiliful counlr'« pot up •ehonU ho«pjtaN and 
lilirarirs m her nati\r xillape, and how *lie fell in Io\e uiili the 
ri)\ing arli*l d*«crihm" ihinpf lint neter happen jn real life, and 
It vai «n pleasant and comforting to h»ten to her, whil-- calm. 
(Iclip)itful llioiights pa««cd tliroiipli one's mind, that nohod) 
winled l» pet ii|i 

“.Not had»onie’” ‘aid Ivan Petrovich «oft!v 
\iul one of the who had l>eeu li^'emng. with hn 

flinuclifs ««mev»iicre far, far awav, »aid almost inaiidihiv 
■ ^ cs, indeed 

\n hour pa<’>ed and another In lli> (own paik, nearhv, an 
orclic'lra v»n« plaving and a ch.iir vsas *inpinp tthen \cra 
^O'lfovni closed licr noteloxik nohcwlv rj^oke for five miiilife* 
all 11*1^11]^ to * I iicliinit'hka which the choir vvat tinpins ami 
ihe «onp «j'<)ke to them of what Ha« lacking m the nivil hut 
Vs hat vi« pr« »enl in real life 

‘Do joii piiMi'h )owr vsotkt m the jicnodicals’ ‘'tirt'ev 
as-ked \ era ^ o'lfovna 

‘No," »Iie replied “I d<»n I j uhli>h lliem ai ill I wnu them 
mil Jilt them avav in a rojioiri "hv vh nil I j id h h tJnm'’ 
^^e have eiiou"li I* Iiv< *0 -In add»d Iv wav i( ryplaii ilum 
\nd for •ome m‘on nr other cver)one sighed 
‘ \nd now vou j>Ia> u« •onirlhinp. Kitten, ' Ivan I’elrovich ‘ti I 
to lin dauchter 

The lid ol the grand; nno wan raided ihi mii'ic sheet* vsere in 
reidines* on ihe mii*ic rark md tin m-truiw nl vs i« upenul \rka 
lerini Ivanovna »al diwn an I sitink tfi ke\. wiili loth hand* 
Tlirn ‘he *triirk them again with *11 her ini^iit and acain and 
vet again Her rhoulder* and hreaMs quivind and »lie vstiil on 
I eriin3eioii*lv ‘Inking the ke\« in the •imr place i| -1 lid 
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iiDi iT!<-an to Moji till ?he liad (]ri\fn them inside tlie {liano. The 
firaiMn;i-room filled with thunder: evcrjlhing thundered— the 

Hour, the ceiling, tlic funiilure Yekaterina Ivanovna j.laved 

an intricate jm^sage. the whole interest of \sliich lay in its dif- 
ficullN. It isH' long and monotonous, and Startsev. a= he listened, 
pictured to hirn-elf rock= tiimhling from the .summit of a high 
mountain: they kejit tumbling, tunihling. one after the other, and 
lie \\i'hed the\ \vould slop, though he found ekatcrina Ivanovna. 
ro'V ’.•.ilh the exertion. ‘-Irong. energetic, a lock of hair falling 
o\er her forehead, exceedingly attractive, .After a winter in 
lJ\ali/h. among't “-ick people and jicasants. it was very pleasant. 
ver\ novel, to ]je “lilting in a drawing-room, looking at this ymilh- 
fnl. elegant, and. tio doubt, pure creature, and listening to the'e 
loud, tire-ome. Jnit nevertheless cultured sounds.... 

■’Well. Kitten, vou surpassed yourself today." said Ivan 
Petrovich with tear*; in his evc'. when his daughter, fini-hing her 
piece, gut lip. '■ You'll never improve ujion that. Denis, if vou die 
in the atlemjjl." 

l.vervone -urroiinded her. congratulating lier. marvelling, vow- 
ing that lljev had not lieard '^uch mu=ic for age-, wliiie slic 
listened in silence, with a slight ‘•mile on lier face, licr whole 
figure cx{ire."ing triurnjdi. 

".''jdendid I W onderfiii !" 

And Start=ev. too. vielding to the gf'iieral enthu«ia«m. cried: 
■’.■'jilendidl" 

“Where did voii studv he a^ked Yekaterina Ivanovna. ”.\t 
the eon^ervaloirey" 

“Nu. 1 rn onlv prejiaring for the con-ervaloire. in the meantime 
1 m lakiii" h'-'ui!' here, from Madame ZavlovTvavn." 

■ Dili yni graduate from the high ‘■cliuol here'f" 

"Oh. no.' \ era Ao~ifovna answered for her. "We had teachers 
for her at home, vou will agree that there might he had influences 
in the hi"h 'chord or at a hoarding-'chool. While a girl i' grow- 
nia -1)1 iiiiehi In he undr-r the influence of no one hut her mother." 
liiji i i/ii* fjii tu e*! to ifie eon-erv aloire. -aid Aekaterina 

J\ auuv i,,i 

“tfh. fill, uiir Kitten love- her mamma. Uur Kitten would not 
grieve h“T {ja[>a and mamma." 

"I will go. 1 \\illl 'aid Aekaterina Ivanovna, vsith humorous 
}>■ tul.'irice. 'tamjiing her foot. 

At -upper-tiine it wa- ih*- tiini of Ivan Petrovich to .-how off 
lii- t.ilent-. Smiling v»ith hi- even alonr-, he related anecdote-, 
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jolvcrl. ‘el comic |trfl>Icm< hIiicIi hr folini Iiim«clf, all Ific time 
»j>rikm? in lii» own frciiliar lanpiapr, which hr had acquired 
1)) lonp praclicc m and which hid apparmlU now 

hreomr a haliit with him splendilcrout not badsome, I than! 
ifirc /itjmhlrsomfl) 

Hut lhi*i wfli not nil \^hrn ihr puc<t<, Mtrd and happ), flocked 
into llic lull to look for thrir rnnti and walkinr <tirk*, tlir foot 
man I’i\cl, or, ni the) ctllcil him a fourteen )rar-oId hoj 

with a erojiped held and chiilh) cjieeki, holered around them 
‘ IVrforni, I'm. perform’* •aid Iian Pelroiich 
I'nin threw him<elf mto an olliliiJr riiw'd one hand and iit 
trred in trapic nccenli 
“JVri*!i, imlnpp) female’ 

And eierjonc laiiphed 

‘'Amiiiinp'" lliouplit ''lart«e\, n he went out of the house 
Hr went to n re«lnurint for a drink of hecf, and then walked 
hack to Djalizh All the wa> home he hummed 
‘ T/ie mfltinp aecrnls of jour render toree ' 

After hi« sumile walk he went u> led without the fliplilesl 
aen«a(ion of fatigue, (elhng /iim*ef/ Ifni he couhf fnie walked 
nnollier «u miles wnli pleasure 

‘ iNot had'otne* ’ he reineml>ered lauplnng, o« he fell a«leep 


n 

?lart*ei kej t meaning to »i«it the Turkina again, hut lie had 
a great deal to do in the ho*piial and could neicr find on hour 
or two to spare Oier a jear jia««ed lliua in work and aolitiide 
And one dai a letter in a hlue enieinpc came to him from the 
town 

Vera ^o«ifo»na had Ion,. MiJIrrcd fr* in headichcs hut of late, 
with Kitten ihreilening nm dai to p« lo the con'cnatoire, the 
attacks had become more and more frequent All the doctors in 
the town M‘iled the Turkin*. and at la*! the turn of the /cm«Ho 
doctor had come \rra ^o‘ifo\m wrote him a touching letter, 
asking him to come ancf ea«e her «iiffinii,.' '•lartsea usiicd her, 
and after this began to le ofliii sen «dirn at the Turkin* 

Ife really did manage lo iielp ^era ^o'lfusna a little, and all 
sisitors were told that he was an rxtranrdmars a marsellous 
doctor Hut It was no loncrr sn account of her headaches that 
he went to the Tiirkm* 
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Jn<! ln'cn reiilinp tfn* la*! fpw di)*. and Ii«!^npd pntrancfd »»hpn 
*fip told Inin 

‘Wljal line joii been reading this «»eek, since xe Ja*t met?" 
be non- a*k.pd her “Do tell me " 

“1 1C been rending I’lnemsk) *’ 
bich of his books’" 

“A T/ioutand replied Kitten "And ubat a funnj name 

I’i«em*k) has — Alexei Feofilalticli* ' 

"Where are )ou going?" cried Start«ev in alarm, when she 
•iiddeni} got up and vent lOKards the hou«e "1 simply must 
haie a talk vilh jou, there’s something 1 must tell )ou ... Stay 
Vfitli me — if onl) file minutes, I implore jou!” 

She hailed as if intending to speak, then thrust a note avk 
wardi) into his hand and ran into the hou<e, where she im* 
mediate]} sa| down to the piano again 

"He in the cemetery at Demetirs tomb, at clcsen tonight," 
read Starlscs 

“^ow tint really is *ill} Ic ll ought, when he had recesered 
from his surprise "tt h) the cemeiers ' Wliatcser for’ ’ 

It was all perfecti) dear Kitten was lr)ing to fool him iNo 
lody in hts senses would make an appointment at night, a long 
wa} from town. wli<n they eould «o ea»il) meet in the street, or 
in the municipal park \nd did it become him. a 7em*t\o medical 
officer, an intelligent hi,.lil) re*,iecied indisidual, to be sighing 
after a girl, receding notes, roaming about cemeteries, commit 
ting follies which a modem schoolboy would laugh at’ What 
would this affair lead to’ Uhal would ins colleagues *3}, if they 
discosercd n’ Such were the thoughts of Siart«cv, os he threaded 
his wny among the tallies m the club, and yet at half past elesen 
he suddenly started olT for llic cemetery 
i/e nuiv^ had his own carnagr and [ sir and a roachman named 
I’anteleimon, who sported a \ ls«l<rn waistcoat Tlie moon was 
shining It was <till and warm, but with an autumnal warmth 
In the suburb of the town, near the slaughter house, dogs wrere 
howling Startsev lefl liis carnage at the outskirts of the town, 
in a side street, and went on foot to the cemetery “iseryone has 
his peculiarities," he told him«elf Kitten is a queer girl, and 
who knows’— (icrhaps she iralls meant it, perhaps she’ll be 
there" And he yielded to the intoxiration of this \ain, feeble 
hope 

riie la't jart of the way was across a field Tlie cerreiery was 
a dark strip m the distance, like a lell of wood*, or a great park 


U was a holiday. Yekaterina Ivanovna had finished lier long, 
ledious exercises on the jiiano. Then they all sal long at the din- 
iiig-ruoin lahlc. drinking tea. Ivan Petrovich was in the middle 
of a funny story when there was a ring at tlie front door, and 
he had to go out to meet some visitor. Startsev took advantage 
of the moment of hustle to whisper, in great agitation, in the 
car of Yekaterina Ivanovna: 

“Do not torture me, for God’s sake, I implore yon. Let’s go 
into the garden." 

.S)ie sliruggcd her shoulders as if she were surprised and did 
not understand what he wanted, but she got up and rvent out. 

“You practise three or four hours,'’ he .^aid, following her. 
‘Tijen )ou .sit witli yoiir niainma, and there’s never a chance to 
sjienk to you. Give me just one quarter of an hour, 1 implore 

f * ’ 

3 ou 1 

.'\itiumn was approaching, and the old garden was still and 
melanrholy, the walks strewn with dark leaves. The days were 
drawing in. 

“I haven't seen yon for a whole week,” conlinncd Suulscv. 
“And if you only knew wliat sulTcring that is for me! Let’s sit 
down. I want to .speak to )Oti." 

Tlitw iiiul their favourite jdacc in the garden — a bench hencalh 
an ancient sjnoading majile. And now’ they sal down on this 
bench. 

“What is it you want?” Yekaterina Kanovna asked in a cold, 
hiisinc.ss-likc voice. 

“i iiaxcn't seen yon for a wliole week, it's ages since 1 heard 
your wiiec! 1 long pns'-ionalely, ! thirst for your voice! Speak!” 

lie was ta[)tiv;ited by her freshness, by the innocent expics* 
Slot! in her eves, her naive cheek':. Lven in the (it of her dress he 
found something cxlraordinurily sweet, something in its simjile 
and innoeent grace that was tonciiing. And at the same lime, 
despite iJiis innoeenee, she -eenied to him very clever, wise beyond 
her VC. O' He (oiild talk to her ahmil literature, art, or anything 
he lik-d, o.iiM c.>mp!.>in to lier about life and people, despite 
the f.!< ! ih.it 'he 'onii iitne-, -t.irtcd Jangiiing in a ver)' disconcert- 
ing m.mner in ilie middle of a serious conversation, or ran hack 
to the hoti'f. Like almost ail the girls in .S., she was a great 
ny.der Itliere v.as very little ri-ading done in S., and the local 
hhr.’.riiuis declared that hut for the girl.s and the young Jews they 
mirht a- well rlose llie hhi.irv I, and ihi'- e.nieed Startsev isifinite 
deligiii. lAcrv lime he -.iw her he a-ked her (a-rerly what .she 
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Jiad |)«n reading llie la*t /ew da}«, and listened entranced vhen 
s) e tuld him 

‘Whal have jou L«n reading tins ttecic, 'inec v.e last met’” 
he row a'kcd her ‘Do tell me” 

‘lie hern reading I*i»ciimI) ” 

‘ W Inch of his Lools’ ’ 

‘‘/f Thnniand 5ou/j,” replied Kitten “And ithat a funny name 
has— \leifj FeofilaLticIi* 

‘Where are )ou going’’ cried Start«es in alarm, when ahe 
auddcnlj got up and went towards the hou«e “I simply must 
ha\e a talk, with you, there’s (omething f mu<t tell you . Stay 
with me — if only hie minutes, I implore you'" 

She halted as if intending to 'peal, then thrust a note awk 
wardly into his hand and ran into the house, where the irr 
mediately <31 down to the { lano again 

‘ IJc in the cemetery at Derrettis tomb, at elescn loniglt,” 
read Starlscs 

“No»v that really is siMy le tl ought when he had recoicred 
from his surprise “W iiy the cemeters ' Whales er for’ * 

It was all I erfecti) cleat Kitten was trying to fool hitn 
body in 1 is senses would male an ap|>ojntment at night, a long 
way from town when they could *o c3«il> meet m the street, or 
in the municipal park \nd did it become him, a ?rmstio medical 
officer, on intelligent hichly ro, ectej mdiiidual, to be sighing 
after a girl, receiving notes roaming about cemeteries, commit 
ling follies winch a modern schoolboy would laugh at’ What 
would this affair lead to’ tthal would hi» colleagues «ay, if Uicy 
discovered it’ Such were lie ll uglts of wiartscv, as he threaded 
his way among the (al les in the club and yet at half past eleven 
he suddenly started off for the cemeten 

He now had his own carnige an I | sir and a coachman named 
I’anteleimon who sp, rtc«! j \ It t n wai<-tr >at The moon was 
shining It was «lill an I warm but with an autumnal warmth 
In the siilurb of the town, near the slaughter house, dogs were 
fowling Startsev left bis caniage at the outskirts of the town, 
in 0 side street, and went on foot to the cemetery "fveryone las 
his peculiarities,’ he told hiirself Kitten is a queer girl, and 
who knows’— j>erh3ps ‘be reallv meant it, perhaps shell Lc 
there” And he yielded to the intoaicalion of tins vain, feeble 
lio]>e 

file last part of the way was across a field Tlic cemetery was 
a dark strip n the dirtance, like a belt of wood«, or a great j ark 
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|o\rr^’ rirr«*r* \\ liat a *'»m jr«t Millirr *»atiirc I'lajj tii>on 
litiimn l>nr)p«, and Jio>» liumilntin^ to Jiaae to ackno'«lpdpr this! 
5tirl»p\, pondeniip all t!ir*p ihinpv Wt a il<*«irr to cry out that 
lip niii*t Iia\p Ifnp, ilial lic tnii*t lia\a lo»a at all co«t«* He no 
Iiinppf ronlrmplatfil \»lnlp «laln of tnarMc, I ut 1 >oJip» Iip ‘iw 
iJjpir lorjm fmlm" »n ific alia/JoHf of Irrr* J;a could 

fed llinr itarmlli, and at Ia«t ihr amoroti* lanpiior Lccam" un 
Ijcaralilc 

And »iiddpnl), a< if a ctulain had hccti loHcrnl, the moon >*cnt , 
lirliind a cloud and darknc*» fell on all around Start«<-v could 
hardl) find the pitPMa), for it v>a« 1» now a< d-irk a* an autumn 
niplit. and hr vnndrrrd ahont for an hour and a half looking for 
the »idr ‘trert in hlncli he had left lii« carnage 
“I'm *0 tired I can liardK •land” hr told I’anteleimon 
Ami rinkinp luinriniMly into tlir rcat lie *aid to Iiim»elf 
“I iltoiildn’t let m) «elf pel *0 fat ” 


III 

Tlir next di\ hr urnt to thr TmkmV m the nentnp full) jn 
lendinp to proj>o*c Itut thr mimint waa un‘iMtal>Ie, ‘incr the 
Iiairdfr«‘cr >*ia m Vkatenm Ivanovnas Irdroom doing her 
liair She wa« going to a dtner at thr citih 

Oner more a long limr had to l>r ‘pent in the dining room over 
tea Ivan IVirovich «reiiig that hia pMe*t »»a« prn«i\e and dull, 
drew lomr papers from In* vtai^ieoal {rickrt and read aloud a 
letter from a (»erman rteo ird vsniirn in excruciatingl) funn), 
broken Ilii«siin 

“And ihev'd proliablv pivi hei a j rrttv pood <lov»rv “ thought 
^tart‘ev li‘leiiing ali«irirtrdl» 

Vfler Ins sleepless ni,.ht lie hi m a stale of lewilderment as 
if he had hern piven somelhing (•vscrl and «oj orific to drink 
There vas a sensation at once drrimv, jovfiil and warm m his 
heart, I iit a cold an! heavy pailiclr in his hrain vsas arpuing 
‘ '•I Ip Mote It IS too fate fs she a match f r v >11 ^ ^/le is spoilt 
and vsilfiil, slerj s nil (mo m the aflrrno n and vou are a sexton's 
son, a /em'tvo doctor 

'Well Vshat al out 1! ' IrlfioUplt 

* Ilesides if vnu marrv lier tonlinurd the j irtirip I rr rrla 
tions Hill make vou pive up vou? work in the /cm Ivi ami lome 
to live in the town 
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inj: frdui". nml >»Iior%rr Iim c^pcnencf*! «t, if onl) oner, vrtll 
iir\fr tr) lo juit il inlo vaiJ* \Mij po tn for irrlimimrm, for 
«Ir<criplii'n^’ \Mi) oil »uprrflnou< cloqiirncc’ Mj lo\e is 
fioiirnllr«« I liep jou, I im]>lorr )ou,’' Starl'cv enil'’d up, gc! 
tin/ i( out at IsM. ‘ lo he in\ svilr'” 

‘Dmitri ^onicJi/' >anl ytlstpjim Isanonri, looVmjt cstrcmrlj 
pra\c, after a »lip!it paii*e ‘Dmitri \ofiifh, I am \er) pnteful 
to )oii for llif lionoiir, I rc«|>rcl )oii, |iut . " rlie ro'c onj went 
on rj'eikinp in n ftmfJinp position, ‘liul, forgne ne, I cinnot le 
)our wife I^t us speak plainly You know \ery well, Dmitri 
Cornell, tint I loae art rno*t of all m life, I lose mii*ic madi), 
I adore it, I )ii\e ennsecraieii niy wliole life to it I want to Lc 
n mu'ician, I want fame, riiceess, lil>erl}. and sou want me to go 
on lisin,'* in tins town In continue tins dull, futile life, wliieli lias 
Lecoinr intnleralile lo me Just «on»elK)d>’s wife’ No. tlisnk )oii! 
A person sliould aspire to *ome loft^, jiriHnnl aim. and family 
life would lund nie for ever Dmitri ^onieli” (flie rinilcd fainti), 
for when «lie pronniinee<l (he name ‘DiJutri ^onich,” »)ie could 
not help reniemliering \leiri (eofiliktich ), ‘Dmitri Cornell 
you are a kind, generous, closer mm, )(>u are I'Ctter than all the 
rest—” here tears welled up m her e)e«, “I feel for )ou s»jth all 
PI) heart, 1 tit hut I m «nre )mi unJerstiml ’’ 

She turned awa) to prevent herself from er>inp, bmJ went out 
of (he drawing-room 

Slstt«es’s heart no longer flnttcreil nersou«l) Going out of the 
dull into the etreet the fir«t thing he did was to tear off Ins ‘tiff 
lie and nk< a deep hrralh He wjs somewhat aln'lied, his sanit) 
hid receised an niTront— he had not antici) ated a rcfii'il— and 
he roiild not lehcsc that all his dieani*. lornwnts and liop<*i had 
rome to such a banal end, like the final «rene of fome little 
comeds ncle«l h) amateurs He ans v,iirs It r liis feelings, for 
this lose of his, that he fill lik' *« 1 1 »u- or bringing his um 
brella dostn with all his strtivlli on the liroad shoulders of Dan 
leleimon 

lor three dsss esrrjthing went wrong with him, he neither ate 
rtor slept, fnt when the news reached him (hat Yekaterina 
Isiiiosna had pone to Moscow lo enter th on»rr'aloire he quie’rd 
d'wn and lisril as !,efiirr 

• Mlerwird*. wlen he hap{rnrd I r' ni niler h n he Ini 
roini'*! ilx'iil tlie crm<lirs «i h iw l« li d drisin all i i iiiv 
to' n I X kin*' for a frovk soat, he •Irctclied laiils and sai I 

-Whit a to d'*’ 
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IV 


Four years passed. Starl.'cv had a l)ig praclicc in the town. 
Every morning he hastily examined Ins patients in Dyalizh, and 
tlien drove to his town patients, and now he drove not in a carriage- 
nnd-pair. hut behind three horses with jingling hells, and returned 
home late at night. He had grown fat and ponderous and avoided 
walking, which gave him palpitations. Panteleimon had grown 
fat, loo, and the broader his girth became, the more mournfully 
he sighed and complained of his hitler lot: “Always on the 
move,’' 

Startsev visited many houses and met many |)cople, hut he 
never grew intimate with any of them. The conversation, views, 
llic very look of tlie townsfolk, irritated him. lie had gradually 
learned that so long as he played cards and sujipcd with a man 
in the town of S,, the latter would he peaceable, good-humoured 
and even comparatively intelligent, hut the moment the conversa- 
tion turned to anything hut food, say to (lolitics or science, he 
would cither he utterly bewildered, or begin to air a philo.sophy 
so stupid and cruel that one could only leave him alone and go 
away. When Startsev tried to talk even with a liberal-minded man 
about the fact that humanity, thank God. is progres‘-ing and that 
in time we 'shall he able to disjicnsc with pns‘5])orts and capita! 
punishment, his interlocutor would shoot him an oblique, nii.'-l- 
ruslfui glance, and ask: “.So i)eopIe will be able to cut one 
another's throat in the street as much as they like, then?" And 
when Startsev said during supper or tea that everyone ought to 
work, that life without work was iinpo=‘-ible, all pre.senl took it 
as a reproach, and began arguing insistently. .And with it all, 
these ordinary j)Coplo did nothing, nothing whatever, and inter- 
ested themselves in nothing, and it was iinj) 0 '-sihle to find anyth- 
ing to talk to them about. And Startsev evaded conversation, only 
eating and playing \int with them, and when he hnp[>ened to be 
in a house where some dome-tic event wa- being celebrated, and 
they invited him to take part in it, he would sit down and eat 
in silence, staring at his plate. For everj thing said on the-e occa- 
sions was uninteresting, unjust, stupid, and he would he irritated 
and excite hinwclf: but he held his tongue, and becau-e he always® 
stared at his plate in severe silence, he Nca« known in the town 
ns a “jumped-up Pole, ” although there was not a drop of Polish 
blood in his veins. 
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Hr n\(H(Iril «iic!i rnt<Ttiinnicnt« bh llir lli^atrr and ctin'‘iTt*, Imt 
\inl rvrrj r^rnin^ for aI<out thrrr |iour« v>il!i corrjilcle 
rnjoMnont Tlirre vai jrl anotlirr amn«rmfnt into which h** wai 
pridinll) and jmj>rrcrjitil)ly drawn tliK wa« to taVr out of Iii^ 
|orkrt^ of an r\rntnp all iho lianL nolr^ acciimulalrd during hi< 
rounds, an<l th^o notp^ with which hii |ockM« were crammed — 
»<irne )rl|ow, «omc prern, vifn** «mrllinp of «crnt, •ome of \inrpar. 
incrn*^, or fi*h— vimetimei amnuntcit to a« much a* »c^ent)’ 
rnhle* \Mirn lie had »e\eral hundred of them lie jiaid the monej 
into hi« account at tlie Mutual Crrtlit Sicieta 

In the four jeara «infe the de[>3iliirr of Yekaterina hanovna 
he had onlj I ren tw ice at the Turkina', on the ini ilation of \ era 
Y'o'ifotna. who waa »till I einp treated for headache* Yekaterina 
lianovTia came lack to «ta% with her parent* eirrj *ummer, hut 
lie rie\er f aw her — *Qmrhow il did not come al out 

And now four jeara had |>aa»e«l One Mill, warm morninp a 
letter wa* hroupht to llie lio<i>ital Vera Yo»ifi\na wrote to 
Pniitri Yonich tint ‘he nii‘«ed him »er> much, and that he umpl) 
tmi‘t come and 'ee her and ea'e her fuflerinp*. and that today 
happened to he her hirtK<b> At the iKittom of the letter wai a 
|io«t»cript ‘ 1 join m \famma s rerjue'l K ’* 
i*tart*c\ thoiipht it over and in the eaeninp went to the Tiirkma 
Inn PrlroMcli preeled him with lua u*ua! Hullo iillo iillo' ' 
•rnilinp with hn eje* alone, and addeil lion jour'kj ' ’ 

Ycra Yo»ifmn3, who had o,ed con«iderall> and waa now 
while haired, pre««td '*lart«e\ • hand, »iphed ollectedi), and <aid 
“You don t want to make up to me. Hoelor >ou nexer come 
to (ee ii«, I m loo old for \<>u Hut the xounp one la here now, 
j erhaj** ‘he w ill !«* more forlunate 
And Kitten’ Slie waa thinner and jaler hut *lill ioxelier and 
niore praceful ''he wa* Y<kil'rini Ii hi *iii n >w nut a Kitten 
Her fre*lirie«* an 1 r\jr>»«i n I (liiMlike miiicince had xan 
i*hed There wa* Mirn'tliinc n«w M.nirlhiup timid and piiill) m her 
phiiee, aa if ‘he no lonprr felt at home lirre, in the Turkin hou‘e 
* Ue haxen'l met for ape*,” rhe said, | uttinp her hand into hi*, 
and It waa ohxioua tlrt her heart waa Iteitinp xiolentl) I»okinp 
fixidlx and with c;irio*ilx into hia fare *he continued Yoiixe 
pot (jtnie *tout' You re darker and more nnnix luokinp 1 lit on 
the x«hnle xoii haxen I chanced niuth 

He ’till found her allraclixe extrrmelx atuactixe, |ut there 
wa* •omethinp larkinp m her now or «ontethuip fuj>er(lu>>u* he 
could not *a> rxactl> what I ut whairarr it waa it j.rixrnlej him 
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from ff'cling as lif* harl before. lie difl not like her pallor, her 
nev. o\pre'-‘-'ion. her faint srnilc, her voict', and vera,- soon he v.tis 
<ii=^likirif! her (lre=?. the chair in which she sal, di«lil:ing soine- 
ihing in llie pa'-l. when he had almost married her. He remem- 
hered his. love, the hopes and dreams which had agitated him 
four years ago, and he felt awkward. 

There was tea and a cream tart. Vera Yosifovna rend her novel 
aloud, read of what never happens in real life, and .Startsev lis- 
tened. and sat looking at her heautifnl grey head and waiting for 
her to finish. 

“It is not the person tinahlc to write stories wdio is mediocre.*’ 
he •^aid to him'-clf. “hut the person who writes them and i.s unable 
to conceal the fact.” 

Hill Ivan Petrovich said: “Not had'^omel'* 

'i’lien Yekaterina Ivanovna played long and noisily and when 
•-he stopped everybody took a long time thanking and applauding 
iifr. 

“It's a good thing I didn’t marry her, after all,’’ thought 
Slart=fv. 

She looked at him, olniously e.xpecting him to a‘-k her to go 
into t!i>' garden, hiil he said nothing. 

“l.et't talk,” she said, going over to him. “How arc you getting 
m'i What kind of a life do you havr-? I’ve hern thinking ahonl 
Win all the^e days,’’ she rontinued ncrvou‘-!y. “I tvanled to write 
to you, to go to sec }on in Dyaii/h, I had deierrninfd to, hut 
tlien I rhnngcd my mind — goo(lm“<> knous wlial you fee] about 
m<' now! I waited ‘o impatiently for you to come today. Do come 
out into the gard'-n.’* 

'1 il<■^ Went out into the g.arden and sat down on the bench under 
til'- anci'nit rnaple-tri'e, ns they had done four years ago. It was 
dntk. 

“Well now, how arc you getting on?’’ said Yekaterina 
Itanovnn. 

“I'm all nelit. thank*-,' replied St.irt-ev 

He ro'ilil ni.! 'Iiink of aiistliing e|-.- u, Tlie\ ’■•'t in ‘•ilence. 

‘■Pm .ill worked uji," Tiid ^ekaleruns hariosna, piiltin:' her 
hand rmr h-r face, ‘Take no notiee! I’m =o glad to he home, *.o 
rlad to ‘M e\er)one, and 1 r-in't get u-ed to g. What rnemorie-! 
I ti.oug’nt \o»! and I would talk our liead- off .-I! niehtl'’ 

He (Huld *-e }i<r fare ..tul h. r hrilliantU '■himn;; e'.i--, and 
lierr. in til" ilark. elie -'ermd soungyr tiian in the room, enm 
her former efiilddike eeiuc-ion .‘■riwd to f. r.e come ha'k. He 
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could *re •lie lool^m? at Inm ujih a nanc cuno^it), ai if 
»Iir \tantcd to pet clo«er to Inm, to uiider«tanJ this man vho 
hid oner loird her «o ardenll), so trnderl), and so lainl) Her 
ejes thanked Inm for that Io\e And he, too, recalled all that 
Ind haiipened down to the mo«l tnflinp detnl, how he had roirred 
ahoiit the eemeier), and how, in the small hours, exhaii«ted, Ic 
hid pone I ick to Ills home, and «uddenlj he felt ‘aJ. reprelting 
the pa*t A flame flickered in his soul 

‘ i)o )oii remeniher that niplit I took joo to the club’ ’ he «iid 
‘ ft was raininp. dirk ” 

Tlie flame in his »oiil prew Lipger, and now he felt a desire 
to talk to hrwail Ins life 

“Ah me’ ’ he siphed ‘ Wii o«k me about m) life Ifow do we 
Ine here’ We don t lue We prow old and fat, we let our«clies 
po One ilij follows another, life passes, drab and dinp>, without 
nn> striking impressions or ihoiiphts . The daj poes in making 
mone). the eirninps at the club, in the companj of card plajers, 
drinker*. 1 Iij*tercr« all of whom I dete*! Wliat sort of a life 
II that’’ 

' Hut )ou haic )oiir work, a nolle aim m life Veil u«ed to be 
fond of lilkinp abont %o«t liosprtil I was an odd sort ol 
creitiire then, fancying mi«elf a great pianist All joung ladies 
pli\ the piano nowada\« and I did too like cier^one el«e hut 
there wis nothing special al>out me I m a< much a piani<t as 
Mamma is a noicli‘t 1 did not understand >otJ then of course, 
hut nficrwirds in Moscow I often llioughl of ) on 1 never thought 
of anilhmg el«e What a jos to be a /em«l\o doctor to help 
fiifrerers, to «eric the people* Wliat a jos ' repeated Yekaterina 
Ivinosni rntliH»i3»ticiIl) ‘When I thought about )ou in Moscow 
jou seemed to me an idril lofts character ’’ 

‘'tirl«rs renieml ered the n Irs he | rodured with such sati«fic 
lion from hi« pockel* esrrs esminp and the flame in his «oul 
died down 

He pot up to po hack to the house ^^hc look his arm 
‘You re tie I>e*t person I hise eser known" shr r muurd 
‘We will see one anollier and talk wrni wr-' I’r m e in»- it at 
I am not a real pnnisi I am iinl r i ill t mns at m mvsrlf 
an 1 I will neser | la) or talk alw 1 1 i i m from f \ u 

Wlrn ihes reentered the Ihum «i 1 N«rt i -sw r ifr li^hled 
room ler fice lie frntirnfiil |•|elr^^I^ fit j.ljnrr 'he 

I e<lowrd on him he felt a I tile i nea«s I ut i 'lire i 1 im*elf once 
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Mfrr <if uiHxl, •Iioiitins lf» ilrncfs cofninj; C'lwanN him ‘"Ktri' 
to llic ffn-rlit!’ .Not a hunun I'Ul •oni'* licatli<-n fo<l 

•rrmrd to hf p3««jns It) Hm pfacijrr in tli^ town non «o 
rxtrn«i\p that lie never lnt{ a lir^atJiin? lie lud a coiinirv- 

r‘tale, nn<! two Iioii»ev m the lov*f*« had In* e)e on another, 
»Iil] more profitaLle Whenever liearJ, in the Mutual Crnlit 

5ociet>, of a hou«c ‘oon to l»c at auction, h^ v«ould enter it 

vith sc-vnt ceicninn), }ia»v llitbUrh all tlie loomv, quite lepard* 
|e<v of the half <}re«<eii women a^d clnlilren in them who looted 
at him in a«ioni«hmenl and terft*t’, tip with Im *tict on each 
thior, a*tinp* 

“Iv lhi« the «lud)? Iv till* a |,e«lroom? \nd what room i» ihiv?” 

And all the while he would hreallte fieavil) and mop fm |>cr 
•pnin^t Wriiw 

He hid mm) earev, Liit he did not ihrowr up liH po‘t av a 
/emMvn doctor, the prc) of av^tx^. h«^ dfired to get v.hat he 
could ever)where He wav now alwavs referred to a« “\onich.” 
hotli in Hjaluh and the town ‘Wheiev lonicli off to?’ or 
"■Hadn’t vve heller call in Aonich ' 

Hiv voice, no doiiht owing to the la)erj of fat around hi« 
lliroal, had hecome flirill and di«pO!ition, loo, had 

eliangid, he had hecome irntald'* ond diogreeahle While ei* 
amining lill Jiaiienls lie would cfim I "'e hi« temper, hang im 
palirnllj on the floor with Im «tich and exclaim, in In* unpleat 
ant voice. 

■ Kutdl) re»lrirt v ourself to aii***^'* to mv que«iiun« Hon t lalh 
unnece«varil) " 

He live* alone Hii life ih nothing iiilere«l« him 

III* love for Kitten wav the onl'- prohahiv the la«l jojr he ever 
knew during the whole of liiv «(*|oum in Itvalizh Hr pliw viiit 
at the dull of an evening and ih'o at i 1 1,. taMi nil I v him 
relf and hat 'upper He i* ilw i" " '••• I n 1 v Ivan the oldest 
and mo‘t re'jiccled of all th« 'luh Mivuni* The) bring him 
fjfitte numlier 17, and fverjofl^, the managing »tafT, the chef, 
the foolmrn. know hiv likes ami di'Iikn, and do their he<t to 
hiinioiir him, otherwi»e, wliicli fothid he will «oddenlv fl* 
into a rage and Mart knocking *tn the II mr wiili Iii» «lick 

During ruppef he occa'ionall) turn' anil j<iin« in ‘omc con 

‘ Wliit are }ou talking almui'' 1-1»^ ^ho * 

And if the ronver*3ti*m at the next table Miould liapfven to turn 
on the Tutkin', he B‘k» 
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THr MAN’ V^HO LIVFD I.V A SHFLL 

TJir jjwirt'men. fnrrlilM» L> ditLn^s on ifie outikirts of the 
»illape of Mif(>no«it*ho\r, decided lo «peni! ih-* night in a shed 
h'-Ionging to f'nAoft thr tillage elder Tliere were two of tlifm, 
han l\inic!i the irtrrinart *urpeon and ftiirhin, the high school 
leaclier Iiui Itanicli {mre a Mrange. hyphenated name CIiim<ha 
IIimalaiA), thr name did not »erm to «uit Inm, and eterjonc 
railed him <irn[h lit Ins name and fatronamie — Itan Irsnieh, 
he litril at a <tud fariri not far from the town, and was now hunt 
mg for llie rile of an outing m the fre«Ii air The high ‘ehool 
Iriflier [Iiirlin «|>ent every summer on tlie estate of Count P. 
and was reganle'I hy the inhalulanls of iho'e parts as quite one 
of llieni«ehes 

Neither of tliem slept Ivan Ivanicli, a tall, lean old man with 
n long rnoti«|aehe, sit outside the door, in the moonlight, smok 
ijig his pipe Iliiflin las inside, on the hay concealed hy the 
dir!kre«« 

Tliey wliiled away the time h> irlling each other stories Tlirv 
spoke of Mawa, the wife of the village elder, a perfectU healthy^ 
and hv no means uninlelligml woman, who had never been out 
of her nafiie village in her life '“he had neier «een a town or a 
railway, and iiad ‘pent the la*l ten veara vitling Ly her stove, only 
venturing out at night 

‘ Is It so very strange, ihoogli’" «aid Purkin “Tliere are plenty 
of people in this world who are rr«lu»es hy nature and strive, like 
ll r hrrmit-cral) or the snail, to retreat within Ihejr shells Perhaps 
this IS just a rnvnife«iation of atavism, a return to the titnea when 
otir fnflrt“ars Ind not yet I>ecoroe ««eial animals and inhal ited 
solitary caves Or jwrlaps «uch people are one of the varieties 
of lie I liman sjiecies, who knows' 1 am no rafuralist, and it is 
not for ne to altempt lo solve sich problems all 1 want to mv 
i« that peoj le like ^iarra are hj ro means rare j henomena W hy. 
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only a inonlli or two ago t!n-re rlirtl in onr town n collfapiic o{ 
mine, Belikov, a teaclicr of Greek. Yon mn=l lune heard of him. 
Jle wa*^ famous for ncrer .‘•lirring out of liis house, e\en in the 
best wealhei, without an umbrella, galoshe' and a wadded coat, 
ilis umbrella he kept in a ca.=e, he had a ca^c of grey '•uedc for 
Ills watch, and when he took out his pen-knife to sharpen a pencil, 
he had to draw it out of a case, too: even hi' face seemed to ha\c 
a ease of it' own, 'inec it was always hidden in his Itirned-up 
coat-collar. lie wore dark glasses, and a thick jersey, and stojiped 
u{> his c.irs with cotton wool, and when lie engaged a droshky, 
made the i/vo7chik juil up the hood. In fact, he betrayed a per- 
petual, irrejire=si!)le urge to create a rovering for himself, ns it 
were a ca'c, to isolate him and protect him against external in- 
fluences. I’eality irritated and alarmed him and kept liiin in 
ronstant terror, and, perhajis to justify hi' timidity, the riisgust 
which the pre-cut aroused in him. he always jiraised the jiast, 
and tilings which lind never had any existence. Bveii the dead 
languages he Innghl were merely galoslies and umhrellas hetween 
himself and real life. 

“'How heanlifiil, how .sonorous is the Greek language!' lie 
would .say with a healiftc expression; and hy way of jiroof he 
would linlf-elo.se his eyes, raise a finger and nmrmnr: ‘.An-thro- 
jios!’ 

“Belikov tried to keep his thoughts in a case, too. Only those 
eircular.s and iiewspajier articles in which sojnething was prohib- 
ited v>ere cornfindiensibic to iiim. When instnictioiis were eir- 
eiiialed forbidding school boys to be ni llie 'trec-ts after 9 {>. m., 
or an article was piibli-h'vl in which indulg'-ncf* in r,-irna! love 
was rondemni’d, i-veiything was eh-.ir and ilefinile for him- tliese 
things were jrrohibitcd oiice and for all. In his eye- permissitni 
and indulgence alv-ray.s sccnied to contain some doubtful elcrn'-nl, 
someiliing left unsaid, vague. If a dramatic society or a re.iding- 
room or a cafe wer'- allowri! to be opened, be Vvoiild slmj.e his 
bend and say gcnilv ; 

‘■‘It's a \cr\ tine thing no doubt, but . h’t’s hope no evil will 
eotnc of it ' 

‘‘Tfie sfightc-t infririgcni'-nt or deviation from the rule- plunged 
him in dejection, even v\hen it could not po--ib!y concern him. 
If one of Ins ccdh'.igii'-- wtr*- late for pr.iy<-r-, or rumour- of a 
trick played l>y sf,fne schoolboy-^ reaeficd ins car-, if a daritf df 
c/(i%re were seen late at nigbt in tlie comjiany of an officer, h'' 
vMtiild be profoundly agitated, rcpealitu: ronstantly that h'* v-as 



flfraii! jt ».nuM Irad to no poml At ll»c nwting^ of lIi'- Ir-aclim' 
council lie fairl) lornirnlcrf ti« mill IiN circiim«pecllon and «ii«pi- 
cion<, lii< o|iprc/ifn*i'oni and «up»rMion< (hpical of a mind rn- 
ri‘cd) tlic >oi;np; people in Loth tlie and l) 0 )j* «clit>oI« 

1>c!i3\p <ii»"r3ccfiillj, tnike a ierrilde noi*e in llir cla^? room* — 
»iippo*in;; llic aiit)ioriIie« gfi lo heir of il, lie liopcd no c\il i»c»uld 
come of Jt, and vouldn'l il liclp mailers jf ne expelled I’clroi 
from llie recond form, and ^eporox from llic fourlli? And vijat 
do ^oii lliinl. ^ Uilli Ins siphs and moans. Ids dark glasses on his 
Iillle, uliiie face- -a ferreH sort of face, jou knou — he managed 
lo depre«s us all lo «iicli an extent that x»e >ield''d. paxe Pelrox 
and ^eporox' low matks for I>eIiaxiour, had iheni pul in ihe lock- 
up, and, hnall), expelled Me Ind an old liahil of xlsilinp us in 
our /lonirs. fToinp fo i/ie rooms of a fe/fot* fcacAer, fie wouW si'l 
down and *aj nuiliinp. wiih a nalcliful nif After an hour or so 
of he would pet up and fo Me called this 'keepinp on friend- 
!)• terms xsilli one's colleapnes,* and it x^as oloious dial he found 
U nn uncunpental ta'V and on\v came lo sec us bec3u*« he consid- 
ered il his dul) as a fellow Icasher \\c were all afraid of him 
I'len tlie headmaster was Just ihink! Our teachers are on the 
whole a slecenl, inlelhpenl set, brought up on Turgenex and 
Shchedrin, and xel this mile of a man. will) his eternal umbrella 
and oxrr«hoes, managed lo ksep the whole school under his tliumh 
for fifteen jears! And not onK the *choo). hut the rnlire townl 
Our ladies gate up (heir >3lur«|j> prnatc tliratrirals for fear 
of his finding out ahnut lliem. the clergx were afraid of eating 
melt or plajing cards in Ins prs'ence I n*ler ihe influence of men 
like Helikos the people m our town lust hegim to he afraid of 
fxcrjlhinp The) are afraid |t» speak write letters, make 

friends, read !>ook*, help the |M>or. leach Ihe illilrrale 

han Insxich cleared his throat x- d to pieparatmn for some 
weights rennrk. Init fust he n lit hi> | >(>< and glanced up at the 
monn. nnii onls then s-uJ, m unhurnesl tones 

‘Quite fight A decent, imellipsnl set. reading Turgenex. 
Shchedrin and Ihickle and all those, and xet tliC) <iil>mitlrd, the) 
horo with him . . . nul’s ju*t jl ” 

•'lleliLox and I fixed in the sinir hou«« went on liurkin, "on 
the «xme floor, his door was )u<l .ijiosue mine, we saxs quite a 
hit of (ine niiollirr. and I had a pmix g<K«d idea of what his home- 
life xias like, ft was the same Mor) dressing gown, night cap. 
shutters, holts and har*. « long li*l of rrsinriions and prohihi 
lions, and the same adage- Ids hoj e no exil will emr of u* 
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Lcnlcn fare did not agree v.-ith iiim. but he could not eat meat 
or people might pay tliat Belikov did not ob=cr%c Lent. So he a!c 
pike fried in butter — it was not fasting but neither could it jic 
called meat. He never kept female servant.*- for fear of people 
getting ‘notions,’ but employed a male cook, Afanasy, an old man 
of about sixty, drunken and crazy, who knew how to cook from 
having served as a batsman some time in hi.s life. This Afnna-y 
xvas usually to he seen standing outside the door w ith folded arm- 
always muttering the same thing over and over again with a deep 
sigh: 

“ ‘All, there's a sight of them about, notvadaysl' 

“Bclikovks liny bedroom was like a box, and there was a canopy 
over the bed. Before going to .«lecp he alwav.s drew the hedclothc' 
over his head; the room was hot and slufTy, the rvind rattled 
again.'t the clo-ed doors and moaned in the chimney; sigh« were 
heard in the Jdtclien, ominous sighs. . . , 

“And he would lie trembling under his blanket. He wa^ afraid 
that some evil would come, that Afana.sy would murder him, that 
thieves would break in, and his very dreams were haunted by 
these fears; and in the mornings when we walked side by side 
to llie school, lie was always pale and languid a;id it wa.s obvious 
that the crowded school lie was .apjiroacliing was the object of 
iiis tenor and aversion, and that it was dista'^teful for him, a 
rcclu.se by nature, to have to walk by my si<le. 

“‘They make such a noi-sc in the clas'-rooius,’ he would “ay, 
as if trying to find an c.xpinnation for his he.-uine" of heart, it'.s 
quite disgraceful.’ 

“And wliat do you think? This teacher of Grcf-k, this h'-rmit- 
ernh, once nearly got married." 

han haiiicli turned liis head .sharply towards ilit; shed. 

"Vou don't mean ill" he said. 

“Yes, he nearly got married, strange as it may .sound. We were 
sent a new teacher for history and geograpliy, one Kovalenko, 
.Mikhail Savvich, a I kr.iiriiiin. lie brought his -^i-ler \'arva with 
him. He vi,i- voiing, t.ili. dark-coniplexioneo', v\itli fnormous hands 
and the -ort of fare that goc- v-. ith a deep voice; as a jnatler of 

fart he had a deep, liooming voire, as if it came from a barrel 

His sister, wlio vrns not so young, thirty or thereabout--, v»a- aho 
tail; v-.illowy, hlack-hrowed, red-chteked, sh,. u.'i-i a peach of a 
girl, lively and noisy, a!v>av,' Ukrainian song-, alv.a).- 

Lmghing. ()n the slightest provocation she would hurst out into 
a ringing lia-ha-hal 'Ihc fir.-t time vse heearne really acquainted 
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hitfi lirollirr nnd if I /im nol fnt*lakfn, was al oiir head 

nn-tcr's mmeth) |i3rt). Suddcnh, among tlic scicic, conicn* 
lional, dull traclicrs who maVc r\m going to Jiajties a dut), a 
new Venus rose from t!ie foam. fin»* wjio walked about with arms 
akimbo, Isuphetl, •ing. ihnc«! ... Sle sang with great feeling 
The Winds Arc lUowing,’ followring it with another song, th^n 
another, nnd s*e were alt charmed, csen Ilelikos. He sat l>e*iJe 
tier, and <ai<!, willi a lionejed smile* 

•“Tlie Ukrainian tongue in its swectne«s and deJighlful sonor- 
it) i« Teintni«eenl of the ancient Greek.’ 

‘The lad) was flatlcred, and began telling tiirn with sincere 
feeling about her farm*tead m the Gsd)achi U)eid, where her 
Mummie hied and where there were such pears, such melons and 
sucli pumpkins* I’umi>kms ate called marrows in the Ukraine, 
nnd they make a delicious bonheh with blue eggplant and red 
capsicum, eier so good, you know* 

"W e «sl round lier, listening, and the same llioughi struck us all. 
‘“Wli) ‘liouldn't these two get married’’ said the headmaster's 
wife to me in a low loice 

“ror som** reason e'cryone suddenly realired that our Ilelikov 
was a bachelor and we wondered how it was that we had neser 
remarked, had eompletely oierlsHiked. so iin]>orlant a detail in 
Ids life Wliat was Ins atliiiide to woman, how did he solve ihts 
iitil jiroblem for him<ctf’ We hid never thought about it l>eforc; 
perbips none of us could admit the idea that a man who wore 
over*hoes all the )ear round and slept under a eanop) was ca 
pible of loving 

"‘lie’s well over foft) and ♦he* ihirtv ' ihe headmaster's 
•wife went on *I think she would like him 

"Tlie tilings one den's out of slieer boredom in the provinces, 
the ab<urd, ii»ele«i things* \nd all Imau^e what uuglil to l>e 
sbiiie, never is done W hv whv did w* f«el we had to marr) off 
this ileliknv, whom nobody nnibi imagine m the role of a mar* 
Tied man? Tlie lievdmi«ter*» wife, the inspector's wife, and all 
llie ladies who had anytliing to slo with the school, brightened 
up, and artuilly berame hambomer. as if thev had at Ia«t found 
an t'bi^t *n life Tlie hesJriaster s wife i<M)k a l>ot m the theatre, 
and whom do we ItcholJ in this [•ox but \arva. fanning herself 
with an enormous fan, radiant happv and al her side Itelikov, 
small and huddled up. as if be had lieen extracted from his room 
with pineers I mv«elf give a pirtv, to which the ladies ir*i<te<l 
on mv inviting IVlikov and kana In a word we »lartrd llr ball 
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rolling. The irlca of marriage, it appeared, was hy no mcan< di'-- 
agrccaljlc to \'arya. Her life rvitli licr brother was far from happy, 
they did nothing but wrangle all day long. I'll give yon a tyj)ic.il 
scene in their lives: Kovalenko stalks along the street, tall ami 
massive, wearing an embroidered shirt, his forelock tumbling over 
bis brow from beneath the peak of his capj a parcel of books in 
one liand, a gnarled v,-alking-stick in the other, lie is followed 
by his sister, also carrying books. 

“Tint, Misha, yon haven't read it!' she shouts. ‘You haven't, 
I tell you, I am absolutely certain you never read it!’ 

“ ‘And I tell you I have!’ Kovalenko shouts back, knocking 
with his stick on the pavement. 

“‘For goodness’ sake, .Mi.sha! \Vhat makes you so eross? It's 
only a matter of principle, after all!' 

“ ‘.And I tell you I have read it!' shouts Kovalenko, still 
louder. 

“And at home, whenever anyone came to see them, they would 
start bickering. She was probably sick of such a life, and longing 
for a home of her own, and then — her age: there was no time for 
picking and choosing, the girl would marry anyone, even a teacher 
of Greek. It’s the same with all our girls, by the way — they’d 
marry anyone, simply for the .«akc of getting married. However 
that may be, Varya was beginning to show a marked liking for 
this Belikov of ours, 

“And Belikov? He visited Kovalenko in the same way that he 
visited the rest of us. He would go to .see him, and sit s.iying 
nothing. .And there he would sit in silence, while Varya sang 'The 
W'inds .Are Blowing,’ gazing at him from her dark eyes, or .sud- 
denly breaking out into her ‘ha-ha-ha!’ 

“In alTairs of the heart, e.sfiecially when matrimony involved, 
suggestion is all-jiowerful. Fveryone — his colleague^, the ladies 
— began as.-uring Belikov that he ought to marry, that there was 
nothing left for him in life but marriage; we all congratulated 
him, uttering \^ilh solemn tounleuance^ \arious cnmmunj>Iaces 
to the cflect that marriage uas a serious step, and the like; 
beside,-;, \'nrenka by no means plain, .she might even be 
considered hamlsome, and then she was the daughter of a council- 
lor of state, she liad a farmstead of her own and, sii|[ more irn- 
port.ant, was the firs! woman nlio luul e\er treated him with affec- 
tion. So he lost his liead and jversuaded himself it was hi< duly 
to marry.’’ 
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"Tliil »*ai llir momfni to lake liis umLrcIh ami otcMhoes 
nvra) from hirn ' ’ put in Iian hanich 

"All, lilt tint priurtj Ift If impo«»il)lr' Ilo placed Varenka's 
I Iintoprapli on 1 im de'k, krpi rominp to me lo talk about Varenka, 
fimil) life, and llie rrriou»ne«a of marnapr, t^rnt oftrn to tlie 
Kn^a^rnkn«, but did not clianpe hia »a) of lump in the least 
On tlie conlrarj, tlie dm<ion lo mirr^ rcemeil to iia\c a painful 
rffrct on liim lie pren llimner, filer and aeemed to retreat still 
further into his aliell 

“ ‘I find \ an ara Sumhna an apreeihle pirl,* lie slid to me with 
Iiii faint, crooked smile, ‘and eserv man ou-lif lo pel married, I 
kn'm, hut it's all so sudden >nu know One must think ’ 
‘“W hit’s there to think about’ 1 ansuered ‘Get married, 
that's air 

'“jSo no, marriape is a serious ‘tep, one oupht to weipli one’s 
future duties and rrsponsilulilies first «o's lo make sure no 
eiil isill come of it ft worries rue so. 1 cin'l «Irep at niplit 
And to tell )ciu the tnitb I am somewhat alarmed— the} 
ha\e such a slranpe wav of ihmkmp *he and her brother, their 
oulloik, }ou know, IS so stranpe, and then slie is so spnglitl) 
Siipposinp 1 marr) and pet mined up in someilunp ’ 

‘And he put off projosinp to ler inttinp it oil from day to 
da}, mueli lo the di<ippointm<ni of ihe headmasters wife end llte 
otier ladies, hr kept weipliinp his future duties and re«ponsi 
liililies, walkinp out with \arenka almost ever) da) prohabty 
thinkinp the situation demanded it of him and coming to me to 
di‘cu*s familv life m all Us asjeeis \en likelv he would have 
proposed in the end conliaclmp another of those stupid unneces 
sir) marriipes, which are made I ere h) Ihe lloii'and out of 
sheer Ixirrdoni and for want of somelhinp l»etier to do if etn lo 
ioi$rt!iie/ie SlanJal had not siid Irnlv ! r k » ui I m i«l tell vou 
that \arrnVit 1 roll er Koval nk (al < xitnriid a hatred fur 
Itelikov from the ver) first da) of iheir acquaintinee and could 
never stand him 

‘* *I can I un lersland )ou,’ I e would say, shnippmp his should 
ers, ‘low ran you tolerate tlai sneak of a mm that rntip’ flow 
can )oii live here, pentleroen’ TJie atm 'j I ere is «iinirp. pois 
onous Ilo vou call vour»el>es leafier* pue* ' Vui re notfi 

inp lut a pack of plarr'li«ntrr« ^our * h *ol i« nnl a temple of 
science, hut a charitable instituti n then * a « cklv smell about 
It. like in a poheeman s booth %o nv fiieiid* 1 »han t l-e Ion* 
with )0U 1 1) l>e pomp back lo mv lartrsteail to card rravfish 



and t»;nch the Ulrrainian lad?. Ye?, j'il po away, and you may 
.ttay with your Jiida.?, and he damned to him!’ 

“.Another time he would roar with laupliter fir=t in a dof-p hn'<. 
and th'*n in a .«hrill soprano till the learc eainc to his cyc«. 

“‘Why doc? he sit there? What docs he want — sitlinp and 
staring?’ 

“lie gave Belikov a nickname of hi? own: vampire-?pidcr. 

“rs'nturally we avoided mentioning to him that hi? .‘^i'ter wa? 
ahoul to marry this ‘spider.’ When the headmaster'? wife hinted to 
him that it would he nice to .?cc his sister settled riown with ssich a 
solid and resjyectcd person as Belikov, he knitted Ju’s hrow ? and ?aid; 

“ ‘It's none of rny hu?iness. She may marry a ?nnkc for nil I 
care. I’m not one to meddle in other jieople'.? affairs;.’ 

“Now, hear what happened later. Some wag drew a caricature: 
Belikov in hi.? overshoes, the end? of hi? trou'cr? turned up, hi? 
umbrella open over his head and Varya Avalkirig nrrn-in-arrn ^vlth 
him; hencalh the drawing there was an in?erij/tion; ‘The An- 
ihrojio? in Love.’ The c,Vf>re?<-ir)n of hi? face, jou ktiow, wn« very 
true to life. The arli't mu?t have sat up .?cter;il riighi? over his 
work, for the teachers of both the school?, the girl?' and ih'- hoy.?’, 
and of the ?eminar\% and all the town officials received a copy, 
Belikov received one, loo. The caricature had the mo-.t depre«?i!ig 
effect on him. 

“One day we went out of the home togetlmr, it hajjpened to he 
tiie first of May and a .Sunday and the whole ?eiioo], (lupil? and 
master?, were to meet in front of the school and walk to a wood 
out?ide the town — well, we went out, he looking '.'-ry green .'ihoiit 
the gills .-ind a? Mack a? thunder. 

“ ’Whal cruel, malicious p''opIe ih' r*- are iri th'- world,’ he 
said, and liis lip? quivered. 

“1 could not helji feeling sorry for him. Me v.al'u'd on. wh'-n who 
should we see hut Kova|en{:o riding a hicycie, followed J)y \'aren- 
ka, ni?o on a hictcle, panting, red-faced, hut very jolly and hajtpy. 

“ 'We il he tliere before all of \ou!’ ?lie Kri'-fk 'f-n’l it a gloriou? 
day? Vomlerfiil!’ 

“lliey Were soon out of ?igfi!, Mr Ikdikov, no lont'cr green 
hut deathlv jKilc, was strurk <hmih. He slo{)pe<i and ‘-lar/d at me. 

“ ‘What c.an the meaning of tin? he?' he a?ked. ‘Or <!o rnv tje? 
d'teire fne> !> it jirojier for schoolte.-irhers and women t,, ride 
birr elf' ?’ 

'■'There'-, nothing improp' r ahotit it,' f ^rjid. ‘Wiiy ^liouid.u't 
they ride bicycle.;?’ 
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“ ‘Ihit It i« iii'ulTfriMc** h«* criH ‘Hon can joii talk like tliat’’ 
‘Tlie •Iiock he hat! recenej vraa loo preat, relu«inp to pr> any 
further, lie lurned hnme\%ardi 

‘*\1I tlie neat <la) he kept ncraou^ly ruhbinR Jim JianJs topetlier 
anil rtartinp, and )oii cotihl !>} his face that hr was not well 
He left school frfore lessons were oaor — a ihini: he Ind never 
done before And he did not eal ana dinner Towards evening 
he dre«*ed warinh ihouph il was A real summer da), and shuffled 
off to the Kovalenkos \arenka was not in, hut her brother was 
‘“Take a seal, please,’ said Kovalenko coldl), kniltin" liis 
l>rov»s, he had ]ti<t pot up from Itis afternoon nap, his face was 
•till heavy with sleep, and he fell awful 

“After sitlinp in silence lor al>out im minutes. Helikov hepan 
“’I have come In relieve mv mind I am very, very unhappy 
A certain unknown lampoonist lias made a drawinp in vrhich he 
tidieules me ond a certain other (>erson near to us hotli I consider 
It nn duly to assure vnu that it is noi mv fault 1 have done noth* 
inp to pive prounds fur 'Ucli ndiruh on the contrary, I have he 
hii ed like a ijiotouph pentlerntn all the time 

“Kovalenko «3t silent and lowennc After a short pause Ddikov 
vient on in Ins low plaintive voice 

‘“And there*! somelhinp else I have to »3v to you I am a 
veteran and you are onlv Irepuminp vour career and it is my 
duty as an older colleapue of yours to warn you ^ou ride a hi 
cycle and this is a hiphty reprehensible ainiisement fur one who 
aspires to educate the y oung ‘ 

’ liv asked Kovalenko m liis shep lia*s voice 
“‘Does It reipiire explanaiiun Miklml '^avvich I shotil 1 have 
ll niiphi It WHS srif-evidrnt If the roiMer is to po about riding a 
bicycle, tl ere is nolhinp left lor tie |upi}s but to walk on their 
heads And since no cirevilar {ormiil lu tlu' iu« lien i'*ucd it 
IS wrong I was a*laundej volu liv I nurlv fjiiilcJ when I saw 
your si«tcr A yoiinp lady on a bicycle — pre[K>«tcrous' 

* 'U hat exactly do you want from me 

“*I onlv want to warn you, Mikinil Savvich \ou are young, 
vou have your life l>efore you, you mu'l l>e very, very careful, 
and you are so reckless, so vers recklc"* \ lu po about m etn 
I roiderrd «hitl‘, are conMantlv seen carrvin,. all sorts of l>o<jk! 
ale'll t the slrrcLs an I now this t irveir fl r fan that vou and your 
SMfer I tve l>een «een n<l/ng birsclev will l-e nade known to ih* 
hcidma‘lcr, it will reach lie patron* ears \nd that s no 



‘“It is no man's bu‘-inc£=: uhoihor niv ‘;i‘-lcr ami I riiii* bifnclc^ 
or not!’ said Kovalonko, flii^’Iiing up, “And if jji’opfc Stic', their 
noses into my domestic and family affairs they can go to helf.' 

‘'Belikov turned pale and ro‘:c to liis feel. 

“ ‘Since yon a'^'nme sucli a lone with me, I cannot go on,' he 
said. ‘And I rsonld beg yon to be careful wluat joii s.iy about onr 
•-uperiors in my prc=enrc. The aulhoritieq mn^t be treated uitli 
deference,' 

“‘And did I .‘■ay anything rvrong about the aulhoritle'?' 
asked Ko\alcnko, looking at him uith haired. ‘I.eave me alone, 
Sir, I nm an honest man, and Imve nothing to ‘■ay to a per.‘nn 
like )ou, J abhor snakc":.’ 

“Belikov fidgeted ncrvou‘Iy and began ba^tily putting on hi' 
coat, an expression of liorror on his fnee. Never in hi‘ life had 
anyone .‘poken so rudely to him. 

“‘Yon may say what you like,’ lie ‘aid a‘ he {(a‘S'-d on to the 
landing. ‘But I must warn yon: sotneliody niay hate rnerheard 
ii«. and to prevent our conversation from le-ing misrepresented, 
and the possible consequence of tliis, 1 ‘ball linvc to report the 
purport of our conversation to the headma‘l'T ... its main point*. 
It i* my duty,’ 

“‘Wiiat? Bejiort? Co on, then!’ 

“Kovalenko grasped him by the collar and cave him a pu‘!i, 
and Belikov rolled down the ‘tair-, his gnlo‘h''s l.noekint: aeains! 
the slej)*. Tlie ‘taircase was long and ‘teep, but lie arriwd at llw 
bnllnm unhurt, ro"^'' to hi' fert arid felt the bridee of hi‘ no'f to 
see if bis gias'es t^ere unbroken. But ubile hr teas roiliii" iloviU 
the ‘lep‘, Varenica. necomparii'd In ti^o other I.idii'. frit'Ted tlu- 
jiorch; ihet ail thrrr ‘tood at the holtorn of tho ‘t.'ur-, looking 
at him — and for Belikov that was ihc Avor't of all his <^ufrerine''. 
He would a ':reat deal ‘ooiier Iia\e J/roken hi- neck, and boiii le;-*, 
tlinn appear in a ridiculoim light. Now th- whole town would l.now 
of it, llie he.admaster would be told, and probaiilv the p itron, too. 
And‘\Cio know- what th.it woubl h-ad to' .‘‘ora' one dr.Ui 

.another r.ii k .alure .ind tl woiibl e-id in hi- h or' t.i re-ign. . . . 

hen he got up. Varya rcrogni/ed him, and lookin," at his 
ridiculous face, his rumpled coat, hi* o\er-ho<>, without tie- fain- 
te-t iilen what had hnjipened. but suppo-inr tli.it lie rnu-t haw 
slipped, ‘lie could not help bursting out i.ilh h'-r loud ‘ha-hr'-ha!’ 

“This buoyant rc'onant ‘b.a-Ita’ was tin end: ih-e end of Ik-likov's 
routlin," and of bi" fartli!\ eviste.nce. fie .ne-.i r neiin Varenka. 
'lie- first thing he diii ’.then }.e got honi" -.vas to r^rnove 



jiliolof rapli from llie lop of Ms ilosL, llion lie lay down on lii« 
lieil, ne^er lo lea»e il. 

‘Tliree tla)s later Afanny came to o*k me uijrtlier lie rliould 
rend for tlie doctor, for Ms ina«ter **fls Leliaunp »er) «lrancelj. 
1 went lo ree neIiko\. lie was l)inp under hii canop), cohered 
fiy a Mankel, mute, lie answered tn) (]ue*tinns with a mono*)]- 
laLic '}es' or 'no.’ and not a word more Tlirre he la), wJnle 
Afana*), moro«e and frowjMn;r, slumped round ihc l>ed, hearing 
deep siph* and reekinp of spirits like a laiem 

“A month went I>y and j^Iilos dieil hieryjjod), that is to 
«a), the two schools and the seminar), went to hi« fiinernl. Now, 
as he lay in his coffin, the e«pte«*ion on Iiis face was penile, 
plea*inp, eien cheerful, as if lie were plad at Ia«t to he put into 
a rase wliieli he would nesrr base to lease. Yes, he hid achiesrd 
his ideal! As if in las honour the da) was cloud) and wet, and 
we all wore pa!o*hes and earned umbrellas Varya was at (he 
fiinenl, too, and sjirtl a tear when the coffin was lowered into the 
prase I base noticed with I Irainian women that the) mu'l either 
iaiich or weep, thes do not admii of any intermediate moodi 
“I mu'l confess that it is a prrat pleasure to hury Indniduali 
like iielikos. Hut we returned from (lie remetery with Innp. 
‘lenten* faces; none of us wished lo show our relief, a relief like 
tint we fell tanp apo, in clnldhood. when the ptownups went 
away and we could nin almut the parden for an hour or two en- 
joiinp perfect free<lom Ah. freedom' A hint of it, the fainte«t 
hope of atraininp ft. pises wmps lo our souls, doe«nt it® 

“tt'c retum'*d from the cemetrrs in pood spirits But hardly 
a week pas‘e«l before escnday life. Mrsk. faiietiinp, meaninplfss 
life, peitlirr forbidden in one circular nor sanctioned m another, 
re*tirned its u*uil course, and ihinps were no l.iuer tJian thes had 
been liefore After all, when sou r..nir I * think of it. thouph we 
fuse Iiiried Belikos. there ore still plrnis of men who lise in 
a shell, and there arc plenty as yet unl>orn " 

“Yes indretl,” «s;d fian fsanich as he lit Ins pipe 
“And plenty as yet iinlxiin!*' refieated Burkin 
Tlie hiph*eho<>l teacher came out of the 'hed He was short, 
eorpulrnl, quite laid, with a lonp Maek lieard rcarhinp nearly 
to Ins I>elt; two dops came out with li«m 
‘Wist a moon'" lie said, looktnp up 

It was past midntpht Tie whole of the ullape w-as si‘dile on 
lie Tij! t. the bmp Street e\|rndin2 f *T fise ser»Is or I v-rv 
tinnp s»a\ plimped ip ^ calm sleej , not a ‘ouiid not a 
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btir, it sccinrd incredible tlint nntiirc could be yo cnltn. When 
wc garc upon n wide village ptrcel on a moonlit night, with it-: 
dwellings and bayrichs and sleeping willows, a great peace des- 
cends on our souls; in its serenity, sheltered by the shadows of 
the night from all toil, cares and grief, the village seems genth'', 
melancholy and beautiful, the ver}' stars seem to look down upon 
it kindly, and there seems to be no more evil in the world, and 
ail is v.ell. To the left, ^eliere ibc village ended, strclclied llie 
fields; one could look far into them, to the very lioriron. and all 
was silent and motionless there, too, and the va«t plain was flooded 
with moonlight. 

“Yes, indeed,” repeated Ivan Ivanicb. “And is not onr living 
in towns, in our stulTy, cramped rooms, writing onr useless papers, 
playing vint, isn't that living in an oyster-shell, too? And the 
fact that we spend all our life among drones, litigious boors, 
silly, idle women, talk iioiwcn'c and listen to nonsense, is not 
that our oyster-shell, too? 1 eotild tell you a liigbly instructive yarn, 
if you'd care to listen. . . .” 

“I think it’s time we went to slecj»,” said Ihirkin. “Keep it for 
tomorrow.*’ 

Tiicy went to the shed and lay down. 'I’licy snuggled into the 
hay and began to doro when a light footstep was lieard outside. 
•Somebody was walking about not far from the shed; a few steps, 
then a stop, and then again the liglit steps. Tlie dogs growled, 

“Il'.s Mavra having a walk," said Burkin. 

The steps u'crc heard no more. 

“To have to look on and listen to piople lying," said Ivan 
Ivanicb as he tiinicd on his side, “and then to he callcfi a fool 
for tiileratirm all tho-^e lic'; to *.ualIo« iri'iills, hurniliritiDn-, not 
dare to speak np and declare yourself on the side of hone<;t, fre^ 
men. to lic yourself, to smile, and all for the sake of a mist of 
bread and a snug corner to live in. for the sake of some miserable 
rank- -no, no, life !■= inloi<-rah!e!'’ 

‘Tliis is rpiite aiiotlier theme, I\-an Ivanicli,'' ^aid tin- school- 
m.Tster. “Let's' go to sfl-pj).” 

In ten minutes Burkin rvas asleep. But Ivan Irariielt kept sieli- 
irig and tossing on the hay; then he got up, went out again, 
and -ilting dm-.n h\ tli“ door, lit his pipe. 

go- 



coo‘;EnFnRii:s 

TIk* fkj liad Itfrn fotrrfJ with rain clouds c\fr sincr Uie carl)* 
mornins;; it ua< a ^iiM <ia\. root and dull, one of tliose mutf 
di)$ \«lirn llir clouds liatc long been lowering oserliead and >ou 
Veep lliinVing it is ju*t going to ram. and llie rain Iiolds ofT, 
Itan Ts.snicli, tlie xeterinar* *urgenn. and niirlin, the Ingli ‘cliool 
teselirr, had V3lVe<l till tliex Here tired and the t*3) oxer the 
field* *eeme«l endless to them har ahead the) could ju*t miVe 
out the xtindniill of the sillage of Mironosit‘Voje, and s»hat 
looked like a range of lov lull* at the tiplit esteoding srell Lc* 
xond the xilhge, nnd the\ |>oifi knew that tin* range xias reall)' 
liie hsnV of the rixer, and tint further on *«ere meadnus, preen 
s*illoH tree*, fotinlr)-e»fates. if ilies were on the top of the«e 
hill*, the) knew thei would »ee the «ame boundless fields and 
triegraj h po<t*, ami the tram like a erawlinp eaterpillar m the 
diManee, while in fine wenlher even the t.iwn would 1* sisiLIr 
On this still da), when ilr whule .f nature seemed tindlx and 
pensixe, Iian Itsnich and llurVin fell a «urgc of lote for this 
plain, and thought how rvt ard leauttful tleir mimtn was 
“Tlie la*t time we itased in 1 Ider I*r k •!» « liiii ‘aid Durkin, 
“joti «aid jou had a riors to itlj nie 

“Ye* 1 winted to (ell )oti tie itor) of mv hrolher 
Ixan Ixanidi took a <W|» breath and lighted his pijve as a 
preliminirx to hi* narratite, lut ju't th»n the ram eame Fixe 
minute* Isier it was eowmg down tn torrents and nofxvle could 
FIS when it would stop Iran Isanirh and Durkin stood ‘till. lo<t 
in ihi'i gl f Tlie do"* alreads Foske*! »! miI with drooping tails, 
psrm- at them wMllulh 

“We nu*f Its and fird •lellrr” raid Durkin l^et’s go to 
Alekhin's It's r^iiite near ‘ 

“CoTTC on. then ” 
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Hir l-f'iiiIftjiM IVlapr)4 )ooLin^ \rt) *of[ anJ ffrlicatr Ijrouplit 
loKrl« nn<l »f>ap, anJ AlrLIim and lii» pif'ti frt oIT for llie 
1 alliin^ 

‘ It » a long timr jinrc I liij a Iip »ai<l, taking olT 

IiM cldtiir* )(ni trr I I i»p a ni«’ liatliing f laco n> fatlrr 
lia 1 It I mil, 1 lit foincliow I nr\cr wm |o prt timr to waih ” 
Hr »3t on tl p »lrj) Foajnng In* long locks anJ 1 is reel, and 
all round liim lliP I'atcr vas l>rown 

‘\rs. joii rpriiinl) ” rrmarlrd Isan Isanicli mtli a fignif 
leant plinrp at Ins {io<la firail 

*"It* a long tiinp siner I Jiad a va*fi *' rrpratPil Alcklnn, 
sompi^lint abaOrd and Ip ‘ojipiI Inmspll again and now the 
uatrr W 1 S dark 1 lup likr ink 

lian hanicli prriprgrd ffom (Iip slipd, *pla<fipj noi'il) into tlip 
skater, and Ipgan swimming lipnpalli (Iip rain ‘grrading Ins arms 
widp, rnaking wasrs all round Inm anl tliP wlnte walrr IiIips 
rocked nn tliP vaips Iip tnadp He swam into the scr) midJIp of 
tlic ri'pr and lliPn dupJ a nmmpnt later came up at anollicr place 
and swam furllipr duing run«tatitl> and trying to loucti llie 
bottom “Alt ni> OckI,’ Iip kp|( eiclaiming :n Ins pnjo>mpnl 
“All, mj God " He swam up to ilip mil), had a little talk hitlj 
romp ppasanli llipfp and iiimpd hark hut wlirn he got to the 
middle of lljp riipr he floated holding his fare up to the rain 
Iliirkin and Atekhin were lirp'opil and readv to go lut he went 
on swimming and diiing 
“God’ God’’ lie kpft Ptclaiming Dear Cod' 

‘Gimp oui'" Iluikin shnuteil lo him 

TIiP) went hack to the houu* \n I nis after the lamp was lit 
in the great drawingroom on the u{ per Hoor am] Ilurkin and 
l\an lianicli in silk dressing gown^ an<l warm <Iip|>prs were 
seatpil in armchairs wIhIp Mrkl n w») 1 sn I mled paced 
tie room in Its new fr »k < mi tu. ihe w irmth the eteanli 
ness, I df) clothes and comfortalle slipjers while the fair 
IVIageja smiling Iienevolentlj, •tpp|*p«l nni«p!p»slc oier the 
car{et wiih her Ira) of tea and jrpsprsp* did Iian Iianicli 
cmi srk iij<n Ins sirn lie aneirnt dames soung ladies and 
militan genilmcn lofkmg down at lien «p\prplv from their 
gilleil frames as if ches loo were li'tcninp 

* TJ ere were two of us I rolhers le l^e-an “Han lianich (roe) 
end ns I roller Nikolai Ivanich Iwo years sounger ihan ni'self 
1 went in f r learning and hecarre a sclrrmarv surgeon I it Ni 
kolai started working in a posrrnment office when le was onlv 
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l)j »j>rin"* liratl >*ai fulJ o! ti«iOny o! gari5fii [sth*. Ilo^prs 
/tmt, nr‘fin^ hoxf*, nr}>j*onJ«. and al] lhat soil ol tlim? TIir*e 
'I'liitM iliUrfrd ncctjrclm;; lo tijr adtrrlKrmtnls Jk* cam'* afrni», 
Inil for *■>111'' rfi«on piio»clrrr\ I*u«!irH imanaM) figurrj in llirm 
Hr could not | iclure to liim*clf a fingic c»lalc or {iic!urc«quc 
nr><>k that dill not )ia\c gou*«-I>rrr) liuifics in it 

*'*Connlr) life liaa its coR\cmrncr<,' ]ip vnuld «a} *\ou sit on 
tljc sc/andaJi, drinking lea, hiIJi }oar o**n JucJiJ floating on ihe 
I>ond, and c\rr)tJiinp iirnclls «) nice, and and tlie gooseberries 
rij>en on llie bii'lies 

‘Jle drew iip plans for Ins estate, and eser) plan ‘bowed tbe 
nine features a) tbe mam te«idenee, li) ibe senants’ wing, c) tbe 
kitcben parderi, d) pno»eI>err> Lu‘lies He Ined tbriftil), ne\er 
air or drank Ins fill dre'wd an>low, like a beggar, and saved up 
nil Ins monc) in ibe lank He Iwcame terribi) slingv. 1 could 
bardl) bear tu Ionic at Inm, and whenever I give inm a little 
morie), or sent Inm a present on some liofida), be put llial awav, 
loo Oner a man pels on idea into Ins bead, lliere’s no doing 
an}tbirg wiili lum 

Tlif jears pa«*ed. be was sent to anviber pubernis, be was over 
fort), and was stilt resduig advrrti*emenli m tbe papers, and 
faving up At laM I beard he had marrietl All for ibe same 
purpose, to bii) himself an estate with goosel^crr) buslifs on it, 
lie married on ug!) elderl) widowr, for whom be had rmt the 
»lig!ite»t afTection, jii«t liecausc she had some mone) After Ins 
msrrupe be went on living as (briflifv a* ever, half starving bis 
wife, and putting ber money m Ins own bank oceount Her flrsi 
bmband Iiid i>een a |K)*trna*lrr and she was used to pies and 
Cordials, I ut with ber second hu<band sbe dnl not even get enough 
Mark bread to rat 5be I rgan to langui«b on lint diet and 
llirre jrirs later jielileil up her soul t« tM,j (If rnur'e my 
brotlier did rut for a moment run*ider himself puiliv of ber death 
Monev, like vodka mvkrs a man eccentric There was a merchant 
in our town wlio a'krd for a idatc of honey on his deathbed and 
ale up all Ins bank note* and lollrry lickets veilb (be boner, so 
that no one el'^' sboiiM get them And one dav when I was evamin 
ntg a consignment i f rattle at a lailwav 'lation a drover fell under 
the engine and I is leg was »evrre«l from bis N>dy Ur carried 
bin all 1 1 vxlv into the wailing room, a irrriMe sip! t. nn<l be did 
m ibmp 1 ul l>ep Us to look for Ins leg worrving all the time — tJjere 
were twenty ru! in m (be l>oot, and he was afraid tbev would }>e 
lovt '* 
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Irnlrrl jill ili'* (jf ifjr |»n«inl« ujili I inrl (iniir t>f yoih 

fljir} fj*iir<rit nml Jml n ‘fnic* h'-M on 

lin inrri' <li» •>(lrt nJnffi lir |>ru\ii{ <I luff a ptil of \f»Ika, nup 

! >0(111" ill II fliK hao llir ri^iit llnii" l<> <!<■ DIi. tlin*r IrrriMr 
iilf I 111'' lo(h) ll.r fii hmllorcl InuU |}j<* jm-irH lirforr llir 
/rrii'liii r»| M ''iilalu* fir Irltin^ pri/r on Jn' Janl, 

(•iniorroit, on llii* <li\ of tijoicin^. i»* trrit* ilirni to Inlf n }>ii) 
of toilLa, aii'l ill' \ •liioL anil ‘in" atul *li<iitt iiurrali, iiro'lcatKi" 
llii-fU'rlir' I'foK liini tali«n llin flti rfrwni' \n» improirrifiit 
in ill' runJilion', nn\lhiii" tikr* 'ilirl) or iiilrnr", tiriilop' lli'' 
ino't in'olriit con)|>la('rnr\ in a l•ll•<(an iNikolai lianirii, ((lio 
iuii lirrn afranl of fiatin^ an ojnnion of }ii< nun uiun lir tiai in 
llif piiirrrrnrn) Mrvitt hi' nox rotiiinnaiU corriir;. out xilii 
nMoin', III ill' (iio'i iiiini'i' fi il miniii’r i^liinlion i< r-triilial, 

I lit til" ]‘r<>j )r ail i» I i> III' I II >1 t< t rori oral j iJtii'iiinrt t i' 
an tviU lull in rrrtam ca'T' ii i' firncfictal and tinli'prn'alile ’ 
" ‘f Inox lln* |>ri)j'li’ an«l I Inox Iioh U> Irnl ilirm,' fi" «iiil 
*T1i<* j>ri)j‘ir line mr I ini' liii« to hfi ni» liiil' fmprr and iJi'* 
|>roji|p xill d(i xlnir'iT ( xani 

“And all tiiM. nuik )oii uiili a him jndiil^rrl •inijc t)»**r 
and i»fr npi»n in' irjM-aiid W* ilir |.«n!r\ or •jriljfi" a» a 
prnllriinn,' anil •»rin»-«| i Imi •inin /.r^ntlm ilm our priml 
f.itiirr Hi< a f'^'.idnl and nii iaifoi i •• niition > ddii r Hiir ten 
iiirinttK — ( iiuii'li I Him il o'L» m i ilii' «* d 'Uid n m »rrni'‘iJ 
III him a r<^oiindiiip di'ini^iii'h'd ami >n[ hoinoii' iiitix 
* init ll l* of and iml <d him ihil I wi<li li >;i-aL ] 

rliouIJ Mr In dr»rfii.r in \<iii ili« <1 nv "In h i mi o»rr tnr 
»n iho'i* /« X Joiir* I « n ii» hi ih«i* i»iifr \' xr wrrr 

drmkiii" In in thr rvcninp. llir <^Hik fmii^lil n* a full platr of 
riXi»<l rrnr' Tlir'r xrrr not pocr'rJirrm ' imn lit I i in >i \ ihri 
nmr fioni ill' ox n pardrii and x i »} I i I fn « fill I u-tir' 

hr had ]ilj:it''d Nik> In It o i I It k h ■ Im.* ml ; irnl 

at lii" piKOrlurriri m |> nful 'ilrmr for al Ira-t lnr miiiu!'-' 
5j>rr<-iilr'« xitli emotion lir |«ij»|>r«l a unclr p'Ki'rlirm into Id' 
ni<»ilii, darted at nm ihi* Itiiimfdiant planrr of a child xho h" 
at ia't pained <f a h»npe«ll«»r i ' ninl 'ill 

“ 'Hrliciow''' 

“And Jr fltr ll/fTi ptrrdllt r<|Natir. I'l Jiid o»«-i i^jin 
delifiou'' ^ou lr» ihrni 

“Tlir' vrfr lird and wnir i til i' l‘i •! k ; 'ii* Tf r lir 

xiilfh rljlr* l« I' drarrr if tn a lf<ii*ii<l o f-ri Irnd* } i*r 

Irforrmra rrall) ha{'|n ini'! cur xfo'c I ti •! » ' I t| u. nr 
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Imp, \\lio hail achii'vrd his aim in life, got wliat he wanted, and 
was content with his lot and with himself. There had ah\a\‘’ h a n 
a tinge of melancholy in my conccjilioii of human hajipinw and 
now, confronted by a liapjiy mat*, I was osemnne h\ a feeling 
of .sadness hurdcring on desperation. I'iiis feeling greir .sttimm'-t 
of all in the night. A hed was made np for tne in the lomn next 
to my brother's bedroom, and I eonld be.-ir him moving about tc't- 
Icssly, ever) now and then getting up to take a goo->berr) from 
a plate. How many happy, .satislied peojde there ate, after iill, 
1 said to nixseif. What an overwhelming iorce! Jn-t cmi-ider thi*' 
life — the insolence and idleness of the strong, the ignoranee and 
he.stialily of the weak, all nronnd intoletahle poverty, eramjied 
dwellings^ degeneracy, drunkenness, hypocrisy, lying. . . . .And 
vet peace and order apparently imevai! in til! lliosp homes and 
in the stroet.s, (Jf the fifty thousand inhahitants of a town, not 
one will he found to erv out, to proclaim hi' indignation aloud. 
W'e see those who go to the market to Iniy food, v.ho eat in the 
day-time and sdeeji at night, v>ho prattle away, marry, grow old, 
carry llieir dead to the cemcleiies. jhil we n-ilher hear nor .se^• 
lliose who snfl'er, and the terrihie thing' in life are played out 
heiiind the seene.s. All is ralm and quiet, onl\’ statistics, whieh 
aie ihiriili, protest: so many have gone m.nl, so many Jeuiels of 
dtink have been consumed, sr, many children di-‘d of malmitri* 
tion. . -And apparmtlv this js as it sjiutihi !>e. \pj»are)itlv lim-e 
who aie hajqiy can oidy enjov ihem'olve' ie i ,ui'>' the tmh.ippy 
hear iJieir burdens in sjlcrice, and but bo ihi' 'ileme l::ip(one'S 
woiibl be impo'siliie. It is a kind of nmver-.il livpiin'i-. fhere 
oiiglit to be a man iMlh a h.tiiimer behind the dour of everv itajipy 
man, to remind him l>\ liis emi't.inl kooii.' that ther<- are im- 
happs peo]>ie, and tlial liappv .i' he lom-elf m.i', lie, hf- v.it! 
sooner tir later slum him its claws, eat,i'ttoph>’ will overtake him 
"-sirkiits', poverlv, hiS' -niul nohoiK will s, ,• n. javt Ijo 
neither -ei ' tmr Insar- the mi'fotliines of other', lint fie-re i- ir» 
man v, ith a b.mmn r. ii,e loq-pv m.iti .ro--- on livinr and the |)etty 
vicis'itmic' of lifi- torn h him lighiiv. Id.e tie- wind in aii asp- n- 
tr*e, and .'.li i' well. 

"lha.t night I tinder 'tood that 1, too, vva.s h.ippv and conterit," 
■ ontinued Iv.in Ivanich, up. "I, too, Vvinh- out huntin'*, 

or at the dinn'-r table, li.we held foith on tin rti'a’ v.n to live, 
to v.or-hip, to tinina'ae th- fo-qde. f, too, h.tve ih darid ih.at vith- 
out kisiwh d;:e tk'-re e.'ti le in. lirli?. ik .t i dm itn.ri i- »s.,;.>f,tf, 
but tl'.al hare iit- ra.iy i- suflie-ent for tin- eurm-Km p-'op!e. f's-e. 



«1 irn »» a I lii'c *aJd, one cm*t p<'t on it, an) 

mure thin Mitlioiit air, Imt ive rnu*l itait ^r«, tint i< >«hit I «ii<1, 
and n ivi 1 n-h In the name of t»|iat mu*! tie i^ait Herr I\an 
Iianirli lonkei! an"ril) at I’nrLin "In the name of uhat nu't >se 
V ail, I fl«k ) oil ' \\ liai II their to I*e coii»i lerrd ( Dun'i 1 e in Mich 
a Inirr), the) irll iiie. eiei) idea malrriali/ei ;;ra(lua]l), in ill 
oMn tune. ISiil ikho are the) mIio «i) thi«’ NMiat is the {iriMif that 
It i« ju'l? Viii refer to the natural «»rd«r of llnti"*, to the lojric 
of fart*, lilt Booriliii'' to v>hal order, i*hit (o'lc do I, n Iivm", 
thinking iniltaidiial, rtand on the rdpr of a dilch and uait for 
It to le (rradtiall) Tilled ii{>, nr choked Kith fill, vhen I mipht 
leap ncro*s it or i uild a hrid,.e oirr il^ And apain, in the name 
of kKiI mii*t Kr vait' Wait. t*lien kc hue not the »trenplh to 
Ii\r, l) otiph liir v>r inii't and to liii Ke de«ire' 

' 1 left im hrutlter riri) the nett morning, an<! e\rr nnre I 
ha\r found lonn life iiitolrralde TIic (leice and order Kcieh 
on in> f{iirit*, and I am afraid to look into xindoK*, |>eca(i*e 
theie i« not* no sadder *{>erii»lr f if n»e ilian a hajij'i fatniK 
»eated around the tea table 1 am •dd and unfit for the ‘trupple, I 
am earn inrapahte of feelms haired 1 can onlv *iifTrr inKardI), 
and pur Ka> to irritation and anno>anee, at inphi m) head hiirni 
from the null of ih'iuphn. and I am unaMe to •letp Oh, if 
onl) I uere )oiinp’ ' 

liaii Iianich l>epin jiiciiv hi<k»»atd* and forward*, rrpealinp 
"If onl) 1 a*rre )mmj? Mill' 

>udden!i he Kent iip to \l>khiii and l-^an ( re**inp Tir*! one 
of liii hand*, and llirn the other 
“I’aarl Kon'tantinich,” hr said in implormp aeeent* “Pint 
ion fall into apallu. dun t )«>« let lour con«cicnrr he lullnl to 
fleejiJ While aoii are Mill aoiinp siron? fl«ine i) not le wear) 
of veil diiini: Ti err i« no *0(11 il n < I { | o n r oiipht 
there to l>e, I ul if there ii am »r»i*« r | urj »• iii life iluv *en«e 
and |mt|>o*e are to !>e found not in tmr oho haj>|iiii<-** 1 ul in 
•omrthinp prealer and rnore rational H» pooil’ 

han lianirli said all lhi« Kith a pleoii* im; I rinj *i i ’ i" 
if he Kerr n*kinp for •omethinp for hini*»lf 
Tien ihea all three *41 m then * ' 

finm I re another, and »iid n'thio,. 1» I • ' i i ! 

neiiler Ihiikm nor Mrkhm ft %* i n i i i i 

*1 >r\ of a j"‘">r rieik kIio » Ur 

peneral* an 1 fine ladie* kJ i «erme,l i i I 

Krre loolir'p down from ll eir pildetl fiai li 

tv 



much more intcrc'^liii.K to hear ahniil eieeanl pfople. hi\eK voTiif it 
Ami tlie f.ici iliat tliev were ‘.illiri" in a ilrav,iii"-!oom in s^lili-lt 
e\erMhin^ — tlie s^v/itlied chandeliers, llie armcliah-., lie* e.:rj«l 
on the floor- -jiro\ed that ihe jteople imw looking out of the fi.inii ■■ 
had onre moved ahoiil here, sat in the rhairs. drunk t'-.i, where 
the fair I’elaireya was now going noiselc--'!)' to and fro, Vvas hetter 
than any rtory, 

Alekhin was des|ierately 5-leefiy. He had got up early, at lhi<'- 
o'clock in tin; morning, to go ahoiit hi-- vvork on lim ("-t.ite, and 
could now hardly keep his r-yes ojten. Ihil he would not g,, to 
hed, for fear one of his guests would relate roniething intere^t!n'’ 
after he was gone. He eonid not he .sure whellier what Ivan 
Ivanieh iiad jti'-t told them was wi-e or jti'-t, hnl hi' visitor- tailed 
of other tilings Itevidc' grain, hay, or tar, of ihiiu;'' v^h^eIl Ind 
no dirrTt hearing on liis daily life, ;ind lie liked thi', and v^anled 
them to go on. . , . 

“W'ell, tiiiK' to go to hed.’" said lliirkin, getting iij>. “Allow lie' 
to wish yon a good night.’’ 

.Ah'kliin <aid good night and went rlownslair'- fo J/rs ow/r room, 
the visitor^ remaining on the upper floor. 'Ihey vwre allotted a 
hig room for the niglif. in whir'h were two ritirient In d'te id- of 
rarved wrioil, and an ivory rnieifiv in njie eurncr, 'I’here v,a>’ a 
pleasant .smell of fre-lily huimh-red sJii i-ts fiiun the wide, mid 
In i|s whieli tlie fait I’elagi y.i had made up for tie m. 

Ivan Ivanidi iindres-ed in silence and !,iv down. 

“Lord have merry on ns. sijnier.s," la* * lid, and covrred hi* 
head viitli the sln'ct. 

Th'-ir was ;i strong stnell of siah- tohaeeo from hi* pipe, v.hiih 
he [lilt on the fahle. and I’tirkin lav awake a long tune, \-,ondiring 
where the ‘tifiing smell e.ime from. 

'I III- Jain lajifn d on tlie window‘patit s all night. 
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Pnifilr t»rrf Irllin" ••iir unotlirr lliat a n'’Hrf*mpr Inij If^rj 
wn ofi lli^ Iiniinrna<lr a In!) n i!oj: I)milr» Dmilrifli 
Clitrfu Ind « forlni^Ii! in ^alM anil **a« afc»*ff>mr<! In ili 
an*! Ii*', li«> Inif an intrri^t m arrnal* 

I fom III* *'■^1 m \frn''l « i.iitilix.f ra/<- Ik* ‘ipfit of a jouriff 

Hofnin in a (iHjiir, f3«*in? alon;; tin* }'H)in'’m(Ii*, •li** na* fair 
nnil nn| '^r) till, aftr'f li^f troiiM a ulnic i-onpranian 

f«i|rr fir rnrouiilrrrjf Urt in llir inunirijiil farL ami in llir 
^ijtnrp rr^rral tiniM a «Ii« '‘hr ui« alnat* alorjr Kparin^ llir 
»atnr lo'Jiir, ami ifir (H>mrraniin al»a»« Irollnl ai }irf «tilr 
.NoliniJi |>nr*« >>lin ‘Ir *«j« and |>r«i»lr frfrrrnl to hrr as 

“llir ladi »tilli llir «?<>;!** 

“If ♦IirV Ijrrr Kiihotit lirr |iii*(>anil and **ithinil an\ fnrnd*,” 
ill'll);:) I Oiirm, “il Houtdni l>r a lad id^a to malr hrr acijiiatn 
Hnrr*' 

IJp »<a< not )pl fniU, lull liad a InrUr >rar-o)d djiiplilrr and 
Iwii •clin<)!lio» non* Hr Ind I*rrn lalkr^J into nurrvin" in la* 
arrond jnr at rolirfr. and )ii« >*ifr r a* )o< kril rrarH iKicr 
a« old a* lir *ia* '•hr m 3« a tail Mackhmwrd ^oman. rrrct, 
dtrnifird irnjKi^irTp, and, a* ‘hr «aid of hrr«rlf, a “ihinlrr '* 5hr 
a prni rradrr, omilfr«l llir ‘hard «i“n*** at llir rnd of word* 
in I rr piirr*. and rallrd I rr ind Ihmitri*' iralrac) i { Dn in . 
and llmifli )r •i*rrrtl» r«>n*iilrml I rr •tallow rsrrownirdri), 
an i doi*di, I r ('(Whl in awr of hrr and di«likri) |win: al I orrr 

II wa* I nr rirrr I' ltd fir't Iir^nn diTrnirr ar I I r wa* 

• ( #rn " r' i.f'-— <p »r»r!’i'<f.»|, fn- frti »•» 1 tr I o.n *' 't 

U wi 1*'T i'll I'r rr' rm la I. i-l 
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now coii-tanlly iinfailhfii! {«> lir'r. rmil liii*- v,'n« no iloul)! \%iiy 1 :*' 
‘■jioko .‘-ligliiiiij.ily <jf \soinfn. to Avlioin ii(‘ rcf(’trr(] a'- ihf ln'ii-r 
ran'. 

He con-'i^lcml that tlic ntnplo Ik- had ro'-i'h>'ii from 

Iiiltcr (■\f)<'rioiic<- riilillcd liiin to rail ilirrn ^(ilinlovf>r lie lihfd. hat 
\\itlioiil thi-' ‘’lowor raro" ho ronld not hn\o ovhlod a >-!ni'lo d.u. 
Ill- hfirod and ill-al in llto o)iiiij)ati\ of nifii, oi!)i 

ill' v.:m ai\,a\> ndd and ro-orvod, hiil fell qiiito at homo amotiy 
oornoii, and hiUMO o\aoily wlial to ‘-ay to thorn, anil Imw to hohavo. 
ho (oiild cM.-n 1)0 ‘•iionl in ihoir company ^\ithonl foolint: tho 
‘■lij'hto-t aukv.ardtio'-. Tltoro was an cltisivo ciiartn in In'- aii- 
po, Irani o and disjiosition which .altraotod \‘.()rnori and canrht tlioir 
s j nipathios, Ifo [;now tins- and was hinoolf atlraoiod to thorn hy 
.‘■onio invisil)lo force. 

Ropoatod and hittor o\porionco Itnd t.niuht him lii.it roorv frc-ii 
intini.'iry, whih- at first iiitrodn'-iny s,|o}i pioas.'Uit ;.tri‘'t\ into 
ovoryday life, and ofl'orino itsoif as a oliarmino, liyiit a'h mttiro, 
imoilalily dciolojiod, arnono ch-ront poopio (i‘'[)0('i.iily in 
■Mo-'ow, i.imro lion aro -o iiro-idn\o .nid slow to mo\oi. into a 
prohfotn of <'\oo-si\o conqdioation loadin': to an intoloralily it!.* 
sumo situation. Ihit o\ory titno ho < m oiintorod an attiaolivi' tiontan 
1(0 foryot all ahoiil t!ii- o\porionro. ih<' do^iro for ]ifo siirpod lifi 
in Iiiin, and o\orvt!iin!,: sodih-nlj scrniid simplo and amiisin;'. 

Oil'- o\on!n". thin, ’..hih* ho was dinint' at tho ristnnrant iri 
till- [liiri.. tho !ai]y in tlio toipio r.irno strollin'' up and tool, a ^r.it 
at a noi'dihimi in'.' t.ildo, flir oNpiO'sion. ''ait, dri coifinr)-, all 
told iiirn tlia! she was ftom tla- nppor ol.osr- . liiat sJif wa- rn ir- 
ri'-d. tiiat slo- a' in Vait.i for liio fust tim'-, .alono and liorod, . . , 
‘ 11(0 liironnts of till' la\il\ of ni'»rals atnon” vi-itor- to Yalta aro 
yn.itls o\,iv>i.’orat> d. .md in' p.nd no io'i d to thoni, hnowirn: tli.il 
for til'' most p’‘rt tiny woro in\i-ntod hy p<-oph' who would oh-oilv 
fi.uo ir.'nsrri -sod liiim-idxrs. h.id tluyv hnoiwi Jioiv to s,> 'diont 
it. l!ul icn tiio i.uis '.>t <hiwn at a noi;dih'mrinv t.ildo a fo’.o 
\.'rd- ,iw.!t from him, t!ios<- s-torio' of c.isv lompn-ts, of o'l nr- 
'ion- to the ro.oonia.ins, (.inio foo f, to him, and tho s, ,i,jf-ti>.c idi-.t 
of a inis', transitory li.it'on, an affair i.itii a woman i.iioso ’,o;v 
ii.i'd'' ii<‘ did not {.now, -’ifid'nJc tool, spiji of id- tni'id. 

II- s'i'pp. 1 hi- fir -■> r- .'t th' pom* r.'tii 'ti, .irid wh'n i’ froil.d 
lip Jo liim, shonl, i,'*' f'-rffin'or .at it. Tho ja.m* rnrii.in yroisfod. 
fiiiro'. st'i.ii', his hi. cor .'"lin. 

d ii‘ i.id*, '’i.sr'on ;t iuni and inst.-nitlv !oi-i r*-d lor i'.** 

‘di'' >!>>■ ;i't hit',’ s’o s .(,h and Idn-ii-d. 
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‘ ^fa) I pur liint s l>f nr’’* lir unil un lirr r^'i of con^rnt 

oililn! in frirmJlv jmir.; ‘Ha\r '«>« I>rrn Jofip tn ^aha’” 

*‘;\l out fur ” 

“^\n'l I am (lnp''in~ out m\ »rconcl vrrk Iirrr " 
iNriilirr »j>oVr for a frv» tninutr^ 

’llir i!i). j.i«« rjiiirkl). ftn«l )«t onr i« •<) I.orrtl lirrr,” «!ir 
•jhl. not lookinp at I im 

“It'* llir iliKip In ‘lx its Imrtnp Iirrr I’lojilr nrtrr rnmplain 
c'f Ixirrildin III <.i J for»iVrn Ii'ilr* lilr IVUrs or /lii/ilra. Ixit 
n/rn fJrj (rl h rr lit 'Oh tfir <I«f/nr<*’ OIi. ifir rliut’’ Von’cl 
tliink llir)’«I roinr fri>n> firrnaiH to »i» tJir Iri*t of it” 

^hr laiiplinl llirii ilir^ Ixitli *»rnt on ritinp in »i!rncr, Iikr 
comj'lrir ‘ir uu«r« Uni ill. r .liniirr ih.t lift i!jr rrstitirnril to* 
prilirf, s n! rmluiL'.l iii.n lli* !• lit |r*liiii talk of jiroplr frrr 
and fonirniril, fur m it >* all llir *anir vlirre tlir) po. or 
»Int lliri talk alunit llir\ »lfo||r.| fllonp, renntkinp on tlir 
•traripr lipht n\rr llir »rn Tlir nalrr ua« a warm Irndrr |mriilr, 
llir troofili"! t on «« *iirlt « in i t»l<l«n •lni> TIrs •m) liow 
cl'ur it wi«. nfirr il' 1 it lu <.uf » t '1.) I rr hr wr« from 
Mii'cow, lliat hr w.i« rralU a |■llll<ll<•^l*l I ul wnrkrd tn a lank; 
ill'll 111* lii'l al onr liini- iiainr I Im im U to *\n7 m n J tiaalr pjw*Ta 
ciimjian), 1 iit had turn ii|« thr iha that hr ownrd Iwo hoiMr* 
III Mo'row. \ii<l fiotn h<r h. Iratnr.l ii,al ^hr had prowti lii> 
in IVirr*! iirp, hut had p I main.. I in ihr t..wn of **Iirrr *lir 
had hrrri liims two irar* that rhr wmild »tav anothrr month in 
^alla, and that j>rrliij»« hrt hiulan.l who al'o nrrdrd .a rr«l, 
wi’til.l |oiri hrr ''hr wa« ']iiiir tinahh l> ra| lain whrihrr hrr 
liiulun 1 waafl nirmlH-r of ilr .nlirmia ..ini.il or on ihr iKiard 
« f thr /rpulm, and wa* pirail« am'urd at hrrvlf for thia 
Iiirtlrr. Ciiros Inmrd that hrr namr wa* \nni ‘‘rrpnrina 
flirk HI hia own riHini hr i|.«iiflt al- nl h. r an i fril »iirr Ii" 
would r rrl J rr thr nrat »I»» I) w i* * > nJ )« Iv J r i.rn| |o tjf,] 
hr rrminiVd Jiin«rlf lhal oiiK a am i'll.. ft limr asn ‘hr had I^rrn 
a fch.wdpitl, likr III* own ilanphlrr. Irarninc hrr Irsmn*, hr 
rrinrti\l.rrr.| how rniifh ihrrr wa* of rhanrx and mn'fraipt in 
hrr liii"hlrr. in hrr waa of mnarr^m!: with n nran-rr— ii araa 
jm ! i! li thr fir*I limr in Irr lifr that -I ■ f Tin. I I rr»rlf alonr, 
and 111 a ‘iliiafion m whirh mrn «. ul I 1 .11 w |rr and walrh lirr, 
anl»!riklolirf allt)." tirir w n'l a m- i an ‘I .• roiild r'>l fail 
til d Ul 11'- rm!|r.! I r, .|rt • » ' I . n. i k I fin- prra r«r« 

“ \f il art iirrr’* «''mrtlijnp patlrtir aU.i I I rr,” lr llou'lt t> 

I iin-rlf B< Ir frll a’lfTp 



II 


A week had passed since the beginning of ihcir acquaintance. 
It was a lioliday. Indoors it was stuffy, but tlic dust rose in clouds 
out of doors, and jjcople’s bats blew off. It was a tliirsly day and 
Gurov kept going to tlic outdoor cafe for fruit-drinks and ices to 
offer Anna Sergeyevna. The beat was overpowering. 

In tlie evening, when tlie wind bad droj)ped, they walked to 
the pier to see the steamer come in. There were a great many 
people strolling about the landing-place; some, bunches of flowers 
in their hands, were meeting friends. Two jjeeuliarities of the 
.^mart Yalta crowd stood out distinctly — the elderly ladies all 
tried to dress very young, and there seemed to be an inordinate 
number of generals about. 

0^ving to the roughness of the sea the steamer arrived late, 
after the sun had gone down, and it had to manoeuvre for some 
time before it could get alongside the ]>icr. Anna Sergeyevna 
scanned the steamer and passengers through her lorgnette, as if 
looking for someone .she knew, and when she turned to Gurov 
her eyes were glistening. She talked a great deal, firing ofl" abrupt 
questions and forgetting immediately what it was she had wanted 
to know. Then she lost her lorgnette in the crush. 

The smart crowd began dispersing, features could no longer 
be made out, the wind had quite dropped, and Gurov and Anna 
Sergeyevna stood there as if rvaiting for someone else to come 
off the steamer. Anna Sergeyevna had fallen silent, every now and 
then smelling her flower.s, but not looking at Gurov. 

“It’s turned out a fine evening,” he said. “What shall we do? 
We might go for a drive.” 

She made no reply. 

He looked steadily at her and suddenly took her in bis arms 
and kissed her lips, and the fragrance and dampness of the 
flowers closed round him, but the next moment he looked behind 
him in alarm — had anyone seen them? 

“Let’s go to your room,” he murmured. 

And they walked off together, very quickly. 

Her room was stuffy and smelt of some scent she had bought 
in the. Japanese shop. Gurov looked at her. thinking to himself: 
“How full of strange encounters life is!” He could remember 
carefree, good-natured ■women who were exhilarated by love-mak- 
ing and grateful to him for the happiness he gave them, however 
short-lived; and there had been others — his wife among them — 
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rifr««i-< «/*rr in'ificw. afTrrlrtl, rii»r»l up wilh 

n ffnr «fnl ..f tjijitr lill, arnl ^jprr*«lon 

i.r • i> ifnt nJI tlm uat fiM jH»l loirmakins or p 4 *"ion, 
Imt »ori mur)i nuirr lli^n tlirrc lnfl l>mi Iho or 

llirrr Irmiifii) r«i}il vontrn o»rf fratiirr* n prrt! 

st'>r) r\[.rf‘«»toti [wtrn in o drirrminitioii lo wrin^ from life moTc 
lliin il nnilil (.11' x n • »> no longer in ll/rir fir»l 
irrational li'-j «•’ 1 ' m l» 'v and «*lirn f.Mro» fad roofed lo |fie<r, 

firniu u '< I in (nm nntiiinp Iml rrj>iil‘inn, and ifie lace 
Ifinmiifi^ III il.if iind'-frl'iifir* rmnndrrl fum of fl'fi »cjfei 
Hut ll'■re^)l'• iimidiii ml iv>K»ardnr«<of \(>iit)iond ineaj'eriencr 
nrrr rtdl nppsrrni and there naa a feelmjr of eniliarraa'ment 
in the ftliiio«p)i' re tx •.■nir.ine liid (11*1 Knocked fl! tlie door 
5 erpeirwn l) ) 1 li Milh llie do" ‘renied lo rrjnrd tlir 
nffair fla *iiiiii 1) n 1 ■ | iil i<r» xernm* n< if ^lie }iad iirrome 

R fallen viiman an atiitnde lie f mud odd and di*concertinp Ifer 
featiirra lenpiltrneif and di" •] e<l and ttrr fon^ liair Imnp moiim 
fulli on fitlier -id' f I 1 li "I a^ximird a (i<i«e of 
riedilition. Ilk) a ni'nimi xmi.r 111 x>iii< <|i<>iril painlinp 
‘ Jl 1*11*1 ripfii * 1 ' ' lid ) I II Hill nearr re«j-eff me an» more ” 
On Ifje lalle hi* 1 » in r nn h>i> <•lll<•t ml )iim*e)f 0 alire from 
il an) )>epnn *|ohI« r iim n \i !• ixi lull an fioiir |ia*vil in 
•iJenre 

.\nni ^erpearina na. 1 it 1 u 1 10, ntealins the ptinja of 
A decfiit. naisp amnian <vln had x««,> \ti\ J nit ..f life Tlie ••■Id 
ara eaiulle liirnin? 00 llo idd. M-iie<|» |,i jq, (,. / fare {>tji n 
Ha« ofmoiji lliai lier fiejfi w i% I'lva 

* Uli» rfioiild / ‘I'lji i»x(« ijji^ » 1 jxLi I I nroi ^011 dani 
know hJiic aoii’re «i)inp 

Codforpneme’ >}ir earlamied an I ) ' r eiex filled Milh 
leare “ Il'a lerrilde * 

"No need In xeeK !<• | •(!>* » l If 

"lion ran I iii»»elt' I m a Hirknl fallen woman. I 

de»jii*e tn\»elf And liwe n‘>t the lea«t llioochi of felf jiMtifiejiinrj 
It I’ti'l oi» hiidiand I haae ilereiaeal il'* fm«e|f \nd not onli 
now, I hue I dereiamp fn»*elf for eier lone M» lll|•^and 
i« no dull an hone*! wotlha man Inf lex a flniVe* I dorj'l 
know what Jl M fe <l ><~* at 1 m tlfne li,l } know le« a fliinkei 
1 waa orla Iweiit* wlerr i rnarrod 1 in ani J «<i« .letuiiird la 
Oir5’*iM. I warte<} »<>fneilnnc In-ler I » II rnt»el( il al there 
paM*t l-e A di'Tefent kirt I of Id' I wanlr.l f . I v*- 1 I tr I oa* 
Ititninp with rurio*il> kIiM reaef uiidrr<tand lhaf I jl I 



swear lo God I could no longer control myself, nolliing could hold 
me hack, I told my husband I was ill, and I came here. . . . And 
i started going about like one possessed, like a madwoman . . . 
and now I have become an ordinary, worthless woman, and every- 
one has the right to despise me.” 

Gurov listened to her, bored to death. Tlie naive accents, the 
remorse, all was so unexpected, so out of place. But for the tears 
in her eyes, she might have been jesting or jday-acting. 

“I don't understand,” he .said gently. “What is it you want?” 

.She hid her face against his breast and pressed closer to him. 

“Do belicv'c me, I implore you to believe me,” .she said. “I love 
all that is honest and pure in life, vice is revolting to me, I don’t 
know what I'm doing. Tiic common people say they arc snared 
by the devil. And now I can say that I have been snared by the 
devil, too.” 

“Come, come,” he murmured. 

He gazed into her fixed, terrified eyes, kissed her, and soothed 
her with gentle afTcctionatc words, and gradually she calmed down 
and regained her cheerfulness. Soon they were laughing together 
again. 

When, a little later, they went out, there was not a soul on the 
promenade, the town and its cypresses looked dead, but the sea 
was still roaring as it dashed against the beach. A solitary fishing- 
boat to.sscd on the ivavcs, its lamp blinking slccjiily. 

They found a droshky and drove to Orcanda. 

“I discovered your name in tlic hall, just nov.-,” said Gurov, 
“written up on the board. Yon Dicdcritz. Is your husband a 
German?” 

“.No. His grandfather was, I think, but he belongs to the Or- 
thodox church himself.” 

When they got out of the droshky at Orcanda they sat down 
on a bench not far from the church, and looked down at the sea, 
without talking. Yalta could be dimly discerned through the 
morning mist, and white clouds rested motionless on the summits 
of the mountains. Not a leaf stirred, the grasshoppers chirniped, 
and the monotonous hollow roar of the sea came up to them, 
speaking of peace, of the eternal sleep lying in wait for us all. 
'I'lic sea had roared like this long before there was any Yalta or 
Orcanda. it was roaring now, and it would go on roaring, just 
as indifTcrcntly and hollowly, when we had jiassed away. And it 
may be that in this continuity, this utter indifference to life and 
death, lies the secret of our ultimate salvation, of the stream of 
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.emenl towards 


life on our planet, and of its nc\«r ceasing rno\ 
perfection 

Side b) side with a \oung noman, who looked «o eTqui«ite in 
the earl> light, 'oothed and enchanted b> the «ight of all this 
magical beaut) — «ea, monntatn% clouds and the sa*t CTparue of 
t},e «k) — Guros told him«elf that, when sou came to think of it, 
eserjlhing m the world is beautiful rcalh, eser)-thing hut our 
_ ,i . _v. _ I . . _ 1 „ I- -},f of the higher aims 

probabl) — looked at 

them and went awa) And there was «ometliing m>=tenous and 
beautiful escn in lhi« The Meanier from Feodo la could he «een 
conung towards the pier lit up h) the dawn, its lamps otit 
“Tlierc’s dew on the gra^a, ’ *aid Anna Sergejema, breaking 
the «ilence 

“Yc« Time to go home 
The) went back to the town 

After this the) met everv da> at noon on the promenade, 
lunching and dining togrtlier going (or walk* and admiring the 
sea She complained of sleeple««ne«s of palpitation®, a«ked the 
same que*tions oicr and over again ahematelv ‘urrendcring to 
jealous) and the fear that he did not reallv respect her And 
often, when there was nobodv in <ight in the <(;uare or the park, 
he would draw her to him and ki«s her pa^^ionatelv The utter 
jd!ene««, the«e ki**cs m broad davlight accompanied bv furtne 
glances and the fear of di«co\erv the heat the «mell of the «ea, 
and the idle, *mart, well fed people contmualK cro 'ing their 
field of vi<ion, <eemed to have given him a new lea^e of life He 
told Anna Sergeyevna 'he was beautiful and 'eductive, made love 
to her with impetuous p3«»ion and never left her «ide while «he 
was alwavs pen«ne, alwavs lrvin«* to forre from him the admis 
«inn that he did not re«pcct 1 er that he did not love her a bit, 
and considered her ju<t an ordinary woman \lmo i every night 
the) droie out of Iowti, to Oreanda, the water fall, or «ome other 
Jeautv «pot \nd lhe«e e3Cur«ions were mvariahli a <‘ucce«s, each 
contributing fre«h inipre“ion5 of majestic beautv 

All this time ihev kept eTpectmir her hu band to amie But a 
letter came m which he told his wife that he was having trouble 
with Ins eves and implored her to come heme as soon as pos 
Slide Anna ^crgevcvTia made lia«t) preparation- for leavini 
“It's a pood thing Fm going’ she «aid to Guroi ‘It® ih<> 
intervention of fate” 





She left Yalta in a carriage, and he went with her as far as 
the railv,’ay station. The drive took nearly a whole day. ^Slien she 
got into the express train, after the second bell had been rung, 
she said; 

“Let me have one more look at you. . . . One last look. Tliat’s 
right.” 

She did not weep, but was mournful, and seemed ill, the muscles 
of her cheeks t^vitching. 

“I shall think of you ... I shall think of you all the time,” 
.she said. “God bless you! TJiink kindly of me. We are parting 
for ever, it must be so, because v;e ought never to have met. Good- 
bye — God bless you.” 

The train steamed rapidly out of the station, its lights soon 
disappearing, and a minute later even the sound it made was 
silenced, as if everything were conspiring to bring this sweet 
oblivion, this madness, to an end as quickly as possible. And 
Gurov, standing alone on the platform and gazing into the dark 
distance, listened to the shrilling of the grasshoppers and the 
humming of the telegraph wires, with a feeling that he had only 
just waked up. And he told himself that this had been just one 
more of the many adventures in his life, and that it, too, was over, 
leaving nothing but a memory — . He was moved and sad, and 
felt a slight remorse. After all, this young woman whom he ivould 
never again see had not been really happy with him. He had 
been friendly and alTectionate with her, but in his whole beha- 
viour, in the tones of his voice, in his very caresses, there had 
been a shade of irony, the insulting indulgence of the fortunate 
male, who was, moreover, almost twice her age. She had insisted 
in calling him good, remarkable, high-minded. Evidently he had 
appeared to her dilTcrcnt from his real self, in a word he had 
involuntarily deceived her 

There was an autumnal feeling in the air, and the evening was 
chilly. 

“It's time for me to be going north, too,” thought Gurov, as he 
walked away from the platform. “High time!” 

Ill 

Y'hcn he got back to Moscow it was beginning to look like 
winter, the stoves were heated every day, and it was still dark 
when the children got up to go to school and drank their tea, 
so that the nurse had to light the lamp for a short time. Frost 
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Iiad «et in \^7ipn the Tir't snow /all*, ami one pops for one’s fir't 
«lcigh nde, it is pleasant to *ce tlie itliilc pround, the hlnte roofs, 
one Lrcalhcs freel) and lightly, and remembers the dajs of ones 
)outh The ancient lime trees and birches, ulnte with rime haie 
a good natured looh ihcj are cJo«er to tfie heart than c>pre««es 
and palms, and beneath their branches one is no longer haunted 
by the memor) of mountains and tlie «ej 

Ciirov had alwass Ineil in Moscow, ind he returned to Moscow 
on 1 fine frosts da>, and svhen he put on his fur lined oiercoat 
and thick gloscs, and sauntered down Petroska Street, and when, 
on Saturda) e\cninp, he heard the church bells ringing, his recent 
journo) and the places he had \isitcd lost their charm for him 
He became gradually immersed in Moscow life, reading with 
avidity three newspapers a dav while declaring he never read 
Moscow ncw'papers on principle Once more he was caught up 
m a whirl of restaurants, clubs, bamiuets, and celebrations, once 
more glowed with the flattering consciousness that well known 
lawyers and actors came to his liou<e that he played cards in the 
Medical Club opposite a professor 

!Ic had believed that m a months time Anna Sergeyevna would 
he nothing but a vague memorv and that hereafter vnth her wi«l 
ful smile, «he would only occa*ionallv appear to him in dreams 
like others before her Put the monlli was now well over and 
winter was in full swing, and all was as clear in Ins memory as 
jf he had only parted with \niia ^rgeyevna the day before And 
his recollections grew ever more msHtent \\hcn the voices of 
lus children at their les<ons reached him in his study through the 
evening «lillnc<s, when he heard a ‘^ng. or the sounds of a mu'ic 
al ho^ in a restaurant, when the wind howled in the chimnev it 
all came back to him early morning on (hr j wr llie misty 
mountains the steinier from fwidisia the ki c He would jace 
u}> and down lus room for a long time smiling at his mcTnoric* 
and then memory turned into dreaming, and what had happened 
mingled in his imagination with wliat was going to happen Anna 
Sergeyevna did not come to bun in his dreams she accompanied 
him everywhere, like his «b3dow following him evervwhere he 
went \^hcn he closed lus eyes «he sermid to stand before him 
m the /le«h, «till lovelier younger tenderer than «tie had really 
been, and looking hack he «aw himself loo as letter than he 
had been in Aalta In the evening!, «he looked out at him from 
the bookshelves, the fire place the comer he could heat her 
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tlic rir-tlf. of fior ‘•kirl=. In llio he follo’.vf;<l 

v.orncri v.jlli lii'^ cyo';, to -f-c if there v.-crc any lil:'- iuT. . . . 

Jie hf'giin lo feel an ovorv.liclming ricMre to .■-liare his memoiif-s 
will) 'oincinie. llnl he conhl iiol bfniak of lii- al honif, anil 
otiLsidr; iiis lioim; who wa‘- there for him lo confide in? iVol the 
tenanls living in Jiis house, and certainly not his colleagues al 
the hank. And v.hiil was there lo tell? Was il love lhal he had 
fell? flad tiiere heen anything exquisite, jioetic, anylliirig irii-lruel- 
ive or even amusing ahoiil his relations v/ilh Anna Sergeyevna? 
lie had to eonlenl Ijimself with uttering vague generalizations 
jihoul love and v;omen, and nohody giie^sf-d what he mcanl, 
ihough his wife's dark eyehrow.s Iwilehed as slje said: 

“i he role of a eoxcomh doesn't ‘•nit yon a hit, IJiinitri. ’ 

One evening, leaving the Medical Clnh with one of his card- 
Iiarlners, a go’.ernrnent official, he could not refrain from remark- 
ing: 

“If you only knew what a charming woman 1 met in 'yalta!” 

'I’iie officiiil got into hi'- sleigh, and jm-l before driving off, 
turned and oillcd out: 

“Dinilri iJmitrich!” 

“Yes?'’ 

“You were riuile right, you know — liie ‘•lurgeoji was just a 
/ee//e off.” 

The<-e word*-, in themselves so cornmonjdaee, for some reason 
infuriated Gurov, seemed to him humiliating, gro'-s. What savage 
truiimers, what j/eojde! What wasted evenings, what tedious, 
eiTijii) da)-! I'r.'inlie eard-jda) ijig, gluttony, diunkenue-s, jjerpelual 
talk always ahout the s:unc thing. Tire greater part of one’s time 
and energy went on husine'-s that was no use to anyone, and on 
discu’--irig the same thing over a)id over again, and there 
was nothing to show for it ail Imt .a ‘■vunli'd, earlh-hound 
existence and a round of trivialities, ;md there was nowhere to 
e-cajie to, \ou might as well he in a m;id-house or a convict 
sellhmienl. 

Gurov lay awake all night, raging, and went ahont the whole 
of the next day with a headache. He slejil hadly on the siicceed- 
ing nights, (oo. ‘■illing up in hec], thinking, or jiacing the floor of 
his loom. He was cid; of liis children, sick of the liank. fell not 
(lie siighle-l de-ire lo go anywhere or talk ahout anything. 

V.’heri tin; Glirislmas holidays mni'j, lie jjackid lii'-- ihingw tell- 
ing his wife he had lo go lo ketorshurg in the intere-is of a 
certain young man, and .si’l off for the town of .S. To wliat end? 



lie liardly knew Iiim'elf lie onij knew that he mu't «« Anna 
Scrgcjc\na, mu«t ‘peak to Ler, arrange a meeting, if po“iLlc 
lie arrived at t: m the morning and rngaged tiic best suite 
m tlic Iiolel, wlncli bad a carpet of gre> militar> frieze, and a 
dusty ink pot on the table, ‘urmounlcd by a 1 eadlc«$ rider, bold 
ing lus bat in Ins raided hand The hall porter told him wliat 
be wanted to know von Diedcritz had a bou^e of bis own in 
Slaro Goncharnaya ‘'ircct It wa'nT far from the hotel, be lived 
on a grand «cale luxuriously, kept carnage bor«cs, the wl ole 
town knew him Tlic ball porter pronounced tlie name ‘ Dnderilz ’ 
Gurov strolled over to Staro Gotichamaya Street and di*cov 
cred the bouse In front of it was a long grey fence with inverted 
nails hammered into the lops of the palings 

‘A fence like that is enougli to make anyone want to run 
away,” ihou^lit Gurov looking at the windows of the bou'c and 
the fence 

He reasoned that ‘incc it was a holiday Annas bii>band would 
probably be at home In anv ca*e it would be t3ctlc«s to embar 
ra«s her by calling at the liou«c And a note might fall into the 
hands of the liudiand and bring about cataMrophe Tlic be<t 
thing would be to wait about on ibe chance of «ecing her And 
be walked up and down lie «lreet hovering in the vicinity of 
the fence, watcliing for his chance \ beggar entered the gate, 
only to be attacked by dog' (hen an hour later the faint vague 
sounds of a piano reached bis ears Hiat would be Anna Ser 
geyevna playing Suddenly the front door opened and an old 
woman came out followe«l by a familiar while pomoranian 
Gurov tried to call to it but his heart beat violently and in I is 
agitation lie could not remember its name 


He walked on, baling the pro fence more and n 
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, there's adventure for you! 


“You and your lady with a dog . . 

See what you gel for your pains.” 

On his arrival at the station tliat morning he had noticed a 
jajstcr announcing in enormous letters the first performance at 
tile local theatre of The Geisha. IJemcmbcring this, lie got up and 
made for the theatre. 

“It'.s highly jirohablc that she goes to first-nights,” he told 
himself. 

The theatre was full, ft was a typical provincial theatre, with 
a mist collecting over the chandeliers, and the Ct'owd in the 
gallery fidgeting noisily. In the first row of the stalls the local 
dandies stood waiting for the curtain to go up, their hands 
clasped behind them. There, in the front scat of the Governor’s 
bo.v, sat the Governor’s daughter, wearing a boa, the Governor 
himself hiding modestly behind the drapes, so that only his hands 
were visible. The curtain stirred, the orchestra took a long time 
tuning up their instruments. Gurov’s eyes roamed eagerly over 
the audience as they filed in and occupied their scats. 

Anna Sergeyevna came in, loo. She seated herself in the third 
row of the stalls, and when Gurov's glance fell on her, his heart 
seemed to slop, and he knew in a flash that the whole world 
contained no one nearer or dearer to him, no one more important 
to his happiness. This little woman, lost in the provincial crowd, 
in no way remarkable, holding a silly lorgnette in her hand, now 
filled his whole life, was his grief, his joy, all that he desired. 
Lulled by the sounds coming from the wretched orchestra, with its 
feeble, amateurish violinists, he thought liow' beautiful she was . . . 
thought and dreamed. . . . 

.■\nna ScrgeycMia was accompanied by a lull, round-shouldered 
young man with small wdiiskcrs, who nodded at every step before 
taking the scat beside her and seemed to be continually bowing 
to someone. This must be licr husband, whom, in a fit of bitter- 
ness, at Yalta, she had called a “flunkey.’’ And there really was 
.something of the lackey's servility in his lanky figure, his side- 
whisker^. and the little bald sjioi on the toji of liis head. And 
he smiled sweetly, and the badge of some scientific society gleam- 
ing in his buttonhole was like the number on a footman’s 
lircry. 

The husband went out to smoke in the first interval, and she 
was left alone in her seal. Gurov, who had taken a seat in the 
stalls, went up to her and “aid in a trembling voice, with a forced 
smile: “How d’you do?” 




“Yoli must go away," went on Anna Sergeyevna in a wl)isj)er. 
“D'you hear me, Dmitri Dmitrich? I’ll come to you in Moscow. 
I have never been happy, I am unhappy now, and I shall never 
be happy — never! Do not make me suffer still more! I will come 
to you in Moscow, I swear it! And now we must part! My dear 
one, my kind one, ray darling, we must part.” 

She pressed his hand and hurried down the stairs, looking back 
at him continually, and her eyes showed that she was in truth un- 
happy. Gurov stood where he ^vas for a short lime, listening, and 
when all was (piiel, went to look for his coat, and left the tlieatrc. 

IV 

And Anna Sergeyevna began going to Moscow to see liim. Every 
two or three months she left the town of S., telling her husband 
that she was going to consult a specialist on female diseases, and 
her husband believed her and did not believe her. In Moscow .she 
always stayed at the “Slavyanski Bazaar,” sending a man in a 
red cap to Gurov the moment she arrived. Gurov w'cnt to her, 
and no one in Moscow knew anything about it. 

One winter morning he went to see her as usual (the mes- 
senger had been to him the evening before, but had not found 
him at home). Ilis daughter was with him for her school was on 
the w'ay, and he liiought lie might as \vcll sec her to if. 

“It is three degrees abo\c zero,” said Gurov to his daughter, 
“and yet it is snowing. You sec it is only above zero close to 
the ground, the temperature in the upper layers of the atmosphere 
is quite different.” 

‘AViiy doesn't it ever thunder in winter. Papa?” 

He explained this, loo. As lie was speaking, he kept reminding 
himself that he was going to a rendezvous and that not a living 
soul knew about it, or, probably, ever would. He led a double 
life — one in public, in the sight of all whom it concerned, full 
of conwntionai truth and conventional deception, (xactly like 
the lives of hi« friends and acquaintances, and another which 
flowed in secret. And, owing to .some strange, possibly quite ac- 
cidental chain of circumstances, everything that was important, 
intcre.^ting, essential, cverjihing about which he was sincere and 
Jievcr deceived himself, everything that composed the kerne! of 
his life, went on in secret, while everything that was false in him, 
everything that compo.'cd the husk in which he hid himself and 
the tnilii which was in him — his work at the bank, discussions at 
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the club, his ‘JoHer race,” his attendance at anniiersar) celehra 
tions with his wife — was on llie «urface He began to judge others 
by himself, no longer believing what he saw, and alwajs as- 
suming that the real, the only interesting life of every individual 
goes on as under cover of night, secret!) Ever) individual evi«t 
ence revolves around mysler), and perhaps that is the chief reason 
that all cultivated individuals insisted so strongly on the respect 
due to jiersonal secrets 

After leaving his daughter at the door of her school Gurov set 
off /or the Siavyanshi Bazaar” Taicmg off }us oiercoat in ihe 
lobby, he went upstairs and hnoched softly on the door Anna 
Sergeyevna, v^eanng the grey dress he liked most, exhausted by 
her journey and by suspense, had been expecting him since 
the evening before She was pale and looked at him without 
smiling, hut was in his arms almost before he was fairly in the 
room Their kiss was lingering, prolonged, as if they had not met 
for years 

“\\cll, how arc you’’ he asked Anything new’’ 

‘'\^ait, 111 tell you in a minute leant ” 

She could not speak, because she was crying Turning awav, 
she held her handkerchief to her eyes 

“1 11 wait till she’s had her cry out. he thought, and sank into 
a chair 

He rang for lea, and a little later while he was drinking it, she 
was sill! standing there, her face to the window She vvept from 
emotion, from her bitter consciousness of the sadness of their 
life, they could only see one another m secret hiding from peo 
pie, as if they were thieves Qas not their life a broken one’ 

‘ Don’t cry,” he said 

It was lyuitc obvious to him that this love of theirs would not 
soon come to an end and that no one ould -av when this end 
would he Anna Sergeyevna 1 »ved him ever more fondiv wor 
shipped him, and there would have lieen no poinl in telling her 
that one day it must end Indeed «he would not have believed 
him 

He moved over and took her by the shoulder* intending to 
fondle her with light words, but suddenly he caught sight of him 
self in the looking gla«s 

His hair was already beginning to turn grev It «truck I im a 
strange that he should have aged so much in the b t bw ' ars 
Tlic shoulders on which his hands lay were warm and qn ng 
He felt a pit) for this life, still so warm and exqiii le 1 I rob 



ably soon to fade and droop like Ins own. Why did she love him 
so? Vi'omcn had always believed him dilTcrcnt from what he real- 
ly was, had loved in him not himself but the man their imagina- 
tion i)ictiircd him, a man they had sought for eagerly all their 
lives. And afterwards when they discovered their mistake, they 
went on loving him just the same. And not one of them had ever 
been happy witli him. Time had passed, he had met one woman 
after another, become intimate with each, parted with each, but 
had never loved. There had been all .sorts of things between tliem, 
but never love. 

And only now, when he was grey-haired, had he fallen in love 
properly, thoroughly, for the first time in his life. 

lie and Anna Sergeyevna loved one another as people who 
arc very close and intimate, as husband and wife, as dear friends 
lore one another. It seemed to them that fate had intended them 
for one another, and they could not understand why she should 
have a husband, and he a wife. They were like two migrating 
birds, the male and the female, who had been caught and pul into 
separate cages. They forgave one another all that they were 
ashamed of in the j)asl and in the present, and fell that this love of 
theirs had changed them both. 

Formerly, in moments of melancholy, lie had consoled him- 
self by the first argument that came into his licad, but now argu- 
ments were nothing to him, he felt profound pity, desired to be 
.sincere, tender. 

“Sio]) crying, my dearest," he said. “You've liad your cry, now 
.slop. . . . A’ow let us Jiavc a talk, let us try and lliink what we 
are to do.’’ 

Then they discussed their situation for a long time, trying to 
think liow they could gel rid of the necessity for hiding, decep- 
tion, living in different towns, being so long without meeting, 
liow were they to shake olT these intolerable fellers? 

“How? How?" lie repealed, clutching his head, “liow?” 

And it -(’cnicd tn them that they were within an inch of arriv- 
ing at a dccisidii, and that tlicn a new, beautiful life would begin. 
And they both realized that the end was still far, far away, and 
that the hardest, tlie most complicated part was only just begin- 
ning. 

im 


IN THE CULL\ 


The \illa;;c of UkIe)c%o lay m n ^11). and all that could he 
<een o! it from the highroad and the railuay «tat:on urre the 
belfry and the chimne>s of the colton])rinting uorks V^lien trav 
ellers asked what \illage that was, they were told ‘/t’« the place 
where the sexton ate up all the catiare st the funeral” 

At some funeral in the family of the mill owner Kostyukov, an 
old sexton noticed, amidst other delicacies, a jar of caviare, and 
fell upon It with avidity people nudged him tugged at his sleeve, 
but he took no notice only ale and ale in a kind of trance There 
were four pounds in the yar and he ale it all It happened ages 
ago, and the sexton had long been dead and buried hut every 
one remembered how he ale up all the caviare Whether it was 
that life here was <o eventless, or that the only thing which ever 
made an impression on the villagers v«3s this insignificant m 
cident, which occurred ten years before, nothing ebe was ever 
related of the village of Ukleyevo 

Fevers raged here, and even m the summer 'tickv mud lingered, 
especially at the fool of the fences over which lowed ancient 
willows, sprcvding v«)de shadows There was alwavs a smell of 
factory refuse, and of the acetic acid used in finishing the print* 
The factories — three cotton mills and a tanning works — were not 
situated in the village itself, but on its outskirts and even bevond 
Thev were small enterprises, employing not more than four 
hundred vsorkers allogellter The water vn the r»ver syank conti- 
nually from the lannerv discliarges (he meadow lands were pol 
luted by refuse the j easants cattle suffered from anthrax and 
the tannery was condemned It was considered as closed but 
worked in secret, with the connivance of the bead of tlic rural 
police and district medical officer, each of whom tlie owner paid 
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ten rublrs a month. There were only two decent brick-built bouses 
uitb iron roofs in llic whole village; one of them belonged to the 
volo'-l board of administration, in the other, a two-storey building, 
lived Tsibukin, Grigory Petrovich, who came from a lower middle- 
class family of the town of Yepifanovo. 

Grigory kept a grocery shop, but that was merely a blind, his 
real occupation was the sale of vodka, cattle, hides, grain, liogs, 
in a word anything that came his way; thus, for instance, when 
magpie's wings for ladies’ hats were in vogue abroad, he got 
thirty kopeks a jiair for them; he bought up timber, lent money 
on interest, and was altogether a resourceful old man. 

lie had two sons. The elder, Anisim, was in the detective divi- 
sion of the police forces, and was away most of the time. The 
younger, Stejian, went in for trade and helped his father; but his 
Iielp was not much depended on, for he was deaf and sickly. Ilis 
wife Aksinya was a handsome, agile woman who wore a bonnet 
and earned an umbrella on Sundays and .saints’ days, rose early 
and went to bed late, rushing about all day long, her skirt tucked 
uj) and a bunch of keys jingling at her belt, from the store-house 
to the cellar, and from the cellar to the shop, and old Tsibukin 
w'atched her with joy, his eyes lighting up whenever he saw her, 
at the same lime deploring that she had not married his elder 
•-on instead of the younger, the deaf one, who could hardly bo 
expected to appreciate feminine loveliness. 

The old man was of a domestic turn, jiri/ing his family above 
everything in the world, especially his elder .son, the detective, 
and his daughter-in-law. As soon as she became the wife of the 
deaf man, Aksinya showed hcr«elf an exceedingly husincss-like 
woman; she knew whom to allow credit for goods purchased, and 
whom to refuse it, kept ilie keys her.self, not even trusting her 
hnsh.'ind with them, clicked away at the nhaens, looked the horses 
in the mouth like a proper farmer, and was always either laughing 
or shouting; and whatever she did, or .said, the old man could 
onlv admin, murmuring: 

“Tlien - .1 il.itiglilr r in l.iw for vou! There's a beauty!” 

lie had hem a widower for ‘•ome time, hut a year after his 
son's marriage h.id not been able to stnml it any longer, and had 
manied. loo \ girl who lived thirty versts from Uklcycvo was 
ehosen for him; her name w.is Varvara Nikolayevna, and she 
eame of a good family. .She was not very young, hut still good- 
looking, and altrartive. The moment she was settled in her little 
room on the top floor, the whole hottsc seemed to light ii{», as if 
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new panes had been put in the windows Lamps were lighted m 
front of the icons, tablecloths, white as snow, were spread on 
eiery table, red /lowers appeared on windowsills and in the front 
garden, and at dinner eiery one had a plate to him«cU instead 
of eating out of a common bowl Vanara Nikolajcina had a 
sweet, affectionate smile, and everything in the hou«e seemed to 
smile hack at her For the first time beggars, pilgrims, and pious 
mendicants were seen in the jard, beneath the windows were 
heard the piteous wails of Uhleje\o women, the apologetic coughs 
of sickl), hollow cheeked men, sacked from the factory for drink 
ing Vanara relicied their sufferings with monej, bread, and old 
clothes and later, when she began to feel more «ure of her«eH, 
eien smuggled sarious articles from tbe shop for them The deaf 
son saw her take two paekets of lea from the shop, and this upset 
him greatl) 

‘ Mother has taken two ounces of tea,” be told his father after 
wards here «haii f enter it’ ’ 

TIic old roan did not answer him but stood silent for a few 
moments, his brows twitching then he went upstairs to speak to 
h« vn{e 

‘Vanara dear, he said affcctionaiel) ‘if )ou c\er want an) 
thing from the <hop take it Take an)thing )0U like, don't think 
twice about it 

And the next da) the deaf «on shouted to her as he was run* 
ning across the )ard 

‘ If jou need an) thing Mother take it’' 

There was something noiel m her almsgnmg something as 
cheerful and bright as the lamps before the icons and the red 
flowers At Sliroiclide or on the three day holida) of the local 
pitron saint, when the peasants were sold tainted beef from a 
barrel which <tank so that one could hardli stand boide it and 
drunken men handed scsihes caps and their \n\es shawls oier 
the counter, when the mill bands bemused by bad vodka wallow 
ed in the mod, and «m seemed to ri«e oier eier)lhing in a thick 
mist. It was nice to think that somewhere in the house was a quiet, 
cleanh woman who had nothing to do with tainted beef or vodka, 
on such drear), foggv davs her aims acted as a «afet) \al\e in 
macbiner) 

TJie da)S jn the TsibiAin household passed in perpetual cares 
Before the 'un ro«c Aksin)a could be heard puffing and hlow^ 
ing in the entry as she washed her face, the samovar would be 
boiling in tfic Uteben, droning away as if warning of evil to come 
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The old man, Grigory Polrovich, natty and 5maII in liis long black 
coat, print Iroii'-crs and pliining liigb-boots, slumped about the 
rooms like the fatlicr-in-law in the popular song. Then ibc .“bop 
would be unlocked. As soon as it was light a racing .sulky was 
brought up to the porch, and the old man jumped briskly into 
it, pulling his big jK'nked cap over hi.s cars; to look at him, no 
one would have said he was fifty-siv. His wife and daughter-in- 
law went out to .=cc him off, and al .such moments, in hi.s good, 
well-hrushcd coat, with the eriormou.s black .stallion, v.liich liad 
cost him three hundred rubles, hamessed to the sulky, the old 
man did not like to have the peasants coming up to him with 
their comjjlainls and requests;; he had a fastidioii.s dislike for 
peasanl.s, and when he saw one wailing for him by the gale, he 
would .shout angrily: 

“W hat are you standing there for? Get out!" 

Or if it hapfiened to he a beggar, he v.ould shout; 

“The Lord will provide!” 

'I'lien he would drive off on his own business. His wife, a black 
apron over her dark dre^.s. would pul the rooms in order, or help 
In the kitclien. Aksinya stood behind the counter in the .sho}>, 
and the clinking of bottles and coins, .Aksinya's laughing and 
scolding, the angry retorts of the customers when she ciientetl 
them, could he heard from the yard: and it was obvious that a 
secret trade in vodka was already going on in the shop. 'I'lic deaf 
son either sal in llie ‘•hop, or walked about the street without 
Ids cap, glancing absently from the Imts to the sky. Tea wa.s 
drunk about “ix limes during the day. and at least four meals 
were served. .And in the evening, after the day's takings had been 
counted and entered in the hooks, evervone went to bed and slept 
soundly. 

The three cotton milks in Ukleyevo were linked l)y telephone 
with the bouses of the oxvner=- — Khrimins Senior, Khrimins 
Junior, and Kosiyakov. The line had been extended to the volost 
hoard as neil. Put \ery <^oon rensed to work, owing to hugs and 
cockro.'H lie- III ilif iipjiaralii-. 1 lie volo-t elder eouid scarcely 
read and unte and beg.in eM-ry v,ord rsilh a cajiital letter, hnt 
when the telejdione ^>eiit out of order, he said: 

“A'e-, w-s. it will be bard to do without a leleplione.’’ 

The Khrimins .Senior v.ere constantly at law v.'ith the Khrimins 
Junior, while the Khrimins, junior often quarrelled among tliem- 
selves and abo went to law; during their quarrels tlie mills 
would stop working fur a montli or two, until they made it up 





again, tins affortlctl much entertainment to the people of LX 
le)CNo, for e\cr> quarrel caused a great deal of talk and po««ip 
On lioliclajs Ko«tjokov and the Khrimins Junior Ssent for dri\c«, 
tearing about bklc)e\o and running oser cahes On tho«e dajs 
Ak«in>a dre«ed m her he«t. Mould Malic up and doMn m front 
of the shop, her starched petticoats rustling, the Juniors Mould 
Minsk her into their carriage, pretending to carr^ her off against 
her Mill Then old Tsibukm Mould dme out to shoM off his nev/ 
steed taking \ ar\ara Milh him 

In the night after the drive Mhen other people had gone to 
bed, the strains of an expensive concertina could Lc heard in the 
yard of the Junior* and if there was a moon the music stirred 
and rejoiced peoples hearts and Ukleyevo no longer «eemed such 
a hole 


n 

The eldest «on \nisim visited his home very seldom only on 
special holidays but he often sent gift* and letters, penned in a 
stringers exquisite liand alMays covering a Mhelc sheet of note 
paper, and Mntten in the form of a peliiion The«e letters Mere 
full of expressions mIiicIi \ni<im Mould never have u«ed m talk 
ing Honoured f'arents I hereby transmit a packet of herb tea 
for the sitisfaclion of wiir physical requirements bvery letter 
Mas signed Anisim Tsibuhn in a scrawl mIhcIi looked as if 
written Mith a spoilt nib and under the signature m the *ame 
excellent IiandMriiing MastbcMord \gem 

Tlie letters mctc read aloud several times over and the old man, 
deeply affected and flushed Milh emotion Mould *a> 

'There, he Mouldnt «tay at home but went in for learning^ 
\^el! never mind' Elach to his OM7I I sav ' 

One day |iist before Shrovetide a hard «lcel\ rain began to 
fall, the old man and ^a^vara Mcnt to the Mindovx to look out, 
Mhen Mhom should they «ec but \nisim driving up m a sleigh 
from the station’ Nolody had exjiected him lie came into the 
room in a «talc nf anxiety and concealed dread which never 
seemed to abate for a moment lut le bore lum«clf with a kind 
of airy familiarity He was in no hurrv to leave and it looked 
as if he had lo«t his job \anara «cemed to be glad of his visit, 
she ca«t him sly glances «ightng and wagging her head 

* Hom s this for goodness sake' she exclaimed Okh chT: 
cli k, the lad is twenty seven if he is a day, and still a bachelor'” 
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From tlie next room it «ouru!e<! ns if slie were saying nothing 
!>«l okh-ch’k-cirk, okli-ch'k-clrk over and over again in her low 
monotonous voice. She held whispered conferences with the old 
man and .Aksinya, and tlicy, too, assumed a sly, mysterious ex- 
prc=‘'ion, a® if they were conspirators. 

It wa.s decided that Anisim should marry. 

“Your youngest brother has been married a long time, ’ said 
Varvara, “and you go about alone, like a cock at the market. 
That won't do, you know. God willing, you’ll marry, then you 
can go back to your work if you like, and your wife will stay 
at home and liclp us. Tliere's no order in your life, my boy, 
you've forgotten what it is to have order in your life. Ob, you 
town lads!"' 

V'ben any of ibc Tsibukins decided to get married, the most 
beautiful brides were sought out for them, for they were rich pco- 
})!c. This lime, too, a beautiful girl was found for Anisim. He 
him^^elf wa*- iri'-ignificant and unattractive; .short of stature, with 
a weak rickety frame; he had fat piilTy cheeks, whicli he .“^cemed 
to he always blowing out, a pair of unblinking, sharp eye«, and a 
reddi'h. spar'-e heard, and when he fell into a reverie, he would 
•■tufi it into his mouth and chew at tlic ends; and by way of a 
finishing touch be was a con'-tnnt drinker, as both bis face and 
gait betrayed, IS’cverllieles«, when told that a wife was chosen for 
him, and that slie was very beautiful, lie said: 

“Well, I'm not sueb a fright m)<'elf. am I? Noljody will deny 
that iic Tsibukins are a good-looking lot.'’ 

Hard by the town lay the village of Torguyevo. One half of 
it had lately hecorne part of the town, while the other half re- 
mained a village. In the town half there lived, in licr own house, 
a wido w- woman ; ‘■he had a ‘^i'-tcr who was very poor and wont 
out to work by tlie day, and thi-^ si<-ter had a daughter Lipa, who 
worked by tlie day, too. Lipa’s beauty was already being talked 
alrout in the town, and it wa= nothing hut her aj^palling poverty 
that j)iit people off: the general opinion v.a“ that some elderly 
Ulan, peril, i(e .1 widower, woiiirl tnarrv her de‘-pite Ijer poverty, 
or '■itnph take lier lo live v,itli Inm, and then her mother would 
•he fed, too, \arvnrn made enquiries about Lijrn among the 
match-maker'-, and then ‘et out for 'rorguyevo, 

Ihe ‘■hriwing of the bride was duly held in the house of Lipa’s 
aunt, v%!i}) food and drink '-erved. and Lipa in a new pink gown, 
‘■peci.ailv made for the ocea<-ion; and she wore a crimson ribbon 
like a longue of flame in h^r hair, b’lie was thin, fragile, pale, with 
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lender, delicate features, and her s\in i*as tinned from i*orVing 
in llic fields, a timid melanchol) «mile hoiered round her lips, 
and «he had the child s glance, trustful and inquisitne 

She nas lery )oung, )U«t a little girl with unformed breasts, 
but old enough to be wedded She was beautiful — there was no 
gain'a>ing that Tlie only thing that could be «aid against her 
was that «he had big, ma«culine hands, which now hung idle at 
her «idcs like great red claws 

can oterfook the dowr^,” said the old man to the aunt, 
“we took a wife for our *on Stepan from a poor famil), too, and 
now we can't praise her enough She does e>cr)lhmg well, both 
in the hou«e and in the shop ” 

Lipa stood hy the door, her whole altitude expressing “You 
may do what jou like with me, I lru»t )ou,” while her mother, 
the charwoman hid m the kitchen, oiercome b> timidity Once, 
in her jouth, a merchant, who«e floors «hc was wa«hing. ‘tamped 
his foot at her, <o that she was almost numb with terror, and eser 
«incc had been unable to «hake off her fear Her hands and knees, 
her >er) cheeks would ‘hake with fear She «at in the kitchen, 
trying to hear what (he suitors were sa}ing, and kept ero«mg 
heraeJf, pressing her fingers to her /orehead and glsncing at the 
icon Anutm, slight!) drunk opened the door into the kitchen 
now and then, calling out negligentU 
*\^h) don’t jou come out to u« dear mother of ours’ mi«s 
)ou’” 

And Pra»kovja, pressing her hands to her lean, <hriielled 
brea«t, answered eicry time 
“Oh, Sir, )ou are >er> kind 

After the bride «how a da) was fixed for the wedding Anuim 
walked about the rooms of his home, whittling Then he would 
«uddenJ) remember *omeihwf fall into a deep reierie and ‘tare 
at the floor with a fixed penetrating gaze as if tiding to •ec 
through It and deep into the earth below He expre«<ed neither 
satisfaction that he was to be wed — and that ser) «oon, at Easier 
— nor a desire to see his betrothed, but onI> went about whistling 
softl) And It was oLsiotis that he was onis mariying to please his 
father and stepmother and because it wa' the cu»tom of the xil 
lage that a «on should marrv so that there should be someone 
to help in the house \Mieti the tune came for him to leaie he 
seemed to be m no hum and his iwhaiiour as a whole was not 
whal u had been during his former — he «poke with more air) 

familiarity than cicr, and was alwa)s sa}ing the wrong things. 
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lake a drop them, and suddenl) its the dahn, and there jou 
are — kindl) pa) up three or four rubles each' And if Samorodov’s 
there, he to ^>ind up i*nh coffee and brandy, and brand) 
costs sixty kopeks a glass ’ 

‘flow he lies'” exclaimed the old man adminngl) 

‘Ob I a)ha)s go about i*itb Samorodoi non lie's the one 
\vho uriles m) letters for me Ifes e wonderful writer' And if 
1 were to tell )ou, Mother,’ Anisim went on cheerfully, address- 
ing Ynrxari ‘ what sort ol man this Samorodov is, )ou wotilJn t 
believe me all call him Muklitar, lie’s ju«t like an Armenian, 
dark all over I can sec right through him I know all liis affairs 
as well as I know the palm of m) hand. Mother, and he feels it, 
and ‘ticks to me, wc are inseparable, him and me He’s a bit 
afraid of me, and )Ct lie cant Ihc without me Wherever I go, 
he goes 1 have a wonderful e)e. Mother For instance, a peasant 
IS selling a shirt at the rag market ‘Slop’ I cr) ‘It's stolen 
goods'* And I’m ijuile right — il turns out to be stolen goods” 
' How d )ou know’ asked \anara 

“1 don’t know, I have an e)c, 1 suppose, 1 know nothing about 
the shirt, but it kind of draws me lla' Its <tolcn, and tlmts all' 
They alwa)a say at the office when they «ec me go out ‘There 
goes Anisim to shoot «ni|>e' Tliats what the) call looking for 
stolen goods Oh, )cs anyone can steal, its keeping the things 
thats hard' The world is large, but there s no place for stolen 
goods in it ” 

‘•Tliey «tole a ram and two lambs la«t week from the Gunlarcvs 
in our village,” said \arvara with a sigh *\nd theres no one 
to look for the thief 

‘Why, I might look into tins I Jonl say I wont” 

The day of the wedding came a chillv \pnl day hut bright 
and cheerful From earl) in the morning troikas and two horse 
vehicles tore about Lkicjevo bells jingling and bright coloured 
ribbons streaming from the «haft bows and the lior'cs manes 
The rooks, disturbed by the noi«e. cawed among the willow trees, 
and the ‘larlings sang inces«anll), as if they were delighted that 
the T‘ibiikins were having a wedding 

In the hou«e the tables were already ladm with enormous 
fishes, bams, stuffed game, tins ol sprats and pickles of every 
kind, and innumerable bottles of wine and vodka, a *mell of 
«nioked *au«agc and mu«t> tinned iob‘ler bung over it all And 
the old man ‘tumped round the tables sharpening the blade of 
one knife again't another fvenone was calling for Wrvara, 
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solibci] oloud once, but no one look an) notice, lor lliC) thought 
he Has drunk 

A child s frightened \otce cried out 
‘ Mummic dear, do take me anaj, (iiea«e do'” 

‘ Quiet, there’” shouted the priest 

The crond ran after the nedding part) as it left the church, 
near the shop, hy the gate, in the yard, and pressing against the 
Halls heneath the nmdoHS there Has a croud, loo Tlie women 
came to congratulate the young couple TJic moment the nenly 
Hed couple crossed the threshold, the singers, nho stood ready in 
the entry hiiIi their music, began singing loudly, the musicians, 
sent for from the tonn for the occasion, struck up The Don cham 
pagne nas being handed round tn tall glasses, and the carpenter 
and building contractor Yelisarot, a tall lean old man Hith brows 
«o thick that his eyes were hardly sisible, addressed the couple 
“Anisim — and you, child — lose one another, walk m llie sight 
of God, and the Divine Mother will nc\er abandon you” He 
buried his face in old Tsibukins shoulder and gave a sob ‘Let 
us weep, Grigory Petrovich, Jet us weep for joy'” he piped out 
tn his high voice, and suddenly laughed and went on in a loud 
bass * Ho ho ho' This hride of yours is beauteous, too' Every 
thing IS as it <houId be, all smooth no rattling, the mechanism in 
order, all the screws in their places 
He was from the Yegoryevsk district but had worked in the 
mill at Ukieycvo and in the ncighbourliood from his youth, and 
felt he belonged to the place (t seemed to those who knew him 
that he had always been as old and lean and lanky os he was now, 
no one remembered calling him bv anv other name but Spike 
Perhajis it was owing to Ins forty years of work in the factories 
on nothing hut repairs that he judged both human beings and 
inanimate objects according to a single standard —their durabil 
ity were they in need of rej ur'' This lime too before sitting 
down to the table, he tried several chairs to sec whether lliey were 
strong enough, he even touched the Mimon before eating it 
After tossing olT the champagne they all «at down to table Tlie 
guests talked as llicy drew ihcir chairs in The choir sang in the 
passage, the band plaved and at l)ie «amr lime the women gather 
ed in the yard began singing tlie ritual sjog m iini‘on and iberc 
HIS a wild ajjpalling mislure of <uiind> enough lo make ones 
head go round 

Sjuke fidgeted m lus cluut shoving his elbows into his neigh 
hours, interrupting everyone laughing and viceping by turns 
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‘‘Cliiltlren. dear children,*’ he miiltcrcd hurriedly. ‘‘Aksinya 
dear, \'arvarn, let ns live in peace with one another, peace and 
quiet, my beloved little axes ’* 

He was not accustomed to drinking and the first glass of gin 
made him drunk. This bitter, nauseating drink, brewed of good- 
ness knows what, stupefied everyone who drank it, like a blow 
on the head. Speech became thick and incoherent. 

Hound the table were assembled the local clergy, the foremen 
from the factories with their wives, merchants and tavern-keepers 
from neighbouring villages. The volost elder and volost clerk, 
who had been working together these fourteen years and had 
never signed a single paper or let a single person leave their of- 
fice, without deceiving or injuring someone, were both here, silt- 
ing side by side, fat and sleek, and they seemed to be so saturated 
with lies that the very skin on their faces looked like the skin of 
swindlers. The clerk's wife, a meagre, cross-eyed woman, had 
brought all her children with her and sat there like some bird of 
prey, glancing from plate to jilate, pouncing on whatever came 
her way, and cramming into her own and her children's pockets. 

Lipa sal as if petrified, her face wearing the same expression 
as it had in the church. Anisim had not exchanged a single word 
with her since they had made one another's acquaintance, so that 
he did not even know what her \oicc was like: and now he sat 
next to her, silently drinking gin, and when he got drunk, addres- 
sed Lipa's aunt across the table. 

‘‘i have a friend, his name is Samorodov. He’s not like anyone 
else. .An honorary citiren. and knows how to talk. But I see right 
through him. Auntie, and he knows it. l.el us drink the health 
of .‘samorodov. Auntie!” 

\ arvara walked round the table, jnes^ing the guests to cal; 
she was bewildered and exhausted, but pleased that there was 
such a lot of food and everything was so grand — nobody coidd 
say nntlhing, now. 'I he sun went down, but the feasting went on; 
the giie-l^ hardir knew what thev were j)iitting into their mouths, 
nol)od\ could lu-ar what was said, and oid\ e\er\ now and then, 
when the nui-ic slojiped for a moment, a woman’s \oicc could be 
di-Iinctly heard from the rard. 

"lilood-suckers, tyrants, a jdague on you!’’ 

In the erening there was dancing to the strains of the hand. 
The Khrimins Junior came, bringing their own wine, and one 
of them went llirough the (piadrille with a hotlic in each hand 
and a gla.ss between his teeth, to the intense aimisement of the 
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compan) Some \aricd the «tep of tlje quadrille b) ‘quailing 
do\»n and shooting out their leg^ in the Russian manner, the 
green clad Ak<in]a flashed b}, raiding a itind with her tram One 
of the dancers stepped on the flounce at tJic bottom of her drc's, 
ripping it oiT, and Spike shouted 

\ou \e broken the plinth’ Children, children’” 

Aksinya had innocent grey eyes and an unblinking gaze, and 
an innocent smile played constantly oier her features In those 
unblinking eyes in the tiny head poised on the long neck, and 
in the lilhenc«s of her figure, there was «omelhing snake like, the 
yellow front of her green dress, her con<tant smile, made her look 
like an adder, rearing its length out of the young rye in spring 
to peep at the passerby The Khnmins treated her with easy fa 
miliarity, and it was only too clear that there were long cstab 
lished intimate relations between her and the eldest of the broth 
ers Rut her deaf husband saw nothing, and did not even look 
at her, he sat with his knees crossed, eating nuts, and cracking 
the shells with a noise like a pistol shot 

Then old Tsibukin stepped out into the middle of the floor 
waving lus handkerchief to show that he wished to dance, loo, 
and a murmur passed from room to room, and was caught up 
m the yard 

“Himself IS going to dance* Himself’ * 

It vvas Varvara who danced, while the old man merely waved 
hi8 handkerchief to the music and tapped Ins heels, but tlie eager 
crowd outside pressing agamn the windows and peeping tbrough 
the panes was delighted, for the moment forgiving him all — his 
riches and his injustices 

‘ Co It, Grigory Petrovich' they «lioutcd from the yard Slick 
to It’ There’s life in the old dog yet' Ha ha’” 

It was after one when the rejoicings came to an end Ani‘im 
'taggered up to the musicians and «ingers jirc'rnling each with 
a new half ruble piece by way of a farewell gift /Vnd the old 
man, not quite reeling, but lurclnng unsteadily, saw off the guests, 
telling each 

‘ Tlie wedding co<l two thousand rubles 

While the party was dispersing U was discovered that someone 
had left Ins old coat in the place uf th< good new one of the 
Shikalov tavern keeper, and Amsim suddenly on the alert, 
shouted 

‘Slop’ III find It this instant* I know who took it' ''top I 
say’” 
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lie ruplied out into llie Pltecl, Irving lo ovcrlakc one o£ llic 
gnests; lie was cauglit and led home, where they pushed him, 
drunk, crimson with rage, soaked in sweat, into the room, where 
the aunt had already undressed Lipa; then the door was locked 
on them. 

lY 

Five days passed. Anisim went upstairs lo hid Varvara good- 
bye before leaving. The lamps in front of the icons were all lit, 
and there was a smell of incense: Varvara was sitting by the 
window, knitting a red woollen slocking. 

“Well, you haven't stayed very long with us,” she said. “Tired 
of us, I supjiosc? We have a good life, here, we live in plenty, 
and we gave you a decent wedding, everything was ns it should 
be; the old man says it cost two thousand. In a word, we live 
like true merchants, but it’s dreary here. We treat the people 
badly. It makes my heart ache, my friend, to see how we treat 
them, how we treat them, by God! Wlielher we barter a horse, 
buy something, or hire help, it's always deceit, nothing but deceit. 
Deception on e.vcry hand. The vegetable oil in our shop is bitter, 
rancid — tar would be sweeter! Now, tell me, don’t you think we 
could afford lo sell good oil?'’ 

“To each his own, iMolhcr.'’ 

“But when we come lo die? Oh, couldn't you speak to your 
father, couldn't you now?'’ 

“Why don't you speak lo him yourself?'’ 

“.'\h! V'hen 1 tell him my mind, he answers me, ju.sl like you, 
with those very words: ‘to each his own.’ But in the ne.\t world 
nobody ^sill ask Avhal belonged lo you and Avhat to others. The 
judgement of the Lord is just.'’ 

“Of course nobody Avill ask about that,'’ said Anisim and 
sighed. “ 1 here is no God, Mother. So there'll be no one to ask.” 

Varvara looked at him in amazement, laughing, and throwing 
out her anus. Her frank astoni.>-hnienl, and the way she looked 
at him as if .she thought he must bo mad, made him uneasy. 

'“Well, jierliajAs there is a God, but no one believes any more,” 
he said. “When I Avas licing married, I felt funny. It was like 
when one lakes an egg from under the hen, and suddenly hears 
the chicken cheep inside, and 1 heard my conscience cheep, and 
winle the Asodding Ava« going on, 1 ihough'l: ‘There is a God!’ But 
A\hen I left the church, it all j)asied. .And how should I knoAV 
Avhelher there is a (»od, or not? When Ave Averc children avc Avere 
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not taught «uc)i things, and vhilr tlie hab) is Mill at its mothers 
brra«t, it bears nothing but the «ords ‘to each Ins o\sn’ Father 
doe«n t belie\c in Cod, either Do )OU remember )ou told me 
once about some sheep being «loIen from the Cunloreis’ VtcII, I 
found out all about it a SluLalovo peasant stole them, )cs, it 
was be II bo «loIc them, but the hides found their siaj to Father’s 
«ho{i There's re/igion for joo' * 

Anisim winked and shook Ins head 

“Tlie \illage elder doesnl helieie in Cod, either, he went on, 
“nor do tlie clerk and the sexton And if thrj do go to church 
and fast. It IS only so that people wont talk and m ca^e the Da) 
of Judgement comes after all Some people «a> the end of the 
world IS at liand, for men base become weak, no longer honour 
their parents and all that Lut ihats nonsense TJii* is what / 
think. Mother all our troubles come from people having no cons 
ciemce any more I sec through people. Mother, I know them 
^hen I fee a stolen «hirt, I know it is stolen A man sits in a 
tasern, and }ou ma) think lies just drinking his tea, but I see, 
not only Ibat hes drinking tea, but lhal he has no conscience 
'^oti can go about all day long and never meet a man who has a 
conseienee And alt because nobody knows whether there is a 
God, or not Well, Mother goodbye Keep your health end 
spirits, and think kindly of me 
Anisim bowed to the ground before \ar\arB 
‘W« thank you for everything, >fother he said 'lou arc 
very good for our family Sou are a decent woman, and I am 
greatly plea«ed with you 

Deeply moved, Anisim left the room but turned back once 
more, and said 

Samorodov has got me mixed up in a certain efToir it will 
eitlicr make me rich, or rum me In case anv thing happens. 
Mother, I hope you will cviimiIi mv ( ireiit 
‘Dont <ay that' Cod is merciful Rut, \nisiin, 1 Wi«h you 
would he a little kinder lo your wife, you look at one anotlier 
like wild beasts, never a smile, never’ * 

‘She's *uch a strange girl," «aid \ni«im with a sigh ‘She 
understands nothing and never ^avs a word ‘*hcs ven young 
she must grov* up 

A tall well fed white siallmn liarneascJ to a pig was waiting 
for him at the porch 

Old Tsihukm sprang jauntilv into the pig and look the reins 
Amsim kissed Varvara, Aksmva and bis brother Lipa was stand 
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An old worlwman, who happened lo pan the porch just then, 
<hook his head and cleared his throat 

“What daughters in law Cod has «cnt >ou, Grigory Pctroiich’” 
he «aid “Real treasures’” 


On the eighth ol July, which was a Friday, Lipa and Yelisarov, 
nicknamed Spike, were walking hack from the stllagc of Karan 
skoje, where they had hecn to celebrate the day of the Karan 
Madonna, the patron ‘amt of the church there far behind them 
came Lipa’s mother, l’ra«kovja, for she was a *ick woman, and 
«hort of breath It was getting on towards escning 
‘Oooli’” exclaimed Spike in oMonishment as he listened to 
I ipa ”0 o oh' Mcll’ 

“I am \cr) fond of jam, ll)a Makarich,” Lipa was sajing “So 
I sit in the corner, drinking tea and eating jam Or else I haie 
m) tea with Var%ara Nikola>csna and «lic tells roc something 
•ad and beautiful They lia\e e>er so much jam — four jars’ 'Lat 
up, Lipa, don't stint yourself’ they keep saying ” 

‘ifa’ fourjars’’ 

“^es Tlicy are rich They eat white bread with their tea, and 
as much meat as you like They are rich but I am afraid all the 
time, Ilya Makarich Oh, I m «o afraid' 

‘ ViJiat are you afraid of, child ^ a«ked Spike looking back 
to <ec if Praskoiya was xery faraway 

“At rir«t after the wedding I was afroid of Amum Cngonch 
He was all right he neier did roe any harm hut whenever he 
came near me, it made my *kin creep right to roy bones And I 
hy awake every night, trembling and praying And now its 
Ak>inya Pm afraid of Ilya Makarich ''hes all right really she 
smiles all the time, but •otnelimes «he looks out of the window, 
and her eyes arc fierce with a preen light in them, like *hceps 
eyes in s dark shed TIic Khnmms Junior keep on at her ‘^our 
old man has a plot of land in Rutyekino, about fort) dessiatins 
or «o,’ they say, ‘the «orI « mo«tIy sand, and tliere is a ‘treara 
there \^liy shouldn’t you build a brick works of your own \k 
sinya,’ they «ay, 'and we would be vour jarlners Bn k co i 
twenty rubles a thousand now Thev d make a pile ^e nrdav it 
dinner Aksinya <3id to the old man I want to build a hnek 
works in Butyekino, and start bustne«s on my own ''he <aid it 
•miling like But Grigory Pelrovielis face went all dark vou 



could see lie didn't like it. ‘So long a.s I’m alive,’ he said, ‘there 
will he no separate trading. W'c must all stick together.’ She gave 
him such a look, and gnashed her teeth. . . . And when the fritters 
were served, she wouldn't have any.’’ 

“Ila!” c.vclaimcd Spike. “She wouldn’t?” 

“And I'd like to know when she .sleeps,” Lipa went on. “She 
lies down for half an hour, and then up she gets and starts walk- 
ing about the place, walking, walking, looking into every nook 
and corner, to see if the peasants haven't burnt or stolen any- 
thing. She frightens me, Ilya Makarich! .And the Khrimins Junior 
didn't go to bed after the wedding, they went straight to the law- 
courts in the town; and jicople say it's all .Aksinya's fault. Two of 
the brothers promised to build a works for her, and the third is 
displeased, and so the mill didn't work for almost a month, and 
my uncle Prokhor was out of work and went from house to house 
begging crusts. ‘Why don't you go and work in the fields,’ I says 
to him, ‘or saw wood, instead of disgracing yourself like that?’ 
and he says, ‘I've forgotten what it is to work like an honest 
peasant. I can't work in the fields any more, Lipa.' ’ 

They halted at the young aspen grove to rest and let Praskovya 
catch up with them. Yelisarov had J)een working as contractor for 
a long time, hut he had no hor.ce, and walked all over the district 
on foot, carrying a little sack containing l)read and onions, and 
striding along rapidly on his long legs, his arms swinging. It was 
quite hard to keep up with liim. 

On the edge of the copse was a milestone. Yelisarov touched 
it to see if it was as strong as it looked. Praskovya joined them, 
breathing heavily. Her wizened, j»crmancntly alarmed face was 
now radiantly happy: she had been to church like other people, 
afterwards walking about the fair drinking pcar-hvass. This sort 
of thing did not liappcn often in her life, and it seemed to her 
that today was the only happy day she had ever had. .After re-t- 
ing, all three walked on side by side. The sun was setting, its rays 
penetrating the cop'-e, lighting up the trunks of the trees. From 
somewhere ahead came the Jiiim of \oices. The girls from Uk- 
leye\o were a long way in front, lingering in the copse, jjrohahly 
looking for mushrooms. 

‘■Hi. la-'e.-!''‘:houtcd A'elisarov. “Hi, rny l)eautic«!” 

His cry wa*; greeted with laiigliter. 

‘■.Spike's coming! .Spike! Old fogey!” 

.\nd the echo laughe<!, too. And now they had left the coji-e 
behind. The tops of the factory chimneys could he seen and the 
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cross on llic Lclfry flaslipd in the «un it isas the Milage, “the 
place sphere the sexton ole up all the faviare at the funeral ’’ Tliey 
uould soon be home now; llicj only had to descend into the great 
gull) Ijpa and 1’ra‘loija, hJjo had been walking haretool, sat 
down to put on their Loots, the contractor sat m the gra*s Le«ide 
them Seen from above, Ukleyno with its willows, its while 
church and its little rncr looked picturesque and peaceful, but 
the null roofs, painted a sombre colour in the interests of econ 
om), spoilt the effect On tlie opposite slope of the gully could 
be seen r>c — in sheaves, m ‘lack* as if flung down in the storm, 
or, where it had onlj )u«t been mowed, m rows, the oats 
were ripe, too, and gleamed in the rays of the setting sun with a 
pearly lustre Harvesting was in full swing Toda) was a holida), 
tomorrow the) would gather in the rye and the hay, and the next 
da) would be Sunda), a holiday again, every da> the thunder 
rumbled somewhere far av*a), the air was sultr) and as if it were 
soon going to ram, and ns they gazed at the field, each thought — 
if Only (be gram is banesieil m tune — and there was joy and a 
happy tumult in each breast 

“llay makers arc getting good money this year,” said Pras 
kovjn “A ruble forty kopeks a day' 

And all the while people kept streaming back from the fair 
ot Kazan*koyc, women mill workers m new caps, beggars, 
children A farm cart went by raising a cloud of du*!, a horse 
which Its owners had been unable to sell trolling behind, looking 
as if it were glad a had not been sold, now an obstreperous cow 
was led by the horns, another carl passed, loaded with drunken 
peasants, their legs dangling over the sides An old woman led 
by the hand a little boy in a big cap and enormous high bools, 
the bov, though exhausted by the heat and the heavy bools, which 
did not allow lus knees to bend blew ince««anlly with all bis 
might into a loi tnimpet thei had alrrad\ descended the slope 
and turned into tlie street but the trumpet could still be 
heard 

‘Something’s come over our mill-owners,” «aid Yelisarov 
“Mercy on us’ Kosly'ukov is angrr with me ‘\ouve used too 
many shingles on the cornices fip says Too many’’ asks I ‘I 
u«ed as many as were needed, \a««ilv Uamlich I says ‘I don't 
rat shingles with my porridge vou know How dare you,’ says 
he, ‘speak to me like that’ Tiou fool, he «avs you this and that’ 
^ou forget voiir*elf’ It was I who made a contractor of you' Ha 
says I, ‘and what of it’ I pot lea to drink every day before I was 
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could !-<-c lip didn'l like it. ‘So Ion" as I'm alive,’ he said, ‘llierc 
will ))f‘ no n'j):irate Irndiii", We, must all stick together.’ She gn\e 
him siieli a look, and gnashed her teeth. . . . .'Slid when the fritters 
were, ser\ed, she wouldn't have any.” 

“Ha!"’ e.vclaimed Sj)ikc. “She. wouldn't?” 

“.And I'd like to know when she .slce]).s,'’ Lipa went on. “She 
lies down for half an hour, and then up ."^lie gets and Ktart.s walk- 
ing about the jdace, walking, walking, looking into every nook 

and corner, to •■ee if the jteasants haven't burnt or stolen any- 
ihing. She frighten^- me, Ilya Makarich! And the Khrimins Junior 
(lidn'l go to bed after tlie wedding, they went straight to the law- 
courts in the town; and jico[)le say it's all Ak«inyn'.s fault. Two of 
the brothers, jiroinised to build a works for her, and the third i.s 

di.‘-j)lr‘n‘.ed, and so the mill didn't work for almost a month, and 

my uncle I’rokhor was out of work and went from hou.'^e to hmue 
begging crusts. ‘Why don't you go and work in the fields,’ I .sny.s 
to him, ‘or saw wood, instead of disgracing yourself like that?’ 
and he says, ‘I've forgotten what it is to work like an honest 
jieasant, 1 can't work in the field" any more, T.ijia.' '* 

'I'hey halted at the young asj)*-n grove to rest and let Praskovya 
catch up with them. A'elisarov had been working as contractor for 
a long time, but he had no horse, and walked all over the district 
on foot, carrying a little sack containing bread and onions, and 
striding along rajiidly on his long legs, his arms swinging. It was 
(juite hard to keep uji with him. 

On the edge of tlic copse was a milestone, A'idisarov touched 
it to see if it was n« "trong as it lookcil. Praskovya joined them, 
breathing heavily. Her wi/ened, jiermanently alarmed face was 
now radiantly bapj>y: she had lieen to church like other jieojile, 
afterwards walking about the fair drinking pear-hi'nss. Tiiis sort 
of thing did not hapjien often in her life, and it seemed to her 
that today was the only hajipy day she had ever had. After re*-!- 
ing, all three walked on side by side. The sun was setting, its rays 
penetrating the cojise, lighting up the trunks of the trees. From 
soni' wiiere aliead rame the hum of voices. The girls from Uk- 
h yevo were a long way in front, lingering in the copse, probably 
looking for mushrooms. 

“Hi. las‘-es!''shoiited A'elisarov. “Hi, my beauties!” 

His cry was greeted with laughter. 

“Spike’s loniing! Spike! (fhl fogey!” 

And the echo laughed, too. .And now they had left the cop^e 
behind. The top" of the factory chimney" could be seen and the 
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cross on llic Mfry na«}ie<I in the *un: il ^^fls llir village, “ihr 
place v»liPTC the sexton ate up all the caviare at the funeral." They 
Mould soon be home now ; Ihej only had to descend into the great 
pull) I.ipa and I'ra«hov)a, mIio had been talking barefoot, aat 
down to put on their boots; the contractor sat in the gra*s beside 
them. Seen from above, UlcIe)rvo svltb its miIIows, its while 
church ond its little river looked picturesque and peaceful, but 
the mill roofs, painted a «ombre colour in the interests of econ- 
om>, spoilt the effect On the opposite slope of the piilly could 
be seen rje — in «}jravf% in slacks, as jf flung down )ii the storm, 
or, vsliere it had only )u«t been mowed, in rows; tlie oats 
were ripe, too, ond gleamed in the rays of the selling sun with a 
pearly lu«tre Harvesting was in full swing Toiliv was n holiday, 
tomorrow they would gather in the rye and the hiiy, and the next 
day would be Sundav, a liulidav apun evirv iliiv the thunder 
rumbled somewhere far away, the air w.i-« Miltrv imd ns if it were 
«oon going to rain, and as thev gaze*) at ihr fu)i) lach thought— 
if only the gram is harvested m Iiiik "'d tin re was joy and a 
happy tumult tn each breast 

“llaj-makers arc pelting p<M><l m"ii<v ihi* viir, ’ said Pras* 
kovya. “A ruble forty kopek' j d iv 

And at! the while peopb k.ju 'ir. uninp back from the fair 
at Kazan«koye; women null worki r* in new caps, beggars, 
children. ... A farm cart v»« nt I v r n-m ' tloud of dust, a horse 
which its owners had been iimldi t> 'll trotting behind, looking 
as if it were glad ri had iu>i |.mii '>ld ii"w an obstreperous cow 
was led bv the Imrii' dnoilu r i irt pi"*d loaded with drunken 
peasant' tlmr l< > 1 inelm- \ r tli kIp' \n old woman led 
by the hand a lillli bov iii i bi- ip nid enormous high boots; 
the boy, though exhausted bv th< heit iiid the heavy boots, which 
did not allow his knees i t { • nd f I. w incessantly with aii hii 
might into a tov lrnnt|*i il i ' il ilr< idv descended the slope 
and turned inlo tin. -lr<'l but ih trumpet could still be 
heard. 

“Something’s come over our millownrrs, said Yeiissr^ 
“Mercy on us' Kostyukov is angrv w tli me ‘ You’re orfJ 
many «hingles on the comice*’ he iv Too many?’ asbf , 
u«ed as many as were needed \d' ilv Ddnili'-h,’ I says 
eat shingles with my porridg* sru know ‘How dare yo* ^ j 

he, ‘‘peak to me like that’ ^ou t I h says, ‘you tHis*^'' ^ 

You forget yourself ' It wa- I win mad* a contrary \ 

'ays I, ‘and what of it’ I sol tea I j drink ever \ \ 
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a coritraclor, flirJnt I?" ‘YouVc a pack of swintllrr?, ai! of 
you. . says lie. I liclfl my j)eacc, U r arc .swindlers in llii.s world, 
I tiioupiil to my.^elf, but you will be swindler.^ in the other. Ilo-hoi 
Next day he wasn’t .*=0 rough. ‘Don't he angry with me, Makarich,’ 
.‘•ays he, ‘for what I said to you. If I did .«ay something I shouldn't 
have, after all, I am a merchant of the first guild, and your su- 
perior, and you should licar with me.' ‘It's true you arc a mer- 
chant of the first guild, and I am only a carpenter,’ says I, ‘But 
St. Joseph ^vaB a carpenter, too. It'.s a worthy occupation, one 
that is pleasing to the Lord, and if you choose to consider your- 
self my superior, you're welcome, .Vassily Danilich.’ And then, 
after that talk of ours, I got to thinking: which of us is the su- 
perior? The merchant of the first guild, or the carpenter? The 
car|)enler, children, the carpenter!” 

Spike thoughi for a while, and then added: 

“Yes, my children. He who labours and endures, he is the 
superior.” 

The sun had now set, and a deii'^e mist, ivhitc ns milk, wa.s 
rising above the stream, the churchyard and the clearings round 
the mills. Now, with darkness coming on ajiace, and the lights 
shimmering below, while the mist seemed to be concealing a 
bollomlcss abyss, Jdj)a and her mother, horn into utter poverty, 
and reconciled to live in poverty all their days, giving up to others 
everything but their meek, timid souls, may have fell, for one 
shoit moment, that they, too, in this vast my.Merious universe, in 
the infinite chain of living creature.':, meant something, were su- 
perior beings; they enjoyed .silting on the top of the slope, and 
smiled blissfully, forgetting for a moment that they would have to 
go down into the gully sooner or later. 

.‘\t last they were home again. The hay-maker.s were silting on 
the ground near the gale, arul in front of the shoj). The Ukleyevo 
jica'-ants did not usually hire thenwclves out to Tsibukin, who 
had to get his hay-makers from other \iihige.s, and it scorned in 
the half-light a*; if all round sat men with long black beards. The 
shoj) was oj)en. and the deaf man could be seen through the door 
])la\ing draugiil-s with a boy. The hay-makers were singing softly, 
almost inaudibly, every now and then breaking olT to demand in 
loud voice.s their wage.s for the day before, but they were not paid 
for fear they might go away Iiefore morning. Beneath the boughs 
of a birch-tree growing in front of the porch, old Tsibukin sat in 
his shirt sleeves, drinking tea with Ak.sinya; a lighted lamp stood 
on the table. 




Lipa anJ Pra4;ovya fat in l)ir watcliin" tlm fro out, 
one hy one; only in tlic lop •'torfy, in Varvara'? vrindow, 5-lione 
tlie rofl arif] Mik’ lamji® in front of llie ieon-, and tliey -eern'-d to 
Irrin;: peace, content and innorenee. Pra’-kovya could never pet 
ii'cd to tlie idea that her danphter liad married a rPh man. and 
v.hen .‘■he- came to ‘■ee her, .<-hc eroiichr-d timidly in the entry. =inil- 
inp inpratiatinply, and they would “^end her out ?ome lea and 
■-tipar. I.i{/a could not pet u^ed to it, either, and after her iiu'-hnnd 
had pone away, did not ileep on her own hed, hut laid her.-'clf 
down anywhere, in the kilclien, or the fhed, and ev»Ty day •-he 
‘ernhhed the floor- and did the wa'-hin", and imapined ‘•he v.n*- 
=till a liired worker. This time, too, after f-he and her mother re- 
turned from their pilprirnape. tlicy had their lea with the cook 
and then went into the •■hed and lay down on tlie floor, between 
the wall and the .'-leiph. It was dark there, and 5mcll of harne=5. 
The liphts went out round the lioiwe, then the deaf man could he 
heard lockinp uj) the ?hoj», and the iiay-mak.crs Fcttlinp down to 
?Ieej) in tiic yard. Far away, at the Khrirnin? Junior, romeone 
wa*- jdayinp on ihr- experi'-ive coneerlina. 

And when they were waked up hy ?omeonc'>- foot'-tep?, it was 
liphl. for tiie moon Iind ri'-en; Aksinya wa? standing in the cm 
trance of llie .‘•hed, holdinp lier hedelothes in her arm®. 

“It'll he cooler in liere," .•■he ®aid, “tepping in and lying down 
almost on the thrc-hold, her whole figure lit in the moonlight. 

She did not slceji and kept sighing heavily, tossing ahout in the 
heat, throwing off almost all her clothe^; and in the rnapieal liphl 
of the moon, what a heautifiil, wliat a jiroud animal .®he lorAred! 
A short lime elai)>-ed, and foot'-tep? were again lu-ard; the old 
man. all in while, ajijieared in the door-way. 

‘'.'\k‘-inya !" he called out. “,'\rc you there?'* 

“W eli. what )•- it?" '■h'- an'-wered cro==ly, 

“I told you to throw tiie money inin the well — did you?’’ 

“I'm not such a fool a? to flin" pood ‘■tuff like that into the 
water! I pa\e it to ih'* hay-maker®. . . .'' 

“Oh, mv God!'’ ®aid the old man, cori'-lernation in his voice, 
■■you ‘-Inhhorn wench, . . , Oli, GodI" 

He hroiipht iiis hand® topether in a pe^turc of desjiair and 
walked away, miilterinp to him-elf. A little later Ak®inya ••at 
up, he.'ued a der'j) <-iph of irritation, patlu-red Hf> ]i<t hed-cloth'- 
and w<nl out of the >-hed. 

'■\\'hy <lid you marry me into tiiis hou®e^ .Mother!" said 
Lipa. 
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“F\er)on(“ fnu«t marrj, child It is nilfd L) otlirr«, not our 
ScIlPS ' 

Tlie) I'cre read) to pne llicm«ehcs up to frelings of incon«oI 
alilc gnrf Hut tlicrc v.as somconr, thc> felt, hipli up in the !>(<), 
looking down upon them from the blur, where the «tars were, 
soring all that wont on in Ukicjoo, watching oter it And great 
as tite e\il was, the night was still and Io>et), and there was 
justice in Cod s iinuer«e, and llirrr would he ju'ticr, as «li!l and 
beautiful as tlie night, and rvrr)thing ontherarth was onl) waiting 
to he merged willi justice, as the moonlight merges with the night 
And loth their peace restored, pressed clo'r against one 
another and fell asleep 


^ews had long armed that Ani«im was in prison for counter 
feiting and circulating false coins Months passed by, more than 
half a }ear, the long winter was oser, and spring had begun, and 
everyone in the hou«e and in the stilage had got used to the ides 
of Ani'im being m pri*on \nd whoeser happened to pass the 
house or the *hop in the night remembered tliat Am<im was m 
prison, and wJienejer the* lolled the hell for the dead, people 
somehow remembered again that he was in prison awaiting 
Ins Inal 

A shadow la) over the entire household The walls of tlie hou*e 
seemed to hate become darker the roof was rusty, the heavy, 
green iron hound shop door was warped and old Tsihukin him 
self seemed to Iiase grown darker lie had long stopped basing 
his hair cut or Ins heard trimmed and there was a «hagg\ growth 
all oser his cheeks ond he no Ion,.rr leaped into hi« gig with a 
jaunt) air, or shouted to ihe leg,.ar' The lord will provide' 
Ills strength was declining and this showed itself in eve r)nhmg 
about him People no longer feared him •<> much and the police 
man drew up a statement in Ins shop although he got the same 
solid hril>e as lefore, the old man had been summoned three 
times to the town. In he tried for trading in spirit* without a 
license, and the tnal had been pul oil three limes owing to non 
appearance of witnesses and Ihe old man was worn out 

He often went to see his «on in prison hired a law)er for hiS 
defence, «ent applications somewhere olTered candles for him in 
cliurch He presented the warden of the prison in whicli Anisim was 
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confiiiffl v.'iti) a silver g1n=“-holr]er bearing an <'namfllf;<] in-crip- 
lion: “Tlic fowl bnowetb ils mc.T^nrc,*’ anfl a Ion" Miver fpoon. 

“'rijcre i= no one for to turn to, no one/' "^'arvnra v.(’nl about 
saying. “We ongiit to a4: one of tlie gentry to write to liie chief 

anlhorities Jf only liiey would let him out before tlie trial 

Why should the lad langui‘-li there?*’ 

She, too, v.-a= grieved, hut she had hecornc stouter and sleeker, 
and she lit the icon-lamps a*: «<-ual. and ‘■aw' tliat everything in 
the hou=e v/as in order, and treated visitors to jam and njiple 
jelly. Aksinya and her deaf hn<-hand -vvorked as miia! in the shop, 
A new enterprise was afoot — the huilding of a hrick-work= at 
Bulyekino — and .Aksinya went there almost every day in the gig: 
she drove lierself, and when she met anyone she knew, she reared 
her head like a snake in the young rye, and =rniled In-r naive, 
myslf-riou'- smile. .And Lijia played all liie time v.itli her hahy. horn 
jii'^t before Jj-til. It wa*; a liny hahy, thin and •■ickly. and it 
strange that it could cry and look about and that fieo[)le regarded 
it as a Inirnan being, and called it Nikifor. It would lie in its 
cradle, and Lipa would walk away to tin; door, and ‘ny. with a Injw: 

“Good day to you, Nikifor Anisimich!” 

.And she would rush hack to it, and kiss it, then walk back to 
the door again, liow and say: 

“Good day to you, Nikifor Anisimich!’’ 

.And the hahy would kick out with its little red legs, laughing 
and ep.irig at the same time, just like Yelisarov tin- carpenter. 

At last a day was apjKnnled for the trial, 'i’h" old man set out 
for the town five days before the time. Then it was said that jiea‘- 
aril“ from the village had lieen sent for ns wilne-sc'; TsihukinN 
old workman went, too, having abo received a snainion'. 

The trial was to he held on Tliursday, liiit Sunday i»ass»-d, and 
the rdd man had not returned, and tiierc was no news. Toward* 
evening on TijeMlay, A'nrvara sat at the open v.indow, li-tening 
fm llie old rn.'in to come Irack, Lipa v/as playing with tin; hahy 
in tiie next room. She dandled it, gh-efnlly ernoning: 

' A oii'll crow iij; hi", big! You'll grow* to he a man and we'll go 
and lure oursej^f. »,iii to v.'ork together! 'I'ogether, together!*’ 

“Oil! ' said A'arvarn, siiockefj. '•What's this aimut going out for 
iiire, you silly? He'll grow up to he n rnercliant !” 

I. if/a i/egan singing softly, i>nt very roon forgot Jier.,.Jf, -jn/I 
started all ov/ r again: 

“You'll grow hi", big! And wc'l! g*/ out l'> work together!” 

“Tiief'- you arc — at it again !*' 



Iipa stopped in the doorua) »nth Nitifor m her arra<, and 
n‘hcd 

do I lo\c him «o. Mother’ T^lij » he «o dear to me?’ 
and her ^o^cc hroke, and her ejes glistened mlh tears ‘Who is 
he’ \^hal is he’ Light as a feather, *uch a lecn> >*ceny thing, 
and I ]o\c him as if he \serc a real human being I>ook, he cant 
«a) anything, not a thing and I understand c\er)thing he vants, 
jii't hj looking at his c)cs ” 

Varvara li'tcned again the «ound of the evening tram coming 
into the station reached her cars The old man might he m it 
She neither heard nor understood what Lipa >sas saving, and 
did not notice the minutes go h), hut sat trembling, not so much 
from fear, as from violent airiosit) She heard a cart clatter nois 
il) past, loaded with peasants It was the witnesses returning from 
the station The old workman lumped out of the cart os it drove 
past the shop, and walked into the )ard She could hear people 
greeting him in the )ard, questioning him 

“Debarred from all rights and proper!) ’ he ansvvered loudly 
‘ Siheria, hard labour, <it )ears 

Ak«in)a could ho seen coming out of the shop h> the back 
entrance, slic had been selling kerosene, and had the bottle in one 
hand, and the funnel m another, while between her teeth <he 
held some silver coins 

“And where’s Dad’ she lisped 

“At the station,” answered the workman “Hell come home 
when It gets darker, lie says ' 

^hen It was known in the house that Anisim was sentenced 
to liard labour, the cook began wailing in the kitchen at the 
lop of her voice, as if for the dead, for «he considered that decen 
cj required this of her 

* \Miy do jou leave u«, \msim Gngonch m) bright eagle'' 

Tlie dogs were rou«cd and began barking \anara ran up to 

the window, and stood there rocking herself from sidt to iJe 
in her grief, «hc shouted to the cook, straining her voae 

* Sto-op it, Stepanida, ito*o-op it* Don t torture u* for Christ s 
sake’” 

pvo one remembered to heat the sam v ir tin v il] lemed to 
have lost (heir head* Lipa was tl < i Iv one mIi 1 jJ no idea 
what had Inppened and she went on f >ii ilii die 1 tL\ 

Wlien the old man returned from lit suh n n 1 lv a‘kcd him 
anylliing He *aid a word of grrttin,. and d<ii walked through 
the rooms in ‘ilencc, he refused supjiFr 
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"Ti.-r* • f." 

•. I f' "1 '.f'!''! >'•!' 


n- If. turn tn," .‘■nid Varvara when llioy 
%.,!! an.uld haw a4;rfl ^uino of the ?et\try, 
Vmi '■iioiild have ‘^ent in a 


' 'I v!r‘. I fiiihl!'' ^aid t!ir ohl man. \^illl n uavc of hj.; 
i, ihi' ‘ • Jitcnc-' va- read. I u'cnl up to tlic pentlcman 

s d Aiii'iin. 'You r.'u’l do auvlhiuja tunv.' he saul, ‘its 
. i I. ' \;)i| \;!1 '!ii\ '■’.id ihii-e \<'r\ voriK; loo late. Itiil i^lill, 

, ' 1 ’ h.'.-.im: tie* rontt, 1 -}.nkc to a lauver: 1 pave liim some 

:: .,a mil I'll \’a!l a v.f 4 ;. and then po up apain, Wc 

. :t le. teni’- hasii!' . 

< ir.i - r.- ti'," ohi in.'.n v.enl thtoupli the rooms in silence, and 

v.!',-;, 1 ' r •! !o \’arv.ira. .-aid: 

‘ } n-.'i’l h- ill. M\ lead i- rni-tr-like. 1 don't .seem to he aide 
I'l liaid. I !. uis 

iii'fi !.e f!o'"d the iloor -o ilmj hij.a .•'lioiihl not liear him, and 
■ 11'! : 

‘ I'l!) •..(irri' ii al'tiut my money. Itememljer Ani.'im hroiiplil me 
li.o ' la niMe and h:i!(-T\ihh‘ jdert"- i.ehvie the sveildinp, 
[}.'• lu't, after li'-ler? 1 f,iit nr.a) one Ijumlle, Init tlie re.^t 1 mixed 
vi!(! !'.\ own \ . When mV iitiele l)milry I'ilalidi (God 
O’! Ill- *■ mi!' A. .IS a!i\e. lie «-ei! to po hiiyinp poods, someliine.s 
I'l ill' , 1 . •om' lim'-s lo Mo-cow. .And he liad a rrife, and 

i! A'iff, A. hill' !i'' Ai.’-. aAvay, hininp pood-, like ] said, used to 
:'■> .'’i.'iiil A*. iili iiil.i r men. .And they had six children. .And vviien 
I'. A no'!'' ji.iti tak'ii ;i drop too inmh. h'' ined to huiph and .-ay: 
'I ( tot n ’t.e mil '.iliif/i of them are min*' and aaIiIcIi aren't,’ He 
A., .-.f. 1 man, yii And I can't mal;e out, wiiicli of 

niA I'.'iti' A i- ;’i>od. am! v-liieh i- fal-e. Ji alJ -i-ejns fa!-e to m*', 


. . ' .v . 

t - iA that, for God - -.d.el" 

'A'-, I p" t*. !> 1 !\ m\-elf a t'uJ.et at tli'' -talion, take out threi' 
r'ld'!' - ii' 5 ' lA fill it. and k>eji AAond'-rinp if liny aren't fal-e ones. 
(l ■' ■ ■" ' ■ fr.iid 1 rmi'! h- ii). " 


•'ll iti (e»d- 1. >nd-. AAhat Aoii AAill,” -.aid \ nr\iirii 
■’ '■ "• h r he "i. "W,- niu-t think ah'iiit it, I’elroA idi. . , , 
.• '.a ,'’ ■"1.! li.ipjen, Ao'i re not a Aoim;' rn.ari any more. If y<>ii 
I" (O', A ii.-f e(.,,.,i.,,n ,,;i'/ht he h.idly tr.ated, I keep Avorrv* 

‘ ^ a- poji'-, the rnollier'.s 

; ..r: hedi-h..,. Ami mi'dit at h-.t-t ha, re him that plot 
h-;i.'m;;o. r< '!!> Ami mn'ht, rftroAh},; Think it over!” 
A.;f',,;r.t j. lAely. -He'- little tiiinp, it 
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tsould Lc 0 shame' Co tomorrow anti sprite out a {)3j>er U1iat‘s 
tlir ii‘e of trailing’ ’ 

‘^cs, I forgot aLout the I»o) ’* satt! TsihuVin ‘ I haven't seen 
him toda) He's a nice hoj, is he’ tlell, >*cll, let him gron up, 
Cod hicss him'” 

He opened the door and bechoned to Lipa uith his forefinger 
She came up m ith the bah) in her arm* 

“If there s 00)11110^ jou want, f ipa dear, }oii ju't a‘k for it,” 
he >aid ‘ \nd eat whatever )ou like, uc don t grudge )ou an} 
thing, all Mc want is that }ou should be well ” He made the 
sign of the cross o\er the bah) "And look after m) grandson I 


into a sound sleep 


vn 

The old man was awa) m the town for several da}s Somebod} 
told Aksin}8 that he had gone to «ee a notary about his will, and 
had willed {lui}ckino, where «lie was baking her brick*, to his 
grand'on Nikifor She was told this in the morning, while U>e 
old man and \arvara were sitting in front of the porch, beneath 
the birch tree, drinking tea She locked both the *treet door and 
the )srd door o! the *hop. gathered up all the ke)s in her pos 
session, and flung them on the ground at the old man's feet 
1 will not work for )ou on) more’ she cried in a loud voice 
and all of a sudden bur<l into tears "It appears I'm not your 
daughter in law, but a mere «crs(int’ As it is e\er}one laughs 
‘‘'ee what a fine servant the T'lLuLins have found' I never hired 
m}«elf out l \ u' INn tut a leggar not 'ottie jumped up crea 
lure — Ihneamolhir ind a father 

V^illiout wiping awa) her tear*, she fixed her swimming ejes, 
hlazing and squinting with resentment, on the old man’s face, 
shouting at the lop of her voice, her face and neck crimson with 
the 'train 

‘I Will serve )ou no more' I m worn out' \^hen it comes to 
working, silting in the «liop da) after dav going for vodka in 
the night its me hut when il comes to giving awa) land, it's her, 
the convicts wife with her little devil’ She s the mi*tre«s here, 
the lady, and I am her servant’ Co on, leave everything to her, 
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.M;!i !i„v. !l -’'."V-' W, Uw 1 .'linll UO Fiml 

■ .'Iinii. r {•ml. sii-'-'l " 

hi iii- !if'- Ini tii- ol-l or piini-lifil lii^ ciiiid- 

I,;! .;ni l,-^- ii'il '-.-n lii:U .unonc Jirtonniiiu lo liis 

i -ji.'al iu<i"K to liitii. or treat liiin 

.■ '!(] !a‘ u.i- I<rrifi<-<1 and lati into (lie iioii^o, wiicrc 

I'l !,;<• 1 a mid'oar.i. I’.tit V.irrar.i wa*- -o fiinniifoinided slie 

...li!,! (..t <\>a U't oji and eould »>»!% -it v.asiiva !u-r am'; ns if 
■...'iiin.r oil a. 

■'WL.'.r- isiiat’s tiii'-V” '■lie l.i'jil mutterlne in a Iiorrificd 
''Mti'i !i" 'iioDl Ml loud? Peojile i\ill Itear Ii't! If on!)’ flic 
oniti ! ' iilli'- iiii’o r, , . . Jli't a litllel 

"V(ii’\e j'urn linlyel.iiio to the (■oii\iela wife, Aksinya 

•,^-'• 1 '. ,pn 'leaittn;'. “I'o on -;:l\e inr e\er\lliinj;, tiien, 1 don’t 
■-.I'A . nMiiiii.- (torn ><'u! To lieU wiili yon all'. Yovi'rt; u ftang 
of tliie'.i-] I'm- I'en enoiiL'ii. and 1 in '•ielc of it! ^ on vi; roldicd 
,r !•%, tr.e.ell' I \t>n 'lonndrel'-, yon\e roidied liie old and 
tin- man:*! V', l.n -nld lodl.a witlimit a iiceiiKeV And the false 
ni r \ii':r die-; are < i.innned v.il]i fal'-e eoiin'-nnd now you 
li.-n't t.i ' d iiv ans nmre •” 

.1 t^o’,^d !ni! !i', nos,- y.atlieicd liefote the sside-ojion gale and 
•to id j-" ti!,-.' into till' yanl. 

■’I.'t jeiijdi- ‘I'l I” fried Al.'ins.'i. "I’ll <-li:inie yon lieforc tlieni! 
l il ti, d e son hnrn '.'.itii •diaine! 'i'i>n ^iiall i;rovf;l at niy feci! Hi, 
.■•tij'ai!’ ’I)-' f illed to tlie de.if man. "(ionie homo with inc tliis 
taiii'iti I t 0 ) 1 ), ' honi to rny father ami mother I I will not live 
s. itit < ••nS(> t- 1 I'.-.s!. itji eseiythin;'!" 

11,'Tr s . 1 ' lom.'- s.a-ditni-’ h.iiiyin't on a line across the yard; 
toll- (,’o:!i it h' r [I'itieo-it* a.inl hodiee', all wet a*; they were, 

. f 't thrti -t till m into the lie.if man'.' ;itm', Ih'-n, in a fren/y, .‘'he 
i’.' '.'d ftp ;•.!;(! dos^n, te.iiii:-' < si-rsthintt oil the line, throwinit on 
ih- nroen'i • m isihin;'. whieh si,i> not her', and eminfiin;.' on it. 

■''); o!,. (..-t!" m-nmed Vars.ua, ‘'What's the mnlter srilh 

; '. 'ose I,' r laits.Uno, for ( iiri-l'v '.ik.-!" 

■■'•■ah!" ll.-s s-.eie '.ivinjT at the rate. "’I'liere's a 
' ■ s o'l ! ! *id Son I s( r •> e 'ind, ;i 

i' rn~.' ' d tie ( it' h‘-n, Sihete tin' f ioliie- V.ere lif in;; 

' <“■'•■ d i.ij'.i V..O- .-.h-ii-. s. ekiti;’, the (Oot. havin;’ etine Id the 

: '• '■ I'-''"- oe. s..’' li'in;- {non the \-.a'h.tidr ami 
\ ‘ •■■ - -to,.., .md the kltrien w:e‘ dim and 

/'■‘'‘ ■' '■ i' "* '•‘I"--! limn on thf iiotm, and on 

‘ ' • ‘if* If In- f-li he s.oald not hurt him- 



«clf, I3) Nikifor, kicking out <nlh l»i< ml, ‘kiitn> legs Ju«t as 
Ak*in)n rnlercd the kitchen, Ijj»i lugged one of her chemi«es 
from the heap and dumped it into the liih, reaching out for a great 
scoop full of Lolling uatrr itliicli uas standing on the tahic ... 

“(,ne It here*” said Ak«in%i, looking nt her with hatred and 
• nJlching her clicmi«e out of the tiil» * It’s not for the likes of 
)ou to loiieli nil linen ^ ou’re a coniirt 5 wife, and ought to know 
)our place, and wliat )ou are’” 

I ipa pared at her, loo stunned to understand anathing, hut sitd 
deni) catching the glance Aksinja ci«t at the liah), she under 
stood, and went stiff with horror 

“Tins H what )nu get for stealing m) land’ ' 

ilh these words, Aksin}a (.rasped the scoop full of lioiling 
water and ] oured it o\er Nikifor 

A scream was heard, such a screim as had nescr before been 
heard in Lkle^eio, and it was hard lo }>eliesc that so pun> and 
fnil a creature ns I i]ia could haie screamed like that Then a 
great stillness came oier the }ar(I Ak«in)a went into the house 
in silence, smiling her curious innocent smile The deaf man, 
who had hern pacing up and down the )ard with the washing in 
hts arms, now Iregan hanging it u|> on the line again, silenll), un 
Itiirriedli \nd until the cook returned from the rucr, no one 
dired to go into the kitchen and «ee what was going on there 

Mil 

Nikifor was taken to the /em»tso hospital, where he died lo 
w arils eiening \\ ilhoiit w iiiin,. f >r am one to send for her, I ipa 
wrapped up the dead hod) of her child in a blanket and carried 
il home 

Till liosj ttal a new one with larpi windows stood on the top 
of till lull ii w I- ill I,.] >H with ihi rj\s of the setting sun and 
lookeil j.- it ji w «' >it Uu Ibe village spread out beneath it 
I Ipa went ilown b\ the road and seated herself h) a small j>ond 
ju‘l out-ide the village A womin Ind hrnuglil a horse to the 
water I iil the horse would n»t drink 

“Uh) don I voii drink'’ the woman -jicJ s(>fil\, os if aston 
I'lied ' \Miat s the matter '' 

A little hen III j r»d shirt was s||iiit|ing right at the waters 
« (Ige wishiiir- hi' fjllufs lioiits \nd there was not another ®oiiI 
to 1 e seen « itlier in the villige or on the hiH'ide 

‘It wont drink said I i|>i watching the horse 
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v.-.A ll;.' hoy villi tlin boots vent nwny. 
■ r, n.r'.f,,!-. in -iebt. Tli". -nn ii.’.d lom'’ to b<'<l in n 

Ill "'ilii ,.'.'1 rrisi'.'i'n. -Tin! clotifl-, reii nml jiurj))!". 
.! .’-r..-- l'.'- ‘•’.s. v.il.-aiii,:: n-.rr iv -licp. S'omev.luTe in 
t.nu.- v.r.'n', llit- bitt.-rn lioonied, atul it 
1 li’. . i!, i.iiii,,'... f.i' l.’i! ifilnv.inn of eov; ior!.-'l in 
It,’ 'iv '■!' ll." 'I' ^itlI:■•■ liivi uiH b.i'.'iril I'Vi’iy sjirinji, 
. ri '-.. ’..il't ^'>it of a bird it or vlicre it lived. 

l..;> I'f ilii- bill, b-' li!- ibi- Iio-})it.il. in llu- Invln'c lotind 
i!.<- odor dde of tb- \ill;n-f and .-ill over the fields, 
: irnlov lb ‘ ■*.* ri jouirnt'.! out llcnr •'"iin. lie’ etiek<io is.o lr\irui 
t'. !• i! ' .r:-- I'.nli ■- .fy, lo'iny •■.ninl ewry time, and Iie/riniiing all 
I.,.; ,■ 'hi. In tb' p-ijid frii; - i,(rf enlling to one another, in 

! i: b, \iii’<'. a.nd \oii rouid even make out the avords: 

■■] ' !i ! I*. I •• ti t.ik;n al* ' What a mrvi- everywhere! One. 

iv.eiiii ibink tlr.t all ita rrratnre-. i.cre .‘-hotilirig and .<^inging 


Oj, f/,- 
I'.' J. . 


■;;r; 


'•> ih no oe.i- '-hotild 'Iffji on tlii« spring night, so 
e'.(n l)ir- h.'.d I* niperetl frog';, slimild rheri--h and 


in : < .w.. 

inve. I •,<!’. rionenl <if it: aft'-r all. we only live once! 

\ -ilwr en M'nt moon '•lame in the sky. which ^^•n'= studded 
wt’ii h.’d no ide.i how lone '•he remained sitting by 

III- pond, imi \\h’'u '!m gut up and began walking, she could see 
ti (■•.irsotm in tb'- \iil;o-e n.,i- in jfd. nnd llic liglils were out. 
h w,;« pud', ’Id’, .'.boat twi he ver-t'- to 1 bleuno, and .site wri- ver> 
'!.(! (oiih! r.ot give h'T mind to the t-wk of finding the way. 
it,!' a. o.ri 'bon-', now m front of };er, now on her left, now on 
.’T .'.ad t!.*' l•(|(^oll, ho.tr'o Ity mnv, went on shouting, ns 

it i.'Mi d.iii", riiiil t.niritim' her: lo-l yoiir way, you've lost 

iii'if l,!p! '....dkeij fn-t ,uid lo'l her hr-.id kerchief..,. .Site 


to tie' 'kv 


\'.o;;!l' nn'.’ 


win re ieT little hoy's soul was— 
*• b" toll.i',. me h' r, r.t (li.ating ■•'nnewhere hiiih np, ne.ir the 
‘t.'f , fiO; I ifnl of hi- m ither? Mow lom ly it js in tlm fields of a 

ourself. 


id-l inw 


> . ' 


1! th;« 

'-Invli':* 

, v.iien \ou 

eannot ‘-in 

1 < :'u ~ 

of j.,V, 

•..hen \(>u r 

.'.nnot rejrijr 

!/ M s 

'i fr 

i>m the -ky, 

as loru'ly a 

’ r il i 
.-n th' 

' '['rima 

'■r vsinlrr. 
i'f in v.mr 

i.etlier p.'C.j.l 
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An«l fill of a sudden she (li<i|inctl> iieard a man's %oice: 
“Come on, Va\ilfl, harne's llie lior«e!*' 

A fr\» jnecs nliead, h) ihe irr> roail «nJe, a hoiifire vas luirn 
inp, llie flames liad died down, and onij ihe emlx*;^ glo\*cd Tliere 
vfls a sound of horses muncliin;' In the dti‘i could he made out 
two carl«, one with a Jiarrel on it, the other, much lower, loaded 
with sarhs, nnd the fipiirrs of two men, one of the men was taking 
n ?ior<c up fo the cart, the olfur *t«K)d motionless in front of the 
fire. Jus hands elispeil Lehind liis Lack S<imcwliere near the 
cirts a dog growled TliC man leading ihc hor'e slopped nnd 
s lid 

“Someone must he coming down the road ” 

“Quiet, Slnnk'” shouted the other one to the dog 
And from his soice )ou could tell he was an old man Lipa 
slopped end said 

‘ flic ford he with jou!” 

The old man approached her, and at flr't said nothing 
Then he said 
(lood esenmg' ’ 

^our dog won l hue me, will he. Gaffer? * 

' No no, >ou can pis» He won't touch )ou’’ 

“I \e been m the hospital, ' said I ipa, afiir a pause “\Iy Iiiite 
‘‘un died llieri \ti(i I m carr) ing him home ’’ 

F\iJentl) what she said upMi the old man, for he walked away 
from her and <aid hurriedly 

’ \c\cT mind, mj dear ft was the will of God Come on, fadf" 
he cried addressing Ins companion Iliirry up, cant you.'”’ 
“^our shaft how i«n t here aii'Wered the lad ' I can t find it-" 
‘ W hat's the good of you, \a>ilj' 

i III >l<l mm picked up a coal and hlew on it so that his eyes 
am) III' II •'< wir< lit up, and then offer llics had found the shaft 
l<iw 111 iiu \ il 1 wards I ipa, still with the coal in Ins hand, and 
pi un .! Il I I III I 1 1 - ,.Iirire raprr'.seil compa»«uin and lender 
nr'S 

^ 111 r- I Mirilitr 111 -ml fsrrs mother foies her child.” 
\ii(l 11 '1 ln-l ind 'll lok )i !• id Vasila threw something on 
iW tin H>d 'l(ti 'tiiiipid it II III I iiiiRiednteh all was intense 
jarkni' t)' 'i' ’o tial di'i||< ind and once more there was 

icaKui I'll die lull) iln Mnr in Id I k' snd the noisy hirdj, 
iwjke \tii till I III II I I was ersirig in the 
\sn plari II ‘ ' ni' d where flu tin hadl'iii 
Lilt afli I 1 im ' 'w'' ‘he i irU lit ild inJi ind llie lariks 

li* 
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I rrmrjnlior once hc cn»««fd a mer !•) llif* frrn. nnd I 
f<> jIiim «t» rac?r<l InrrftMil, Ircrzinj; cold, ‘iicking nl a crii«t, jnd 
llirrc ua« n prnllemin on tlir fern. Cod rf«f In' foiil if Iic’« dciJ, 
and lie Inok<<! al me 'tilli pil}, and llic tenr' rnllrd do\«n In' 
clirck* ‘All ' lie *aid, Mick \onr hrcid and 1 lack lour lif« ' And 
hlicn I Cline Iiack 1 Ind ncillirr liou«c nor lionie, n« lliei «i> , I 
Ind a i»ife. lint I Irfi Iirr »n Sil»cfii, in tlic praic And *o 1 Inred 
nii'clf out Ii) lIic da) And wlnt do loii llnrik^ After tliat tliere 
via$ ml in tin life ond there itas pood And I don't i«anl to die, 
mi dnr I nould like to liir another tMCnl) jear*. «o )Oii ree 
tlierc mii‘t hate hern more pood than eiil Alt hut how preit 
Mother l\ii«‘ia ii’ ' lie repealed again glancing from npht to left, 
ami looking hackvard* 

* Gi/Ter' ’ « 3 id I ijia, “vkhen a jiervin die', how man) daj' doe' 
111' <01)1 ttalk ahoiil llie earlh^ ’ 

‘Ulio cin '1)^ Wait i*ell a‘k Vaiila, he ha« heen to 'cniool 
Tliei teach them eienlhmg there, no»*adi)« \aiila'* 

'ijxV 

‘ Va^lI^,^^llen 'omeone die«, hou mini dan dies hi' »oul roiin 
the eirih’ 

Vaiila fir«l liroupM hi< lior«c to a ManiKlill Lefore rejd)ing. 

‘ Nine dll* Ihit v.lien mi Vncle Kinlla died, ln» *oul hied m 
oitr luit for thirteen diis 

‘ Hoi* d )oii knot* ■' 

For thirteen dais there i*as a nimhiing in the itoie' 

* \ ft) i*ell Co on «aid the old man, and it i>a' elnr he <hd 
not holieic a t*ord of it 

Aear Kurmenki the carl* turned on to the liiphna), and I i{>a 
i*enl on on foot It i*a* gelling light \s «lie **i« descending the 
»lof>e into the giiJli the church ond luiti of Ikleieio i*rre hidden 
hi tlie nil I It Ha« c dd and it *eeined to her that the *ame cuckoo 
ISJ- [ifl *in ilTill 

1 lii <Jiil< IjI Dill Ion drum nut to pasture when I ipi 
put home, eier)one wa* «till a*leep Mie rat on the porch, wait 
mg Tlie old min wa* the first to come out, the moment he 
ptanced a! her he iindersloml all. and for «onie lime cniild not 
utter a word aiul nil *too<l there mumhiing 

Mi I i{ a lie 'Jitl at la*t * \ou couMn I Ireik after mi 
grand on 

\ariara wa* roused from her «leep Sie threw up her land' 
and weji and l>egan to la> out tie dead child for iti coffin 

“\nd 'ucli a sweet lillle l*oi as he wa* ‘fie kej t »J)mg 
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CrifTorj Pctrovicli, lli** oJd man, m ‘tili considered llic nia'ter 
lint tti realit) r\cr)tliiny lin pa«<«I into Ak'inja’a hands; she 
It IS ulio ! ins nnil «ell*, niid iioiliin;; is done willioul her consent 
The hrick isorks n doing v»ell; oHin* to the demand for bricks 
for the r.iilMO} ihcir jiricc lias reached titrni) four rubles n 
thoiis ind , \sotnen and girls fake the bricks to the station and load 
the trucks, receiving luenl) five Lopeks a daj for this 

Aksinva Ins gone shares willi the Klinmins, and the mill is 
now called “Khriinins Junior and Co” A tavern has been opened 
next to tlie 'tation, and the ex|>cn«i\c con«?rtina is rove heard in 
the tavern, and not in the factor), the po»tma«tcr, who has a!*o 
set up in trade on Ins own, frc«|u«nts the tavern, and so docs the 
<talionnia<ler The Klirimins Junior have given the deaf man a 
gold watch winch he is alwavs taking out of Ins pocket and hold 
ing to Ins ear 

Tliev «ay in the village that Ak<in>a has |»ecofne vrr) powerful; 
and tins mit*t be true, for vtben slie drives (o the works of a mom 
tng with her innocent <mile, good looking, radiant with happi* 
rr«s md orders people nloiit all da) long. )ou cannot help feci 
mp her |ov>er fvervone is ofnid of her, at home, m the village 
and at the vMirk* \^hen she makes her ap]*earancc nt the post 
office, llie j oslmasier leaps up swing 

‘ He seatvd K«enva Abramovna do'” 

A middle agi d iandov^ner a great dandy, in a coat of fine cloth 
and patent leather lop boots selling her a borsc one day, was so 
entranced bv her eoriversation iliat lie let her have it at her own 
price He held her hand tong in In* ond <aid, gartng into her 
lUirlhfiil iinh iMnoeent eves 

‘1 would do anvthmg in (he world for a woman like )oil, 
Ksenvn \brimovna' Onlv tell me when we ctnild meet vrithout 
u Iv I <Ii liirl u> 

W I I V . V .1 hkr 

fviMni till iiilll igc >1 il ind) drives up to the shop almost 
iverv dav for a drink «»f litr Tlie l>eer is atrocious, biller a* 
Vfiirniwiiod The landowner ‘lialcs In* bead but drinks it dov.n 

(Hi! r liikin does not interbre in lusiiie*s matters nnj more 
Hf 1 ' I I I II ' III iiev in In- |•orkels for he rannol df*tingui«h 
b«twi-tii fil >111 Hill ^>nuin« onr* but he saw nothing bImuI 
it n. t ui I I 11 V IK I > kn>w of this failing of hi< lie has 
|pe(< in 1 rv il 'iiliiii !'• I and unless food is set l>efore him, 
revi r tliiiiks ' f a kin frit thev have got u«ed to sitting d )wn 
to dinner vMit nit liini and Varvara often «avs 
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“WJiafs tliQl )oti «inl’ * 

‘5Iir*!i not a liad wrncli, »*ork< liarcl Women can’t pet along 
\t3tliout lliat . tMlIioul a little «in, I mean *' 

‘*TiJrning liim out of )ii9 «>**n Jiouv," cojilinued ^aVo\ anpnl). 
‘Cet a }inu«e of )f)ur own, I «ij, then turn pcojile out of it Wlio 
<I()e< «Iie tinnk «Iie n’ Tlie 

T«tJmkin li«tene(l to them witfiout Mirrinp 

‘Wlnl «loM It miller wliellier it< lour o»*n liou«e, or »orneone 
el‘e'«, «<> long oi it i warm anJ llie women <!on t quarrel . Mid 
Sjiike and laiiplied ‘ W hen I wai loung. I cheri«Ije(l mi .>a«ia«ia 
^l|e wa« n quiet wench And »he u*ed to po on at me ‘Ku) a 
hoii«r, MuLarieh, Ini) a Iiou*e! Iluj a lior*e'’ F\en when «hc wai 
dvinp ‘he kr[>l <aiinp \our*eU a drt>*hVj, MaVarich. to as 

not to po ahotit on fool’ ))ul the on)) thing I tier houpht her nas 
pinperhreail nolhmp more 

Her }iii«lnnd is deaf and a natiiral.” ^ako\ went on, not heed- 
ing 5|iike “A real natural, he has no more hrain* than a poo«e 
Wlnl does he iinder«tind’ ^oii can hit a poo*r on the head, and 
‘lill he won t under«tan<l 

^fuke pot Ilf to go hick to his home at the mill ^akoi pot up, 
too and ihei walked nwn together, ‘till talking When the) verc 
rifli picr* or <0 awai, old T<il>ukin pot u{'. and sliuffled after 
them with iineerliiii «lep« a* if he were walking on ice 

The ullage wa- I eginnmg to l>e plunged in twilight, and the 
«iin shone nnl> on the lop of the road winch wound tts wa) up 
the slope like a snake <Hd women were returning from the woods, 
with eliildren running lieside them. Ihe> carried baskets filled with 
mushroom' W men and \oung pirN were coming hack from the 
station where the) had l»een loading hncks on trucks, and red 
hrick dii‘t la> on their noses, and on their cheeks Leneatli the 
eirs Tlie> were singing In front of them went I ipa singing in 
a I i| III, % >i ' unrl lin,. awit a' -lie pared up into the ski. as 
if s)ii i,ir< I li,.l|(d that the dj\ thank God. was oier, and it 
««as time to r«»t Her mother, IVa*ko»-)a, the da) lalmurer, walked 
with the crowd, carr)ing a lundle and as usual hreaihing 
heiMis 

(/ood esming Makarich* Mid I ipa bs she met Spike ‘Good 
esening ilesru 

Good evening I ij i dear' answcresl ''pike jo) fiillv "Wenches 
and lasses, l>e kind to the wriltliy csrf>enter' Ho ho' Oh, my 
children m) children'* '*pike gain a »ob Oh, roj precious 
axes! ' 
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THE DHIDF 


Jt >»a« alfra*]) nine oclock in tlie mcninf, and t!jc full moon 
un sliininp; o'er llic garden Jn Jlie SJiumin house tlie escning 
rrnirr ordered L) tlie grandmother Marfa MiUiailovna >*as only 
jii«t o\er and Nad\a h!o Jnd slipped out into the garden for a 
minute, could see a cold supper being laid in the dining room, her 
prnndinotlier in her hillo>nitg «ilk dre«s hovering about the table, 
hnllier \ndrei the (dihedral frie«t talking to Nad)a’s mother, 
Nim lianovm v,l hmVei] ver> voting «een tliroiigli the window, 
b) nrlilieial light )le<ide ter stood Xndrri Andrcich, Father 
Andreis son li'Ienn^ -til nlivelv 

It was coo] and <lill in the girden and dark shadovss )a> peace 
full) on the groiiml From n Im,. wav oU probabl) outside tov»n, 
cime the di‘tint rroikinp of frogs Tliere was a leelm? of Ma), 
the deliglilfiil ni iiili f \fi» in the air One could draw deep 
breaths, and iimginc that somewhere far he)ond the town 
heneatli the skv nl ove tie tree top m the fields and woods, the 
spring was he,.inning its non life that m'slerious ecriuisite life, 
rifli iin I sirrf 1 fr ni { i I ful r rtdl- are shut out It almost 
mi(h one w nil t i\ 

iNailva was now Iwrnlv three, ever «incc she was sixteen )ears 
old she ha 1 lecn drnming ardenti) of marriage, and now at Ia»t 
she was letroilied to \ndrei \ndreich the )oung man standing 
in the diningroom Sfir |ike<J him and the wedding was fixed 
for the seventh of Jiilv f ut »he felt n« jo> she slept hadl), her 
gviet) }nd deserted her from tlie <pen windows of the haseme 
kitchen came soumN of i iistlmg and tie elanging of knives, ^ 
the door, which closed bv a pulles hanged con‘Linflj T 
was a smell of roasting turLe) and aiucfvl c ' ^ \n 

zss 




Wli^n S3‘li3 »f>oV.e lir had a habit of lioMinp up tno lon^. bony 
finppri m jIk* direction of Jii« hearer 

“I \et)tliin;: liere «Jrike^ me b« •<» rtranjre" continued "1 m 
not U‘e»l In It, I «iipp(i'e Good hea\en«, noiiod) e\er doe-^ an) 
ihm?' ^(Uir motlier <ine< nothing hut Mroll almut like a grand 
diiclir-*, Cr3nn% doe< nothing at all, and nor do jou And Andrei 
\ndrric}i, your fiance, he doe< nothing, either ‘ 

Nadya had heard all thi« la<l yeir, and, "he •eemed to re 
meml>er, the ^e^^ before, and ^he knet* it vai the only i.ay Sa 
»haN mind could v,ork, there v»a< a lime i*hen it had amu«ed 
her, hut now for «ome reavin it irritated her 

“Tliai » edd ‘Itiff, I m Mck of hearing it,* »hc said, getimg up 
‘ (jin I you think of anything new’ ’ 

lie laughed and got up too and they both went back to the 
hoii'e Good looking, tall and slender, she *eemed almo*! ofTen 
8i\el) well dressed and healthy, as she walked by his side She 
was con«eiou8 of it hervlf and felt sorry for him, and alino«l 
apologetic 

“And you talk a lot of non«ense ehe «aid ‘ Look vliai you ju‘l 
Slid about m> Andrei — you don I know him a bit, really'' 

* l/> Andrei Ncier mind your \ndrci' It's your youth 1 
grudge " 

Hkhen they went into the dining-room e\er\one was ju*l silling 
down to supper Nadyas grandmother or, as eseryone m the 
house called her. Grannv a corpulent plain old woman, with 
hei\s eyebrows and a moustache was talking loudh, and her 
>oicc and manner of speaking showed that it was she who was the 
real head of the hou«e Mie owned a row of lioolhs in the market 
{lace, and the old house with its | iMars and garden was her*, 
lilt e\en morning she prased with tears for the I,nrd to 
jiri -erse her from rum Her dju,.ht<r m law and Nadta s mother, 
Nina lianosna blonde tightls corselted, who wore pince nez and 
hid diamond rings on all her fingers. Father Andrei, a lean, tooth 
less old man who alwass looked as if he were ;u‘t going 
to «sy something \ery fiinns, and \ndrei \ndrrich his son and 
NaiUa's fiance, a stout, hand-ome soun: man with curb hair, 
rather like an act ir or an artist were all three talking about 
h>imt>lism 

koull fatten Up in a week here Cranns told ^^a‘ha ‘ Dut 
you mu‘l rat more Jii»l look at your»e!I’ -he sighed "kou loek 
awful \ real proiljgal ««m, that s what sou are 
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It inu<t liasc been about t«o o'clock Viiicn Nad)a »aketl up, 
for tlawti \»as bepinninc to btrak Tlie mpbt a*ateliman could be 
Iieard ‘inking liis board m ibe (Ii‘tance Nad)a could not »lerj>,!ier 
bed ‘cenird loo soft la lie do^n in comfurtabK A« »lie bad done 
on -ill the previous nigbu lbi< Ma) Nad)a sat up m bed and pave 
ber‘cl[ up to her thoughts Tlic thoughts were )u‘t the <anie as 
iho-c cil the night belore, monotonoii*. futile, insi*tent — ihoughls 
ol how \ndrei Andrcich had courted her and proposeil, how ‘he 
Iiad accepted him and gradually learned to appreciate tlus good 
and clever man Hut somehow or other now that there was only 
0 month lilt till the wedding, »hc began to experience fear, uneasi 
ne‘s, os if something vaguel) *ad la) in wait for her 

“Tick'lock lick tiiik ij| peJ out the night watchman laiit) 

‘ 1 lek lock 

Through the big old fashioned window could be reen the 
garden and be)ond it lilac bu«hcs heavy with bloom, drows) and 
languid in llic cold air And a deme while mist cncroaclied silent 
I) upon the lilacs, as if intent on enveloping them Sleep) rook« 
cawed from distant trees 

' Oil, Cod what makes me «o «ad’ 

Do all girls feel like this before tbcir weddings^ Uho knows? 
Or could It be the influence of ^aMia-' ihit Sasha bad been «a)ing 
the same things over and over again as if b) rote, )ear after )car, 
and wimt Ik ‘aid alwavs wsunded «o naive and quaint And wh> 
coiildn t ‘he get the thought of '‘>a«ha out of her head’ \^h) ’ 

The watchman had long ‘lO|>|>ed going his rounds birds began 
twittering beneath the window and in the tree lop«, the mist in 
the garden cleared awav ond now cventhing was gilded b) 
the <|inng fiinlight, everything <eeinrd in be ‘iniling In a short 
time the whole garden warnitd hv ihi larf-^cs of the ‘un. had 
sprung to life, and drops of diw ghamrd like duincindi on the 
leaves of the trees \nd the old neglected garden was young and 
gay for that one morning 

(.rnniiv w i* ilrtadv awake wasj,, }„, liar«li deep cough 

Diwh'liii 1) - rv till nil I I ird I nn,.iTi,. in the ‘amovar, 

movui^tl . i nl 

Tin hmi i> I I wiv \ lb. 1.1 I 1. u) .ltd walking in 
the garden I >r i I i _ l m ii 1 ll i i ill dia^j. d on _ 

And here c mu Nm i l\ .n \ii . icaffi»t-s.a glass oeral w^ 
in her hand '•hi wu i ■■ I r ‘pirili*^ pd 1 'v 

f ^ 
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on anollicr, in llns tomi of jours e\crjtliing Ik* lurned lop<> 
tiiH), cvrr)tliin? uill clianpo, as jf fcj n,ag,c \ncl llicrr »»ill be 
liiipe sj.lentlid bniMinp", lieauliful |nrk*, martelloiM fountains 
fine j eojile . . l>iu lliat's iiot llie cli«f ibing; Tlie duel tiling is 
iJiat llieii tliere i«ill lie no crowd anj more, a< we now iincler«land 
the word, tint ciil in its jiresent a«pecl will disippear, for each 
indnniii il will have faith and know whit he lues for. niid fiohod) 
will «(ik support from the crowd Darling little pci, f,o awaj' 
Show them nil that joii ha\e had enough of (In* «.tignant, dull, 
corrtij I life’ \t lca«t *liow jonrself that jou haie * 

I enn I Sa*ha I m going to pci mimed ” 

‘ \e\« r mind that' \\hil does it matter-’ ’ 

7//ei ur/il out inCa the ptrefen ancf strolled about 
‘ \mliow nil dear joiiic simplj got to think, joiiie got to 
iinder'tiiil how ahhorrciit, how unmoral jour idle life i'" 
eontinui d ■'asha Lantjmi «ec that to enalde jnii nnd jour 
Mama ind MUir Gnnrij to Inc in idleness other# have to work 
for V u ION are devouring the life of others H lint jure, now, 
t<n t It fillhv * 

Nadv \ w lilted to *iv Mes joij arc right,” wanted to tell him 
*lie understood, but tears came into her ejes and «he fell silent 
and •temed to •brink into herself, <|ic went to her room 
In the evening \ndrei \ndreicli eame and plajed the violin a 
Inna lime ns u«uil lb wn* ticitum hj niliiie, and perlia]>s he 
Invjd hi> violin becaii'C while {hjing le did not Inve to s[>eik 
Soiin after ten when lie li id lii« coat on to go home, he look iNidja 
in hi« arms and ‘howered pis*ionate ki<'es on iicr fiee, «hf ulJerS 
and iuruN 

”Mv deirc«t, mj darling ro» Leautifiil, he muniiured ‘Oh, 
how ha[>pv I am' J think i shall go mad with jo> ' 

\lld this, loo, slie seemed (o have heard I mg I mg ig i to 
have read it in *omc novel Mime old, tattered volume which no 


one ever retd an) rnore 

fn the dining room was Sidu, fitting at the lahlc. drinking t<3 
(tom a saviccr balanced on the li| s of his five long finger* fJrannj 
was pliving piticncc \in i Ivan vni v»a< reading Tlie flame 
sputtered in the icon I m n I vr tl n n d ‘till and secure 

»\adva said good nvl I “ I w nt oj i I i i . >111 falling i-Ieep the 

moment «h. g i -i I I I ul jn l a lln iigl.lM. re she w iked 

„( nl lilt III 1 li 'k I dawn ''jw could 11 I ‘l-vp wmidhng 

liJ. u I 1 o n h r 1 » jil -j,, v-it up an I put her I ej | .n 

her kiw li rkiiig alnnil Icr lianee her wedding .. 



lool ,1 ll,C ll .lit "lillll l‘l"> '»“S ""‘'I S 

,,aml On tho >sall was a large oilpamimg m a S>ll 
5s«^«e a rvaM Udj be^de a purple %ase with a btohen 

' ""iwauMhil 'aiA Andrei Andreich willi an aived sigh 

‘llsl>) ‘^tii-'liinaclici'V)” j . ti „ 

^^rl came the drawingroom, in which were a towa table, a 
jola, and *o!ne armchairs upholstered in hriglit blue material 
Oier the *oIa hung on enlarged photograph oi Father Andrei 
villi all Ins medals on wearing a tail ceremonial hat They passed 
into the liiiiiiip rnom with its sideboard, and horn there into the 
bedroom Here, vn the lialflight, Mood two beds side by side, and 
It looked as i! tlio«c who had lutni^hed the bedroom had taken it 
for granted tint life would alwass be happy here, that it could 
not be otherwise Andrei Andreich conducted Nad)a ihrougli the 
rooms ntnet rrmoMug his arm Irom her waiM And she lelt weak, 
guilti, hating all lhc«e rooms and beds and chair*, while the 
naked lads nudi iier sick She now «aw quite clearly that she 
no longer loicd \ndrci Wlicich {>erhaps ne'er had io\ed him 
Hut she did not know fiow to sa> this, whom to say it to, and whj 
to say It at all, and though «hc thought about it day and night 
«hc came no nearer to knowing He had his arm round her 
w3i‘t, ‘joke to her so kmdl) -o humbly was so happy, Vialking 
about his home tnd all »Jie saw was vulganiy, stupid, naive, 
intotctallc vulgaiMy, and a^ni round her waist seemed to her 
coM and rigid, like an iron hoop \t any moment she was ready 
to run away to burn into to jump out ot the window Andrei 
ilnJmc), M licr lo H. 
wall, anil Itic water gu lied out 

-n'l'l Jo JOU lliml. ol I, ,„a UugM "I hull 
Wm rot up . l,olJ,„g a l.nndrcd polls uf „ater, so «e 

fh^l ha\c running water m our bathroom 

.1 s *' 7 ' ■> *'» »'M « into 

n.iuM.rjun" '■•"-"■"S I... lye, 

5hedvd not answer 



(Iov.ii-Ijim TJi^re hh o pJjtrp rp(>*>rt from a ‘fiutlrr rnu^' 

lii^o lorn loo'c from lU )iin;ro« \ minulr- )ilrr %in3 Juno^m 
carnr info l/j'* room m fi»*r clirrni-r, lioMtn^ a camllr 

* U /nf t»a« fftif noi«r, Aai/)i *' *«/n a'Ar*? 

\a(K«s niolhrr, )irf )iair in a 'infrlo j-lait. «milinj; hmi'IIi. 
*rrjnriJ on J)»» rlnrni) nipfjJ o)/Jor, fiitinrr, am) •horir'r l);in 
U'tial iSarha rcrurnil rrrtf how, *0 \»ti rrcrtilli, Ind con*id 
rrfil her inothrr a rrmarliWr woman and had frit prid?* in h«ten 
ms to ihr word «lif> H»rd \nd now «li<“ could not for the life 0/ 
her remnnlifi what tho'c woril< had i»<vn— the pnli onei tint 
nmr hich (o her were feehfe and afTccled 

Ih*' \oirrs rrcnied jo I>e in the chimney, even the wordi 

'Oh. riM f»od’ cni/hf fe made ouf ^adp «jf up in bed, ami 
InSSf'd 'inleitll\ at tier hair «oW»in?r 

Mfriii tJjDjj he irnd Oh dar/ms f'”' '’tdi Inew 
whit 1 was poms Ihronph’ I hep \oii, J inijdore joti— let m" po 
«wa\ ’ ’ 

■ U/ieri to*’ n'hed Nma (unot'ia in I ewilderment, and ‘lie 
•at down on (he «ifle of the I'«d tt here i| joi; want to go?" 

iNadin cried aniJ cried nnahle 10 Jriop out another word 

‘ I.ct me po awai fr«ni tine town «he ‘nd ol li'l "Die wedO 
inp niii*i rol mil mil he fehue me / done lo\c that man ... 

I em'l heir (0 ‘(*eak nl» m him 

‘No, ini dulin, in -aid Nini lianoini rjindl), ffiplitened 
mil of her Will t-ilm »onr*elf ^oure out of *orls It 11 pass 
ft often hippens loiiu prohibit hid a quarrel with \ftdrci, 
hi/t loiers' ti/Ts end in ki**e^ 

•Go.Miniipo’ .iH«d\.Ui 

es ’* ‘lid Nun ftariotna afleraj 4 ii«e (fnlv (lie other di) 
>011 were fl little pirl md now ton re olmo>l a hndr Nature i< 
HI a c»n‘Uni ‘IVc oj mrwlnh«rn Jh/ire » •» know wj ere )o;j 
are loll l( 1 < 1 mother »i>iir«elf and ih n an t Id woman vmIIi a 
Iron! Ir‘f>me daivhl* r like wine 

* Mt dirlinp joiiVe kind iind <ktrr, irul jou're iinhijpt,’ 
Slid Nad)a '"i on re eter n» tinhappi — whj «1 1 jon «a) nich com 
rttotipfaec ihuie^ ^ VWie for fKwfi •ake’’ ' 

Ninl Iiinotm tried lo •|nk hm onild ri *1 utter a word, on!} 
•ohhed and wenf I'lrk t> her room ttoer more the ha‘S lOieei 
mninrd in l)ie rhimnrt and \ulta ws^ «iijjenli terrified ^he 
pim/etl out of led and ran iiiM ler moth'rs riH>m Nmi I»a 
noim her etrlids swollen fr«»m «riiii,s Wi« Itin" in led coierct* 

I I a Mile Miiiket 1 U><.k in I * r Inn 1* 






phiJ filjln On taLIr, Lr*!*!*" ijtr cold ^aIT^o^ar, h3< a 
1 n krn jditc Willi n Int of ilarl paper on it and ^olll floor ami 
IiM'' were ‘treun willi dead flic* ficrjlJiinf! lirrc sliowcd llist 
‘'1‘ln l'«'k no llioii^lit for In* pri\ate fife, Inrd in a continual 
pie<< hiili iiltrr corttrfiij*l for comfort If an\()nc Ind •pokrrt to 
liini nlioiil III* j>er*onil ln|ipmc** and prnale life, liad a-Xed 
film if llicrc wi* anione v>lir> lo»cd Inm, /ic would Iia»c l>cen at 
a lo** to l^now wliit wa* mnni and woiitd onl) have laughed 
* f vrrvlliiiv j I'-ed off all rigfil,” *iid ^ad)a fmrncdl) 

‘ Mvmi cinie til l’clcr*Ji(irp m llic autumn, lo »cc me, «|ie jajs 
Crnno) I'n I in?rv I'lii keep* pmnj: into my roorn and making 
tlic *ipn of llie cro«« on iljc wall* ” 

Si'liv lonkrd rIcrrfiiJ |»iij rouptied and ejiokc m a crackcil 
Voice and Niiha kept iookiii" at Inm wondering if he wa* real 
Jv *erinii<lv ill < r if ii wa. |icr imi^inalion 

‘ ^i*lii. dear ba«lii *hc*aid ‘liui voa re ill'” 

“I III all riplit V flit iin>%eil noifnn? *eriou* ” 

‘for poodne** nke «iid Nadvi in epitated lone*, “hIij 
don I )on po to a ilnctnr > U in don t voii i ike care of )Our licaftli^ 
dear one, Si*lii elear ‘fie murmured and tear* «pranp into 
her rve«, nnd for «of7ie rea*on \ndrei kmlreicli iind llie naked 
lid« vijili the va«e an<l the wliole of lier pa»l wlncli now «ccined 
n* far oIT a* her childhood ro«c Wfeire her mind \nd die cried 
hecatMC 5a«hi no Innper «eenied to her «o oripmal clever and 
inlere<linp a* he had la*l vear •*v«|ja dear vou arc vef>, xerj 
ill ] don I know vthai | wouidn i pne for von nut to he *o pale 
and thin' f owe vou <o much V>u ein hav> n> idei whit a lot 
vmi have dvije for me St.h-j dvrlin,. ^«>o ur» now the cIo*e*|, 
the deire*l f>er«on in m) life vvu know 
Tliev «il on, talkmp and lalim; \iid now after a winter in 
f'llerdnrp it «eemed to her tlui «iitutlini? ontnioded old fa 
«hi«ned fini*lied «onieihinp perlnp* alr«idv Inlf in the pravr 
cotild l-e frit in evervlhinp hr end in In* «milr in the whole of 
him 

' I ni pomp for a inp dvwn the \«Ipt the «la) after tomorrow.’* 
«iid ^i.hi, * and then t II po romewjiere and lake ioumiir f want 
to trv /nimm A frien J of mme and In* wife are pomp with 
me The wife I* a nunelloii* |'cr«on I keep tr\mp to f«et*uade 
her to pi> nnd *tiidv I want her to turn her life lop*' lurv) 

Uhen thev hid talked fbem«cl*c* out the* wml to the etation 
^I'ln Irnted her lo lea and fmiiphl her »ome appJe* and when 
the trim ilirleif, and fe «t<Hhf *niifinp and wavmp in* hand»rf 
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bes,„ 

rmmstnJtriw- ., 

' Skr pot im JoJ topao P"»”5 “P PnJ/™ >ke_™o"' 
“TiAlocV.” tpppo'l 'I'* w 

‘■n.o pml linos » 1“ >■>' ‘i’ •“ ll’™"®'' I P"®'"' “ 

•all 'In olktr notj! lile must be disidrf up in our comcious 
no., into It, •implo.t oleitieitl, 0 , it mw Ihe sesen ptimar) co 
loiir« and f»ch clement mml be Mudied *eparately 
Viliat mnTc ^lna Kana\na «a>d and ^bhen she ^^ent aisav. 
\-\J\ 3 '\idnf)tVTvov. toT ‘be wwn fell a«l«p 
Mi) pa-rd and ]iine came Nad>a had got used to being at 
lomr a,iin franni « 3 t beside the samosar, pouring out tea and 
filing de'p sighs lianoMia u\V;c 4 about bet philosophy 
in lie eieninfi *he Mill hied like a dependent and hid to turn 
to Cranny nheneset «he Vksnlcd a (cw kopeks Tlie hou«e v>ai full 
o( flies and the ceilinfs «eemed to be getting loner and loner 
Oranni and Nina fianoina neier i»cnt ouh for fear of rneetmg 
father \ndrei and \ndrei Andreicli Nadya nalked about the 
panien and tl e streets looking at ll c bouses and the drab fences, 
and ll sertned to her that the lonn had been getting old for a 
long time that it had outhied its day and ivas now waiting, either 
for Us end or for the beginning of something frc«h and youthful 
Oh for tins nen jure life to begin, when one could go straight 
firnard lookin^ one s late bnldlv in the eye® confident that one 
i*as m tic rviil could be ga> and free’ This life was bound to 
come *o< 5 n«r or later Tire tinns would come when there rriould be 
niihing left of Cranni s house m which the only way for four 
tenants lo lire hss in one room in the ba ement surrciunded by 
mill b. the lime woiill come wlun there would not be a trace 
Wl of «uc|( a i .11 . wl eii eieryoi c would have forgotten it when 
Uicre won d lo no one left to remember it Nadja’s only dlMrac 
tion wa> Ihe little I oys in llw neat bouvi who banged on the fence 
wl n M ii.MIr I a out tJ e garden and laughed at her, shoulin" 
nirrcpoc, lie bride' 

\ M«. jium v,„.„ Su hp He urole in hie tcek 
b^n . .to lliu inp doun Ihc Volgn had 

, ,1,1.1 1,1 lo.i h,5 luitp ,„d been 


f mnipht w; p „^der to«d w,l\at this 


meant and a lorebodin 



•Mjms lio« IS Cranny really’” , c, , . 

“•Sle «eem» all npl't \^lifn jou ment as»a> wiili basha and 
Granny reaJ your lelegram, alie fell down on ihe spot After that 
>!e hy lliree di)s in bed ^^ll^lOut «lirring And then 'lie began 
praiinsandco'fn Hul nil nght now” 

‘^he pot up anti began pacing Up and dowTi the room 
‘Tick lock, rapped the watchman, “tick lock” 

"Tie great tiling is for life to be *ecn through a prism,” she 
Mid ‘ In other i>ords life must be dnided up in our conscious 
re«s into its siniple'l clcmcnla, as it into the sescn primary co 
four* and each cfcmenl must bo studied separately” 

What more Nina Iiatiovna "aid, and whert she vent awav, 
Nadia did not know for slic soon fell a«lccp 
Mai p3*'fd and June came Nadya had got used to being at 
lomf 1 iiM Cranny «al beside the samoiar, pouring out tea and 
piling de"p tiighs Nina fianovna talked about her philosophy 
in th» f\enm»s ^he 'till hied like a dependent, and had to turn 
to Tranni vhmeier 'he wanted a few kopeks Tlic house was full 
of and the ceilings «eemed to |>e getting lower and lower. 
Cranni and Nina Iianoina ncier went out, for fear of meeting 
Father \ndrei and kndrei Andreich Nadya walked about the 
garden and (he streets looking at the houses and the drab fences, 
and It 'eemed to her (liat the town had been getting old for a 
long lime that tl had outliicd its day and was now waiting, either 
/or jts end or /or the beginning of soroeiliing fresh and youthful 
Oh for till" new jure life to begin, when one could go straight 
forward lookin,. one s fate boldly in the eyes confident that one 
was in the n^hl ctull be giy and free' This life was bound to 
rumc 'ooner or htcr The time would come when there would be 
nothing left o( Granny* house in winch the only way for four 
‘erianis to live was in orre room in the ba'pment surrounded by 
filth irs ilip time would com wli«n there would not he a trace 
left of «ueh 1 1 iiisr when everyone would have forgotten it when 
tlere wntill le no one left to jcmcm}ier it Nadyas only di«trac 
tion wa il e little 1 n>s in the next liou«c who banged on the fence 
wl'n <1 ‘ttoili 1 al out lie garden and laughed at her, «[ioutin'», 
n ere p>r> tie bride* 

I Mter came from ''iratoi from Sa'ha He wrote m his reck 
lev, ,i3p;:rnnp liandwriJmg lint the trip down the \olga had 
a complete miccc" bm that he had been taken rather ill at 
aia* i and lad lo«t bis loier and been m hospital for the la«t 
f’Mmplt ‘•hr under tood what this meant, and a foreboding 
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